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THE OUTLOOK. 


(y= Boston correspondent tells the story of 
the week in that city; Dr. Dana notes some 
indications of the “ Renaissance of New England 
Towns ;’ Mr. Charles Spahr answers Mr. Shear- 
man’s article on the “ Effect of the Single Rent 
Tax,” presenting a series of facts and figures 
which bear decisively on the question under dis- 
cussion; Mr. Burroughs emphasizes the spiritual 
quality in Matthew Arnold ; in connection with this 


article the attention of our readers is called to a 


sermon by Dr. Abbott in the Sunday Afternoon, 
and also to an editorial reference in the Outlook ; 
in the “Study Fire Series” there is a chapter on 
“A Glimpse of Spring ;” Mr. R. H. Stoddard con- 
tributes a characteristic poem under the title of 
“An Antique Dirge;” Mr. Bacon tells us “ How 
the Bahamian Lives ;” and Mrs. Barr’s story, “ Feet 
of Clay,” advances another chapter. The center 
of interest in The Home is a discussion on the sub- 
ject of old age, the contributions largely taking the 
form of protests against the aspect of old age 
recently presented in these columns by Mrs. Cooke ; 
Mrs. Lillie makes some pleasant comments “ Upon 
Violets.” In Our Young Folks will be found a story 
-by Clara G. Dolliver about “ Peter’s Bone,” and 
an account of the character of the inventor Ericsson. 
The sermon in Sunday Afternoon was preached by 
_ Dr. Abbott in Plymouth Pulpit on “ The Spiritual 

Nature ;” to the same department Dr. Edward 
Judson furnishes a column of “Illustrations of 
Truth ;” Professor G. B. Willcox contributes “ Hints 
on the Sunday-School ;” and the Rev. S. W. Adri- 
ance discusses the weekly Christian Endeavor 
Topic. In the department of Books and Authors 
will be found ee notices of Professor Rein’s 
‘“‘ Industries of Japan,” and of Miss Freer’ 
III., King of France and Poland.” 

* 

The President’s selection of Commissioners to 
represent American interests at the conference on 
Samoan affairs to be held in Berlin next month 
commands general approval. John A. Kasson has 
served as Minister at Berlin and at Vienna, and is 
thoroughly equipped for the diplomatic function 
which he will have to discharge. His personal 
. relations to the German Court will make him per- 
sonally acceptable—an important matter in a diplo- 
matic conference of this kind. Mr. William Wal- 
ter Phelps has also had diplomatic experience, and, 
as a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in three successive Congresses, has had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring unusual knowledge of interna- 
tional questions. He is, moreover, a man of keen 
mind and of general culture. Mr. George H. 
Bates, of Delaware, has probably larger personal 
knowledge of Samoa and its affairs than any other 
American, having studied the people and the situa- 
tion in Samoa, and, negotiated the treaty of 1886 
with Malietoa. In politics Mr. Bates is a Demo- 
crat. The three Commissioners represent special 
_ knowledge, diplomatic training, and personal ac- 
ceptability in Berlin. It is to be noted that the 
rumors of an engagement between the United States 
man-of-war “ Nipsic” and the German corvette 
“ Olga ” are utterly without foundation. The tone 


of the German press seems to indicate clearly that 
the German Government has no desire to have any 
difficulties with this country on its hands, and the 
last reports from Samoa show a complete reversal 
of German policy in the island. The German Con- 
sul who has proved so offensive in his dealing with 
the natives, and with foreigners as well, has been 
recalled, and there is now every indication that the 


Samoan difficulty will be settled on honorable terms 


without further complications. 


* * 
* 


President Harrison is disappointing the office- 
seekers unpleasantly, in going slowly in remov- 
als and appointments. On Saturday, March 16, 
nearly two weeks after his inauguration, he had 
sent in less than sixty nominations, including Cab- 
inet officers. This looks as though he did not in- 
tend a clean sweep for political reasons; as though 
the demand of some of the opponents of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform—Senator Ingalls, for example—that 
within a month all the Democrats should be out of 
office and Republicans in their places, was not 
likely to be complied with by the Administration ; 
as though President Harrison’s performance was 
likely to be better than the promise of his inaugu- 
ral. If so, he will furnish an agreeable surprise to 
a country accustomed to large promises and small 
performances. The appointments so far made also 
indicate in their quality scrutiny and caution on 
the part of the President; such serutiny and such 
caution that we are not inclined to criticise any 
details. | 

| 

The “ Mail and Express” gives a report of what 
it calls the first Cabinet dinner—one given in Wash- 
ington to General Tracy, the new Secretary of 
the Navy, but attended and addressed by the Secre- 
tary of War, the Postmaster-General, the Attorney- 
General, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Treasury were prevented 
from being present by prior engagements. The 
“Mail and Express” editorially suggests that the 
occasion “seems to have been availed of in very 
much the same way as the Lord Mayor’s dinner in 
London, on the 9th of November in each year, is 
utilized by the Government to make semi-declara- 
tions of policy in such a way as to disarm opposi- 
tion.” This dinner would have been a good occa- 
sion for such semi-official declarations, but we do 


not to any extent find them in the speeches. The - 


Secretary of the Navy does, indeed, outline the 
policy of his department in the declaration that 
“it is the expectation of the Nation that we will 
build a navy that shall be equal to any navy pos- 
sessed by any nation of the world. In fact, I trust 
and hope that many years will not transpire before 
we will have larger ships and faster ships than any 
other nation of the world.”’ And the Postmaster- 
General suggests one point in the policy of his de- 
partment in saying, “ We are all looking for ships 
with the American flag to carry the mail.” But 
he gives no hint as to any of the important ques- 
tions concerning the Postal Department: the re- 
duction of postage, the increase of delivery facili- 
ties, the enlargement of the functions of the Post- 
Office in the matter of carrying merchandise, and 
the ingrafting upon it of the Postal Telegraph. 


Nor do we find in the speech of the Secretary of 
the Interior any hint as to his views respecting 
either the Indian problem or the absorption of 
public lands in the West by great capitalistic com- 
binations. The fact is, probably, these gentlemen 
were not prepared to make even semi-official dec- 
larations of their policy. At all events, they have 
not done so, and we must probably wait for their 
first official reports for authentic information as to 
their views upon these and kindred important 
questions. 
* 

_ Last week representatives of most of the churches, 
missionary organizations, and societies interested 
in the civilization of the Indians waited upon the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior, and 
presented the following resolutions upon which they 
had agreed : 

‘*(1) That prompt and comprehensive measures be taken 
by the Government for the education of all Indian youth, and 
that special encouragement should be given, impartially, to 
all accredited religious bodies and missionary organizations 
engaged in the prosecution of this work. 

‘**(2) That appointments and removals in the Indian service 
should be made on the ground of character and efficiency, 
irrespective of party affiliation, in order that the obvious 
advantages resulting from faithful service, continuity in 
method, and experience may not be lost. 

‘* (3) That the work of allotting land in severalty to the In- 
dians under the terms of the General Severalty bill should be 
vigorously pressed forward, and that the interests of the In- 


dians in relation to the same should be carefully protected 
against fraud both before and after allotment.”’ 


They were cordially received, and were assured 
by the President that he would do his best to secure 
efficiency and faithfulness in appointments to the 
Indian service. We need hardly say that we are 
in hearty sympathy with these resolutions. What- 
ever difficulty the President may find in other 
departments, we believe he will be fully sustained 
by the country at large in applying the principles 
of Civil Service Reform to the Indian Department ; 
in making no removals and no appointments for 
political reasons ; and in giving to all who are en- 
gaged in the Indian service assurance that fidelity 
and efficiency of service will insure attention and be 
the only path to promotion. We hope also that 
this Administration will urge upon Congress the 
policy of appropriating, and at once, means sufficient 
for the education of all Indian children of school 
age on reservations or on lands recently thrown open 
to settlers. This is the next step in Indian reform, 
and we are glad to see that this is unanimously 
urged upon the Government by this delegation of 
the friends of the Indian. 

In New Hampshire, the first of the four States 
to vote this spring on the constitutional amend- 
ment prehibiting the sale and manufacture of alco- 
holic liquors, the amendment has not only failed of 
securing the necessary two-thirds—there has been 
an absolute majority against it. 
also a light one, indicating either an unexpected 
degree of indifference or, what is more likely, a 
considerable number of voters who do not believe 
in prohibition, but who did not wish to seem to 
identify themselves with the liquor traffie by voting 
against prohibition. The New York “Tribune” 
notes the fact that this is the sixth State which has 
voted against the prohibition movement during the 
last two years—the other five being Michigan, with 
a majority of 5,645; Texas, 92,661; Tennessee, 


The vote was . 
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27,693; Oregon, 7.985; West Virginia, 35,574. 
The result in New Hampshire appears to have 
been a surprise to both parties. We can only 
surmise the causes. There was a moral incongru- 
ity in the amendment, which permitted the manu- 
facture and sale of cider while it prohibited ale 
and beer. Thirty-four years of statutory prohibi- 
tion has proved ineffectual in the cities and larger 
towns. It is also probable that, New Hampshire 
being the first State to vote on this issue, the 
liquor traffic concentrated its efforts on that State 
to defeat the movement. Almost simultaneously 
with this action in New Hampshire comes the 
report of the action of the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture, where prohibition haz thus far proved a dis- 
astrous failure, to resubmit the prohibition move- 
ment to the people. 
* * 

If any trust may be reposed in the correspondents 
of the daily press, the attempt to coerce the clergy 
into a support of the prohibitory movement in 
Massachusetts by accusing them, if in opposition, or 
even if silent, of being in alliance with the enemies 
of the Church and State, foreshadowed in the intol- 
erant resolution passed by the Boston ministers’ 
meeting, to which we referred last week, is con- 
tinued in Massachusetts with great vigor and some 
measure of success. We have often expressed our 
conviction that it is unwise, except in very ex- 
traordinary cases, for the clergy of any denomina- 
tion to identify themselves with any particular party 
or any particular form of legislation. We do not 
think that the issue raised by the prohibitory move- 
ment constitutes one of the rare exceptions to the 
general principle. The ministers will do wisely 
not to identify the religion of Christ with any par- 
ticular temporary political measure ; they will do 
unwisely if they attempt to convert their churches 
into political machines for the purpose of carrying 
specific enactments, whether constitutional or legis- 
lative. We are greatly mistaken in our estimate of 
the independence of the New England character if 
the attempt to coerce ministers and churches into a 
course of action against their own sober judgment 
does not react against the cause, however just in 
itself, which employs so reprehensible a method. 
Meanwhile we remind our Massachusetts readers 
that a vote for constitutional prohibition is a vote 
against local option, and that he who desires to fight 
he saloon most effectually, assumes just as much 


responsibility in voting against the principle of local | 


option as in voting against the principle of con- 
stitutional prohibition. We have little question that 
the former principle is both more sound politically 
and more hopeful of results practically. However 
that may be, we repudiate with indignation the 
notion that those who do believe in local option are 
any less consistent, conscientious, and earnest in 
their opposition to the saloon and its traffie than 
the advocates of constitutional prohibition ; and we 
urge every voter in Massachusetts to be controlled 
in his vote upon the issue presented by his own 
individual and conscientious judgment as to the 
relative value of these two systems, regardless of 
the attempt of others to classify him with the sup- 
porters of the saloon because he thinks their 
method of attack upon it ill-advised, inconsistent 
with the American principles, and likely to prove 
eventually unsuccessful. 
* * 
* 

A very remarkable legislative convention was 
held in St. Louis last week. It consisted of sixty. 
five delegates, representing the legislatures of nine 
Western and Southern States. Its object was the 
adoption of uniform legislation against trusts in 
general and against the dressed beef combination 


in particular. The fact that co-operative action 


between different commonwealths has so rarely 
been possible, even where its advantages were ob- 
vious, indicates that this convention must bave been 
the outcome of a popular sentiment of unusual in- 
tensity. Two bills were agreed upon. The first 


was the Anti-Combination bill, which recently passed 
the Texas House of Representatives without a dis- 
senting vote. It forbids every kind of trade com- 
bination, including agreements between railroads 
to fix transportation rates. The other was the 
Meat Inspection bill, which forbids the sale of 
fresh meat except that taken from animals 
which have been inspected before slaughter within 
the State. While the Anti-Combination bill passed 
almost unanimously, that forbidding inte:-State 
commerce in fresh meat was opposed by twenty- 
five members of the convention. The fact that 
its constitutionality can only be defended on 
the ground that its object is the preservation 
of the public health, while every one knows that 
its real object is to restrict or destroy the dressed 
beef business, keeps the latter measure from being 
entirely honest. If it be true that the dressed 
beef combination depresses the price of cattle to 
the producers and raises the price of beef to the 
consumers, it should be dealt with as a monopoly. 
There are a number of ways in which monopolies 
may be dealt with which do not interfere with the 
principle of free trade between all sections of our 


Nation. 


* * 


A correspondent proposes, in a letter in another 
column, an extension of the principles of Civil 
Service Reform, and a method for carrying them 
into execution which is well worthy of careful con- 
sideration. There are, we should hope, few thought- 
ful Americans who have not felt a sense of per- 
sonal shame at the accounts which the newspapers 
have given us during the past few weeks of the 
avalanche of counsel, advice, recommendations, and 
demands on the President-elect for Cabinet posi- 
tions. Never was a merchant advertising for an 
errand boy or a housewife advertising for cook or 
housemaid so bored by place-seekers and their 
friends as the President-elect was, if newspaper 
reports are at all to be trusted. If this goes 
on, it will not be long before every Cabinet officer 
will find himself under the suspicion of being a 
place-hunter, and naturally beset in turn by other 
place-hunters and their friends as eager in pressing 
their claims. Some such method as our correspond- 
ent suggests would be of great practical assistance 
in enabling us to get the best men for Federal serv- 
ice; but preliminary, or at least contemporaneous, 
must be the development in the country, and, by 
reflection from the country, in party leaders, of a 
desire to get the best men for public service. Our 
correspondent puts none too strongly the evils of the 
present system, which has so absorbed the thoughts 
and attention of our President-elect as to leave him 
no time for a thoughtful consideration of questions of 
public policy. The system does all that a bad sys- 
tem can do to make statesmanship impossible, and 
to convert the men who should be the leaders of 
public sentiment into the brokers of public offices 


and the dispensers of public patronage. 


* * 


After the Saxton Ballot Reform bill had been 
amended, in conformity with Governor Hill’s ob- 
jections, so as to prevent the marking of ballots by 
the inspectors and permit the use of unofficial bal- 
lots in case official ones are not at hand, the Demo- 
cratic members of the New York Assembly have 
voted solidly against it. To justify this action 
their leader has introduced another ballot reform 
bill which is said to emanate from Governor Hill. 
This measure, it must be said, contains several ex- 
cellent provisions not in the Saxton bill. It requires 
candidates to file an itemized account of their cam- 
paign expenses, extends the registration law to all 
towns in the State, and directs all elections, and not 
merely general ones, to be conducted according to 
its provisions. The excellence of these proposals, 
however, will not in any degree reconcile ballot 
reformers to the Democratic opposition to the Sax- 
ton bill. The cause of honesty and purity of elec- 


tions demands the passage of one good bill, and not 
the proposal of two. A division of forces, which 
insures defeat to the cause, is just as truly treason 
in legislative as in military affairs. The Governor 
and the Legislature cannot escape responsibility by 
pretending loyalty to the cause of ballot reform 
while refusing to agree upon definite action in its 
behalf. 


* 


* 


We commented last week on the interest attach- 
ing to the coming by-elections in England. Of these, 
two were held last week; the first, in Yorkshire, 
resulted in a slight Liberal loss, as contrasted with a 
Tory gain on an increased ballot. But the second, 
which took place on Friday, resulted in a sweeping 
Liberal victory. Kennington is one of the thirty 
boroughs into which the City of London is di- 
vided, each borough returning two members; at the 
last election the Liberals won thirteen and the 
Tories seventeen of the boroughs. Among the 
Tory boroughs was Kennington, which was ecar- 
ried in 1886 by a majority of 430 and was carried 
last week by a Liberal majority of 620. The 
result has greatly elated the Liberals and corre- 
spondingly depressed the Unionists. The latter are 
endeavoring to explain away their defeat by de- 
preciating the character of their candidate, who 
seems to have been in ill odor in the community on 
account of financial irregularities. They also ex- 
plain it by declaring that the result was largely 
influenced by socialistic questions; the Liberal 
candidate having been an advocate of taxation of 
ground rent, shorter hours of labor, and strong 
opposition to the “sweating ” system. If the next 
by-elections shallshow a corresponding Liberal gain, 
dissolution would probably be forced on the Minis- 
try, and to that end the Liberals are now working. 
Altogether, the outlook for Lord Salisbury is not 
promising. In addition to the apparent turning of 
the tide of popular feeling, he is again having © 
trouble from Lord Randolph Churchill, who is 
determined to harass the Ministry on the question 
of naval expenditure. His position seems to be 
substantially that of the Liberals, who are not Op- 
posed to generous naval appropriations, but who 
demand a preliminary inquiry into the present state 
of the navy and a thorough account of the manner 
in which the money is to be spent. 


* * 


The republics of Central America are making 
gratifying progress in the establishment of friendly 
international relations. It will be remembered that 
a Central American Congress was convened in San 
José, in the latter part of 1886, for the purpose of 
hastening a Central American federation.. The 
most that could be agreed upon at the time, how- 
ever, was a new treaty of peace and friendship, to 
be duly ratified between the five countries, in which 
the reference of any international difficulty to arbi- 
tration was solemnly pledged. This treaty was 
formally proclaimed on the 16th of February, 
1887. One of its most important articles makes 


the rights of the citizen of any one of the republics 


residing in another the same in all respects as if he 
were in his native land. Another calls for the 
establishment of free trade between’ the different 
countries after 1890. Pending the going into force 
of this article, two of the republics, Honduras and 
San Salvador, have negotiated a separate treaty 
effecting freedom of trade between themselves from 
date. Still another forward step has been taken in 
the enactment of laws, last January, creating a 
postal and telegraph union throughout Central 
America. This is something quite apart from the 
International Postal Union, and practically makes 
a single postal territory out of the five republics. 
Such repeated evidences of good-will and move- 
ments in the direction of ultimate consolidation 
give promise of more substantial results than could 
possibly have been achieved by the warlike schemes 
of Barrios. 
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The murder of Captain Dawson at Charleston 
last week was caused by the determination on his 
part to protect a young girl in his family, and 
appears to have been a cold-blooded and brutal 
affair, without any extenuating circumstances. It 
is the melancholy sacrifice of an eminently useful 
and promising man to the fear and hatred of a 
scoundrel. As the editor of the Charleston “‘ News 
‘and Courier,” Captain Dawson has long been one 
of the most influential journalists in the South, 
one of the few who have dared to speak out on all 
public questions with entire courage. His services 
in the struggle against the practice of dueling have 
been of the utmost value, and have done much to 
make the essential brutality of the duel apparent to 
those who had been educated under its traditions. 
On all public questions Captain Dawson uniformly 
allied himself with progressive policies, and dis- 


closed the possession of a quality which the South. 


greatly needs—the quality of civic courage. He 
long ago broke the spell of local opinion, the strength 
of which in many places in the South can hardly 
be appreciated by one who has not known it on the 
ground. His death is a serious loss to the New 
South. 


* * 


Mr. John Burroughs, in an article on another 
page, inquires what The Christian Union means by 
spiritual insight, and we answer the question by 
referring him and its readers generally to a ser- 
mon suggested by Mr. Burroughs’s question, printed 
in our Sunday Afternoon department. It is not 
the object of the preacher to give metaphysical 
definitions, and the purpose of this sermon is rather 
to stimulate than define spirituality ; yet we hope 
Mr. Burroughs may find in it his question measur- 
ably answered. If we are right in our understand- 
ing of the spiritual nature, then Mr. Burroughs in 
his statement “that in his prose writings Arnold 
appears solely as the critic, the divider of one thing 
from another, the classifier,” has stated exactly 
what we had stated in saying that in his prose 
writings he is singularly deficient in spiritnal in- 
sight. Whether our statement respecting Matthew 
Arnold as a prose writer is correct or not is a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. We do not, however, 
think it a matter of secondary importance to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Burroughs is right in thinking 
that all truth is to be determined by the same 
faculty—that is, the intellectual—or whether we are 
right in thinking, with the Scriptures, that a very 
large realm of truth is entered upon only by the 
spiritual perception, which gives us a world of 
knowledge which the logical, critical, scientific 
faculty cannot enter upon at all. It is a funda- 
mental question in philosophy, and upon this ques- 
tion, we judge, Mr. Burroughs and The Christian 
Union hold opposite opinions. With this remark 
we leave our readers to gather those opinions them- 
selves from Mr. Burroughs’s article on the one side 
and the sermon on the other. 


* * 


An article in the “Forum” for March discusses 
«The Next Postal Reform,” which, according to 
the writer, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, should be, not 
cheaper postage, but a more effective postal service. 
It certainly is not to the honor :f our Government 
‘that it should be behind all the great nations of 
Christendom in the effectiveness of its postal sys- 
tem. Most civilized governments, receiving a letter 
from the writer, undertake to deliver it to the per- 
son addressed. In America, outside of leading 
cities, the Postal Department carries it to within 
one to ten miles of the addressee, and leaves it 
there till called for, or until, not being called for, it 
is sent back to the writer, direct, or by way of the 
Dead Letter Office. Dr. Bacon has a hereditary 
right to be heard on the subject of Postal Reform. 
The first public demand for cheap postage in 
America, in the days of Rowland Hill’s great work 


tion. 


in England, was put forth (it is claimed) by Leon- 
ard Bacon, of New Haven. 


* 


GENERAL News.—The Oklahoma raiders have 
been promptly met by the troops and expelled from 
the Territory. O’Brien, the Irish editor and 
agitator, has refused a release from prison coupled 
with a condition that he abstain from public agita- 
Among the more important Presidential 
nominations of the week have been those’ of ex- 
Governor Porter, of Indiana, as Minister to Italy ; 


George S. Batcheller, of New York, as Assistant 


Secretary of State ; Eugene Schuyler, of New York, 
as Assistant Secretary of State; Walker Blaine, of 
Maine, as Examiner of Claims for the State De- 
partment; James S. Clarkson, of Iowa, as First 
Assistant Postmaster-General; W. W. Thomas, 
of Maine, as Minister to Norway and Sweden ; 
S. R. Thayer, of Minnesota, as Minister to 
the Netherlands; S. A. Whitfield, of Ohio, and 
A. D. Hazen, of Pennsylvania, as Second and 
Third Postmaster-Generals; C. E. Mitchell, of 
Connecticut, as Commissioner of Patents, and 
J. W. Mason, of West Virginia, as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


GROUNDS OF FAITH. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” for February, had a brilliantly written 
article on “ Agnosticism,” a reply to an address 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wace, Principal of King’s 
College, at the Church Congress last fall at Man- 
chester, England. The March “Nineteenth Cent- 
ury” contains a reply by Dr. Wace to Mr. Hux- 
ley. As specimens of polemics these two papers 
are entertaining reading. They are both in lan- 
guage courteous, in spirit and temper at least parlia- 
mentary, and controversially keen. We think that 
the unprejudiced reader will award the palm of 
victory to Dr. Wace. At the same time it must be 
confessed that we are not an unprejudiced reader, 
all our theological preposessions being on the side 
of Dr. Wace. Quite apart, however, from the 
interest which attaches to his paper as a specimen 
of controversial literature, is its value as an affirma- 
tive contribution to Christian apologetics. Passing 
by its controversial aspects, we propose to give here, 
as well as we can in so brief a space, two salient 
points from his article. : 

1. Dr. Wace asserts that an agnostic is nothing 
new; agnosticism is simply a new name for an old 
thing—namely, unbelief or infidelity. The agnostic 
is one who does not believe in the witness of Jesus 
Christ. In so far as agnosticism is a denial that 
there is any scientific foundation for the Christian’s 
faith, the Christian need not find fault with it. 
For the Christian’s faith is not based on a scientific 
foundation. He believes what he believes on the 
witness of Jesus Christ, and he believes that witness 
because Jesus Christ seems to him to possess a 
trustworthy character. It is quite immaterial to 
this faith to consider the question whether the Four 
Gospels are infallible; whether their reports of 
what Jesus said and did are in all respects accurate, 
or whether they are intermixed with the supersti- 
tious beliefs of his own time, or the legends or myths 
of a later time. For all readers of the Gospels 
agree in respect to certain fundamental testimony 
which Jesus bore, and the Christian’s faith is built 
upon these fundamental testimonies : | 


‘* Apart from all disputed points of criticism, no one prae- 
tically doubts that our Lord lived, and that he died on the 
Cross, inthe most intense sense of filial relation to his Father 
in heaven, and that he bore testimony to that Father’s provi- 
dence, love, and grace toward mankind. The Lord’s Prayer 
affords sufficient evidence upon these points. If the Sermon 
on the Mount alone be added, the whole unseen world, of 
which the Agnostie refuses to know anything, stands unveiled 
before us. There you see revealed the Divine Father and 
Creator of all things, in personal relation to his creatures, 
hearing their prayers, witnessing their actions, caring for 
them and rewarding them. There you hear ofa future judg- 
ment administered by Christ himself, and of a heaven to be 
hereafter revealed, in which those who live as the children of 


that Father, and who suffer inthe cause and for the sake of 
Christ himself, will be abundantly rewarded. If Jesus Christ 
preached that sermon, made those promises, and taught that 
prayer, then any one who says that we know nothing of God, 
or of a future life, or of an unseen world, says that he does 
not believe Jesus Christ.” 


In this compact paragraph Dr. Wace appears | 


to us to put the essentials of Christian faith in a 
very terse and simple form, and he puts equally 
tersely and simply the alternative. Whatever 
doubt may be entertained respecting the authorship 
and authenticity of the Four Gospels, there is no 
doubt that one Jesus of Nazareth lived in the first 
century, who claimed to know whereof he spoke, 
who spoke as a witness, not as a philosopher, and 
who as a witness bore testimony to three vital truths 
—the Fatherhood of God, the immortality of his 
children, and the forgiveness of sins. We who 
believe these three truths, believe them on the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, believe them because we 
believe he knew whereof he affirmed, and affirmed 
truthfully what he knew. Those who do not 
believe these three truths, who are agnostic respect- 
ing them, do not believe Jesus Christ ; that is, they 
either believe that he did not know whereof he 
affirmed, or else that he did not affirm truthfully. 
For there is no question among the students of his- 
tory, of any school, that, so far as these three truths 
are concerned, his affirmations and teachings are 
reported with substantial accuracy. Moreover, it is 
to be noted that our belief in these three truths— 
indirectly, indeed, supported by scientific testimony, 
but not dependent upon it—is based, not upon our 
belief in miracles substantiating Christ’s testimony, 
but upon our belief in the person and character of 
Christ himself : 


** The strength of the Christian Church, in spite of its faults, 
errors, and omissions, is not in its creed, but in its Lord and 
Master. Inspite ofall thecritics, the Gospels have conveyed to 
the minds of millions of men a living image of Christ. They 
see him there ; they hear his voice ; they listen, and they bee 
lieve him. It is not so much that they accept certain doctrines 
as taught by him, as that they aecept him, himself, as their 
Lord and their God. The sacred fire of trust in him deseended 
upon the Apostles, and has from them been handed on from 
generation to generation. It is with that living, personal 
figure that agnosticism has to deal ; and as lone as the Gos- 
pels practically produce the effect of making that figure a 
reality to human hearts, so long will the Christian Faith and 
the Christian Church, in their main characteristics, be vital 
and permanent forees in the world.”’ 

2. In presenting this aspect of the case, Dr. Wace 
by no means surrenders the other aspects; he by 
no means yields the claim made by the author of 
“Robert Elsmere” and repeated by Mr. Huxley, 
that the Four Gospels are unhistoric documents, or 
are pervaded to any great extent by unhistorie ele- 
ments. He reviews rapidly the course of literary 
criticism and its results as they appear in the 
writings, mutually antagonistic, of the Rational- 
istic schools, as represented by such writers as 
Renan, Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volkmar. These 
are critics to whom (some of whom, at least) Mr. 
Huxley appeals, and, by the testimony of these 
critics, it appears, as the result of the most search- 
ing and thorough investigation which students not 
prejudiced in favor of the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels have been able to make, that the Gospel of St. 


Mark was written-about the year 75, and probaly | 


embodies the results of Peter’s account of his Lord; 
that the Gospel of Luke’ is by the same author as 
the Book of Acts, and was written soon aftér the 
siege of Jerusalem, certainly in the first century ; 
that the Gospel of Matthew also belongs to the age 
which immediately followed the death of Jesus, and 
deserves peculiar confidence for its report of his 
discourses; in short, that the three synoptic Gos- 
pels were written by contemporaries of Christ, and 
so soon after his death that there was no time for 
the evolution of myths or any important mythical 
additions. 

The same number of the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
which contains this article of Principal Wace con- 
tains one by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, entitled “The 
New Reformation,” in which she demands that the 
same principles of literary criticism which have 


| | | 
| | 
| | 
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been applied in the analysis of other documents be 

a ‘plied to the Four Gospels. With this demand 
we are in hearty accord, as we believe are all the 
more progressive members of the evangelical 
church. The result, however, of the application 
of this method to the study of the New Testament 
has been to make it almost absolutely certain that 
the three synoptic Gospels existed in substantially 
their present form within half a century after the 
death of Christ, and reasonably certain that the 
fourth Gospel existed in substantially its present 
form before the end of the first century. These 
are the conclusions, not merely of orthodox stu- 
dents endeavoring to defend the authenticity of the 
Gospels, but of unprejudiced, if not adverse, critics. 
All that Christian faith demands of the Rational- 
istic school is that they should explain how the 
narratives of miracles became incorporated in these 
contemporaneous records by writers whose honesty 
never has been impugned, and whose opportunities 
for observation are not questioned, if the events did 
not occur as they are narrated in the evangelical 
histories. The notion that these narratives of mir- 
acles are mythical additions of a later date has 
been destroyed by the very methods of criticism 
to which Mr. Huxley and the author of “ Robert 
Elsmere” appeal. 


THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION is not accustomed 
to defend itself against charges of injustice and 
lack of candor. If its honesty is not apparent to its 
readers, special pleas will not make it appear. But 
the letter of Mr. Joseph Cook’s Committee, and the 
accompanying address of Mr. Cook himself, which 
we print in another column, attack the honesty of our 
Boston correspondent. Such an attack required of 
us a careful re-examination of the facts ; and justice 
to both our readers and our correspondent demands 
that we should make public the results of that re- 
examination. It is, in a sentence, that our corre- 
spondent was entirely accurate in his statements, 
and that the Committee and Mr. Joseph Cook are 
entirely unjust in their criticism of them. The 
facts are as follows : 

Mr. Cook complained that the secular journals did 
his Lectureship scant justice by their imperfect re- 
ports. Our correspondent, looking through the 
morning journals of Boston the following morning, 
found that their reports of his Lectureship were 
scant. The “ Post’ gave him athird of a column, 
the “ Advertiser”’ quarter of a column, the “ Jour- 
nal ”’ ten lines, the Globe ”’ six lines, and the morn- 
ing edition of the ‘“ Herald ” contained no reference 
whatever to the lecture. Our correspondent re- 
ported these facts, and commented on them as indi- 
cating a waning interest in Mr. Cook’s utterances. 
This is the statement which Mr. Cook’s Committee 
pronounces “inaccurate and misleading.” It was, on 
the contrary, mathematically accurate. Our corre- 
spondent’s sole offense was that he told the exact 
truth. Indeed, the Committee do not in théir letter 
antagonize a single statement of fact. Our corre- 
spondent asserted that the morning papers contained 
but brief reports of Mr. Cook’s lectures. Mr. Cook’s 
Committee charge him with inaccuracy because one 
evening paper contaiued a “long and excellent 
report.” Their specification does not sustain their 
indictment. Moreover, the “ Herald” itself, to 
which they appeal as affording, by its long and ex- 
cellent report, a demonstration of the public interest 
in Mr. Cook’s lectures, editorially reaffirms the con- 
clusions of our correspondent : 

“'The Boston correspondent of The Christian Union makes 
a proper reply to Mr. Joseph Cook’s complaint that the Bos- 
ton press pays noattention to him. . . . There is great plain- 
ness in this [the correspondent’s} statement, but it explains a 
neglect which is the fruit of an experience which extends 
over fourteen years, and indicates precisely the weight which 
aman earries who attempts too much and goes flatly against 


the convictions of the larger number of educated people.”’ 
Beston ‘* Herald,’’ March 8, 1889.) 


We have said that our Boston correspondent was 


mathematically accurate; he was. But we must 
acknowledge that he was somewhat misleading. 
He told the truth, but not the whole truth. If he 
had told the whole truth, it would have appeared 
that of the three evening papers published in Bos- 
ton the day of Mr. Cook’s lecture, the “ Record ” 
and the “ Transcript ”’ contained very brief reports, 
and the “ Traveller” not a word; it would have 
appeared that the evening editions of the morning 
papers usually contain reports of Mr. Cook’s lect- 
ures only when there is a dearth of news and space 
to be filled, and rarely if ever repeat the reports in 
their next morning editions, as they do repeat 
matters which they deem of serious importance ; 
that the space given to reports of his lectures by the 
Boston dailies has been reduced fully half during 
his present course; that even in such reports as 
are given, his lectures proper are largely ignored ; 


that afew years agothese lectures were more or less _ 


fully reported in at least two religious newspapers 
in New York City, in at least one in Chicago, and, 
we believe, in some others, while now they are 
rarely mentioned at all except by the local Boston 
press. We have no quarrel with Mr. Cook. But 
we propose as a newspaper to let our readers know 
the facts respecting sources of public opinion in the 
United States. And the fact is that the Boston 
Monday Lecture Course, which four years ago was 
a considerable force in shaping public opinion in 
Massachusetts, if not throughout the greater New 
England, is such a force no longer. The press, 
whatever its faults, accurately registers public 
sentiment ; and the public no longer indicates any 
very general desire to know Mr. Cook’s views on 
current subjects, either social or theological. 

The causes of this change are several. Few 
men can retain long the ear of the American pub- 
lic; it is more to Mr. Cook’s credit that he 
should have kept it so long than to his discredit 
that he should have lost it at last. The Ameri- 
cans are quick pupils; they have learned what 
Mr. Cook has to say, and are not curious to 
hear him repeat it. He has a strong personality, 
a sensational but effective rhetoric, a physical 
vehemence which serves sometimes as a substitute 
for, sometimes as a vehicle of, moral earnestness, 
a rare gift at seizing the salient thoughts of other 
thinkers and presenting them, not always accu- 
rately, but always vividly and with a certain kind 
of real power. His convictions are positive, his 
spirit dogmatic, his rhetoric startling, and his 
intellectual erraticism attracts the curiosity of his 
audience and furnishes them with the pleasurable 
sensations of surprise. He was for a few years a 
leader. His orthodoxy was both liberal and posi- 
tive. He put rationalism on its defense; and, as 
an interpreter of the progressive thoughts of a 
foreign school of teachers, did real service to the 
American Church. But he lacks moral perspec- 
tive. He failed to comprehend the moral and theo- 
logical issues of the latter quarter of the nineteenth 
century. He allowed himself to become the par- 
tisan of a sect within a sect. He side-tracked him- 
self and his platform. And the world and the 
church, which move very rapidly in America, have 
passed on and left him on the siding, with a hall 
full of auditors who, like himself, are unable to dis- 
cern the signs of the times, but with no consider- 
able audience and little real following, outside his 
Tremont Temple congregation. 


THE WASTE OF FRICTION. 


a a great many people over- 
work, but there are a great many sins laid on 
the shoulders of work which ought to be bound on 
the back of friction. Friction kills ten men where 
overwork kills one; friction destroys freshness, wastes 
energy, spends courage, and induces failure. Except 
in cases where personal adjustments are absolutely 
necessary, friction is pure waste, serves no purpose, 
accomplishes no result, and is so much capital of 


hood, none of the barriers of self-respect. 


health, strength, high spirit, and good working 
power thrown away. It is safe to say that no great 
enterprise ever succeeded in which friction was not 
reduced to the minimum, because friction involves 
necessarily defective organization or antagonistic 
methods and plans. The home in which friction 
is a permanent element is a caricature of a real 
home. It is a home without repose, without cheer- 
fulness, without that atmosphere of confidence, 
sweetness, and sacrifice which is to all the best and 
noblest interests of the family what the air is to 
plants and men. Incidental friction and occasional 
friction are inevitable; continuous friction means 
bad organization, unsympathetic workers, or the 
presence of obstinacy, stupidity, or willfulness. 
Wherever it exists it ought to be taken as an indi- 
cation that there is something wrong, and as a 
suggestion that it is time to examine the situation 
and remove the obstacles. In most cases the ob- 
servance of a few simple principles will eliminate 
this exasperating source of weakness and failure. 

It is useless for people to try to accomplish a 
common result without mutual confidence in each 
other. If a man lacks confidence in his partners, 
he would better dissolve the partnership and form 
new business connections; if a man lacks confidence 
in his friends, he would better examine himself_to 
see whether he is worthy of association with them, 
and if he can satisfy his mind on that point he 
would better cease intercourse with them rather 
than carry it on at the expense of that good under- 
standing which is the basis of all true friendship. 
A friendship accompanied by incessant irritation 
will sooner or later come to an end, and the sooner 
that end is reached the better. Mutual confidence 
is the only sound and healthy basis for co-operation 
in any enterprise. When we cease to have confi- 
dence in each other, it is time that the connection 
should be broken. The other method of keeping 
up arelationship out of which the heart is gone, and — 
so producing a continual friction, is a slow torture 
to which death is far preferable. 

Thoroughgoing sympathy makes friction impossi- 
ble, and is at the same time the foundation rock on 
which all great success is builded. No man can 
co-operate, heart and soul, with another unless he 
has sympathy with his aims and spirit. He can- 
not even understand what those aims and spirit are 
without the power to put himself in the other’s 
place and see things from his point of view. Great 
enterprises go through to success when men come 
into full sympathy with each other in their devo- 
tion to a great purpose. Suchasympathy is asilent 
but infallible interpreter between men who may 
differ in many points, urge diverse methods, even 
possess antagonistic temperaments, and yet be per- 
fectly harmonious through their harmony in some 
central purpose. | 

Every great work is, in a certain sense, a com- 
promise. No man is able to achieve a great thing | 
with his own unaided hand. At some point or 
another he needs the help of others, and when he 
needs that help he must concede something to it. 
It is only under a despotism or under some form of: 
slavery that one man arbitrarily imposes his will on 
another. In that case there is no friction because 
there is no individuality, no consciousness of man- 
Mutual 
concessions are the price which men must pay for 
co-operation, and in the end they gain more than 
they lose, for many a man who has genius for ideas 
is helpless without the practical skill which can give 
them shape and form. In the shaping and form- 
ing, the idea is generally modified to advantage. 

Men who work together and without friction 
must respect each other. There is nothing which 
creates so effective an esprit de corps, which de- 
velops so thorough a discipline, as the common re- 
spect of each man for the place, responsibilities, — 
and authority of every other. If a man’s person- 
ality and authority are not respected in a department 
of a business, it is time for him to insist on the 
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proper recognition of both; or if his superior 
has not yet learned the primary business principle 
of respecting the personality and the authority of a 
subordinate, it is time that he went back to the 
_ kindergarten and made a thorough study of the first 
principles of success. = 

If mutual confidence, mutual sympathy, mutual 
concession, and mutual respect are studiously cul- 
tivated, friction will disappear and success be 
achieved. Where men are hand-in-glove in proper 
relations, and in the proper spirit toward each other, 
friction is impossible. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


That “jolly chapter of Rabelais,” of which Mr. 
Browning has spoken, was under investigation the 
other day by the Spectator when Mr. Cynikos Hard- 
sense happened along and began to talk. “Maybe,” 
said he, abruptly, “ maybe the reviewers’ judgment that 
your keen Frenchman’s curious language was the ex- 
pression of a high moral purpose is correct, and maybe 
it is true that Balzac’s droll methods served a valuable 
spiritual purpose. Perhaps it’s perfectly proper to 
classify the ‘ Fair Maid of Portillon’ in the same cat- 
egory with the philosophical utterances of Socrates or 
Aurelius. I don’t know much about such things, and 
I wouldn’t dare to express an opinion; but, young 
- man ”’—this with an admonitory shake of a fat forefin- 
ger—* I want to say that the so-called ‘ method ’ and 
‘moral purpose’ of certain authors is nothing more nor 
less than sheer fudge. When I was younger I used to 
know a good fellow of a minister who was forever elab- 
orating supposititious instances of depravity for casuist- 
- jeal analysis. This minister was a good friend of mine, 
but some of us got tired of his strange talk after a time, 
and avoided the topics that excited his eloquence. One 
day he was telling me a story based on an imaginary 
ease, and he so annoyed me that I burst out at last with 
the rather startling exclamation : ‘ My friend, the devil 
is laughing at you!’ © Well, sir, he turned pale, and left 
me in a huff. But he never told any more stories, and 
a long time afterward he met me, and said : ‘ Old fel- 
low, you were right about that.’ Now, I say that a man 
expresses himself after the manner of the spirit that is 
in him, and while certain literary records are valuable as 
works of art, and as the historical evidence of a people’s 
mental and moral tone at a certain period, believe me 
that a good many people who have written vulgarity 
have received credit for a moral purpose that didn’t 
belong to them. Literary babblers are frequently 
invested with an oracular character that, like Washing- 
ton’s prayer at Valley Forge, is admitted as history 
without much investigation, because even if it isn’t true 
it doesn’t do any harm, and it’s edifying reading.” The 
Spectator doesn’t always agree with Mr. Cynikos Hard- 
sense, but he thought he would give Mr. Hardsense’s 
views publicity for once—to be taken or not. 

It was only the other day that the Spectator received 
a very severe scolding from Mr. Cynikos Hardsense. 
There was some discussion going on about the “ poor 
man,” on which subject the Spectator was making what 
he considered some well-chosen and happy observa- 
tions, when Mr. Cynikos Hardsense, in his gruff way, 
saw fit to interfere and criticise. ‘ Ugh!” says Mr. 
Hardsense, in a sneering tone of indignant disgust. 
‘What do you mean, sir, by the term ‘poor man’ ?” 
And then, “like jesting Pilate,” as Bacon said, he 
“would not stay for an answer,” but proceeded immedi- 
ately to explain how the term ‘poor man’ is used, as he 
chose to declare, inaccurately. “Sir,” said Mr. Cynikos 
Hardsense, “you say that the Government provides 
this and that and the other thing for the ‘poor man ;’ 
but permit me to correct you, and to say that the Gov- 
ernment—of which, by the way, the poor man is, or is 
supposed to be, an important part— provides relief for 
the pauper. 1] 
aceuracy of your statement. Most writers and speak- 
ers, I have observed, confound the two terms, ‘ poor 
man’ and ‘pauper,’ and it will be well for you to un- 
derstand the distinction. You have written yourself, 


sir””—here the Spectator blushed violently that ‘ the- 


pride of poverty is proverbial,’ and that he who would 
find the deserving poor must seek them out. A good 
deal of legislation has been undertaken, and a good 
deal of sympathy has been expressed publicly and in 
substantial form, for the ‘ poor man,’ but in many cases 
—I don’t say in all—these charitable movements have 


I am a poor man myself, and I[ deny the. 


been started in answer to the entreaties, not of the 
‘poor man,’ and have ended in benefit, not to the ‘ poor 
man,’ but of and to whom, sir? That is.your question, 
Only understand me when I say that the ‘ poor man’s’ 
name has been invoked in enterprises that never 
reached the‘ poor man.’ If you would find him, come 
with me, sir, some evening, and I will lead you through 
an uninviting by-lane into a rough doorway and up 


rickety stairs into a lamp-lit, dismal room where the - 


‘poor man,’ stained with the dust of a hard day’s work, 
is gathered with his family about a bare board and par- 


taking of humble fare in scant quantity. Few people 


have reached his heart, and not many have reached his 
ear, for he is never found among any gathering of sup- 
plicants, and he walks the streets with steady step and 
stares at the dress and equipage of his rich neighbor 
with calm eye and cap on head. Nevertheless, he is 
not quite sure that he will be able to get enough money 
to-morrow by his labor to purchase medicine for his 
sick child or obtain food for his hungry babes. Legis- 
lators know him not, and many philanthropists igno- 
rantly pass him by, for he has no voice for his own 
misery ; but he is the ‘poor man’ whose name is so 
often taken in vain.” Mr. Cynikos Hardsense is a gen- 
tleman who exercises no euphuistic faculty when he 
is talking about these things ; and if he has said any- 
thing that might better have been left unsaid, the 
Spectator takes the liberty of apologizing for him in 
advance, and of explaining that, like Dickens’s famous 
character—or was it Thackeray’s ?—“ he doesn’t mean 
anything by it.” | 
| 

_ Mr. Cynikos Hardsense is fond of strolling, and of 
talking, too. He likes to have a companion to whom 
he can communicate his peculiar views on the ques- 
tions that engage his thought. This is the reason, 
no doubt, why he invited the Spectator the other day 
to “take a walk.” The Spectator and Mr. Hardsense 
accordingly lounged along Broadway for a few blocks 
at one of its crowded points. ‘“ The Dutch have taken 
Holland,” says Mr. Cynikos Hardsense, “ ‘the school- 
boys used to say ;’ the Jews have taken New York, too, 
my dear boy.” “ How is that, Cynikos ?” says the Spec- 
tator. “Oh, look at those signs, will you ?” says Mr. 
Hardsense, with an impatient flip of his stout forefinger. 
“Sure enough !” says the Spectator, humbly ; “ there 
seems to be a conspicuous predominance of Hebrew 
names.” “Yes,” says Mr. Hardsense, indulgently, 
“and you'll find Hebrew names over many of the 
best-appointed and most firmly established business 
houses of the city. And why is it, sir?” Mr. Hard- 
sense abruptly broke out. “It is doubtless true, what 
you say,” says the Spectator, with a timid caution born 
of past experience, “although it never occurred to me 
before ; but I am sure, Mr. Cynikos, I have no idea of 
the cause, except it be that the Hebrews are thrifty and 
industrious—” “ And hard,” says Mr. Cynikos—*“ And 
sharp,” says the Spectator. “ But that isn’t the only 
reason,” says Mr. Hardsense. “I'll tell you, sir: the 
Hebrews help one another ; they have a better practi- 
cal conception, apparently, of the Scriptural injunction 
than we Christians have. Why,” says Mr. Hardsense ; 
with a peculiar reminiscent smile, “I remember, when 
I was in business years ago, [ had a place in a splendid 
locality ; there were a great many large commercial 
houses about ‘my place ; but I failed. And a Hebrew 
friend who started in there afterward and adopted the 
same methods that had been mine made a fortune ; 
yes, sir,” says Mr. Hardsense, in a sudden blaze, “ he 
made a fortune ; and because his Hebrew friends and 
he helped one another. ‘Help one another,’ [ say,” 


says Mr. Cynikos Hardsense. 


THE ROE MEMORIAL. 


is only possible to estimate approximately the 
sum of money which will be necessary to secure 
the memorial to Mr. Roe which has been suggested 
in these columns. Such estimates as have been 
secured indicate that five hundred dollars will cover 
all possible expenses in securing the bowlder, remov- 
ing it to a proper location, placing it in position, 
putting upon it a suitable inscription in a suitable 
form, and arranging the ground about it. If there 
is any deficiency, the amount will be made up with- 
out further application to Mr. Roe’s friends. 
The sum of five hundred dollars is not a large 
amount for such a purpose; it is an amount 
which could be easily raised among a _ few of 
Mr. Roe’s personal friends, without application to 
the greater circle of those who feel that they are 
under obligations to him. But the value of such a 


memorial depends, not upon the sum of money put 
into it, but upon the spontaneity and extent of the 
recognition, appreciation, and regard represented 
by it. It is desirable, therefore, that as great a 
number of persons as possible should contribute to 
this purpose; it would be much more satisfactory 
to receive one-dollar contributions from five hun- 
dred people than one-hundred-dollar contributions 
from five people. Any amount, however large or 
small, will be received, acknowledged, and used for 
the purpose indicated. It isdesirable that the work 
should be done as soon as the season opens, and it 
is therefore desirable that the contributions should 
be made at once. They may be sent to The Chris- 
tian Union. | 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE disappearance of the Rev. Charles H. 

Smith, pastor of the Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester (Boston), of which brief mention was made 
in the news columns of last week’s Christian Union, 
is one of. the most painful and mysterious events 
that has taken place in this city for a long time. 
Up to the hour of writing this letter no tidings have 
been received which afford any rational ground for 
an attempt to solve the enigma. The most strenu- 
ous efforts have been made by his family, his church, 
and the police authorities of Boston to discover 
the dark secret, but in vain. Numerous telegrams 
have been received from different parts of the 
country—the most apparently important being from 
New York City—announcing the discovery of per- 
sons answering Mr. Smith’s description; but in 
every instance the clue, when followed, has been 
found to lead to nothing. Three theories are sug- 
gested—murder, suicide,and a wandering away under 
the impulse of mental aberration. The circumstance 
that he drew some money from a bank on the morn- 
ing of his disappearance is thought by some to ren- 
der the first hypothesis probable. The finding of 
his hat the next morning near the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, which is located not far from 
the Charles River, is consistent with the idea of 
either murder or suicide. But there is absolutely 
nothing to render the second supposition probable. 
Mr. Smith is, or was, a young, hopeful, successful, 
and happy man, beloved by his family and friends, 
esteemed wherever known. But a few days ago 
he expressed himself in conversation as exceedingly 
glad in view of the future, as the providence of 
God seemed to be opening his path before him. 
Of mental aberration he is not known to have ever 
given any slightest sign. It seems to many, whose 
judgment is entitled to the greatest weight, incred- 
ible and all but impossible that Mr. Smith could 
have been murdered and no trace of the crime be 
yet found. 


The religious papers are, as the readers of The 
Christian Union must have observed, again discuss- 
ing the perennial question which the “ Andover 
Review ” treated some years ago in a now famous 
editorial entitled “ The Dead Line of Fifty—or is 
it Forty?’ Mr. George Beal, manager of the 
Ministerial Bureau of the Congregational House, 
has made very valuable suggestions in regard to 
some reasons why so many churches clamor for 
young pastors. He thinks that the secret is largely 
to be found in the difficulty with which clergymen 
of advanced years adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions of modern religious life, especially as that 
life is expressed in the young people’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor and other newly born activities. 
At the March meeting of the Congregational Sun- 
day-School Superintendents’ Union of Boston and 
vicinity, the Rev. Daniel March, D.D., of Woburn, 
delivered an address that was full, pressed down, and 
running over with intellectual and spiritual life of 
1889. Dr. March was ordained in 1845. His 
parish will have no other pastor so long as it can 
keep him, and the only “ dead line” that he has 
awaiting him is the line of death. 

I wonder whether any light could be thrown on 
the problem by a diligent study of such a charac-— 
ter and career as that of Mr. Sydney Bartlett, who 
died last week in Boston, in his ninety-first year. 
Mr. Bartlett has been for many years the most 
eminent lawyer at the Massachusetts bar. He was 
a contemporary of Daniel Webster and Rufus 
Choate, and was one of the very few men deemed 
worthy to cope with those giants in the days of 
their greatest forensic triumphs. Why should there 
not be a dead line of fifty—or forty—in the legal as 
much as in the clerical profession? Yet Sydney 
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Bartlett’s reputation and actual practice at the bar, 
which were great at forty, were greater at fifty, and 
greatest at ninety. A few days before his ninetieth 
birthday he appeared before the’ full bench of the 
Supreme Court and delivered a powerful plea as 
leading counsel in a case involving the constitu- 
tional question whether or not the State Legislature 
had authority to control by statute the appointment 
and supervision of Boston’s police. He came from 
his residence on Beacon Street to his office on State 
Street every day, almost, during his ninetieth year, 
as regularly as any man in this city came to his 
place of business. An eminent lawyer, now the 
senior member of the Boston bar, who had known 
Mr. Bartlett for half a century, said to me, on the 
morning after the latter’s death, as indicative of 
‘thé marvelous powers which the deceased possessed 
clear up to the very end, “ Why, Sydney Bartlett 


could get a thousand dollars for winking! 


Naturally, the failure of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to receive within 5,000 votes of 
a majority in New Hampshire has dampened, 
somewhat, the hopes of those who are working and 
praying for the adoption of such an amendment in 
Massachusetts. Everybody is surprised that 
less than the requisite two-thirds vote was obtained 
for ratifying the proposed amendment to the New 
Hampshire Constitution doing away with certain 
curious vestiges of religious sectarianism which 
have been practically obsolete for many years. 
The bill to grant municipal suffrage to women has 
been rejected in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 90 yeas to 139 nays. The 
Republicans were nearly evenly divided on the 
measure, but the Democrats cast 54 votes in the 
negative to 8 in the affirmative. Shall we con- 
sider that last fact as confirmatory of your recent 
editorial “ Democrats Repudiating Democracy ”? 
The most extensive “strike” known in New 
England for years is now in progress at Fall River, 
in this State. The weavers in the _ cotton 
mills, to the number of about 10,000, have gone 
out to enforce their demand for a ten per cent. 
advance in wages. Their claim is that the increase 
asked would no more than restore wages to the 
point from which reductions were made at a former 
period, and that the business of the companies is 
now in condition to warrant a fulfillment of the 
promise made at the time of the “cut” that rates 
should be restored as soon as possible. If the diffi- 
culty is not settled by next Tuesday—and there is 
now no prospect of a settlement—fully 20,000 
laborers will then be out of employment, most of 
them in abject poverty. I will not now express any 
opinion about the merits of the strife. But I will 
say this, speaking from personal observation: Let 
no man visit Fall River and study the faces of the 
men, women, and children employed in the cotton 
mills there, when every mill is running up to its full 
capacity and every operative is at work, unless the 
visitor is prepared to endure heartache. 


M. C. A. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF NEW ENGLAND 
TOWNS. 
By THE Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


MONG the hopeful signs of the hour are the 
benefactions of New England emigrants to 
the towns in which they were born. Sad indeed 
has it been to see so many of the old and once nota- 
ble places of this section of the country deteriorat- 
ing. The thrifty, enterprising population of the 
years in which they prospered seem to have moved 
to the seaboard, or Western cities, and their deca- 
dence was the mournful spectacle those revisiting 
them once beheld. While this has been the case 
with some of the old towns, it has not been true of 
all: We gladly note a revived interest in their 
well-being, and generous gifts to their institutional 
life by their sons and daughters who have gone 
forth therefrom. From clear across the ocean has 
come from an honored citizen of Hancock, N. H., 
who died recently in Paris, a bequest of $20,000 
for its local institutions, and this is in addition to the 
gift of a library building made some time ago. 
Wolfsboro’ has been the recipient of generous gifts 
from a Boston banker, who thus signalizes his inter- 
est in this place of his nativity. 

Concord has been honored in like manner by two 
of its children, who have thus wisely memorialized 
themselves in a library that will be a perpetual 
source of blessing to that city. Milton also has 
been honored by legacies from one of its sons who 
recently died, whereby its educational and relig- 


vided. 


ious enterprises will be greatly benefited. New 
London, Newport, Hebron, Candia, Croydon, Allens- 
town, Kingston, New Boston, and Charlestown 
have all within a comparatively short time been 
most generously remembered with moneyed benefac- 
tions that will bring to them a new attractiveness 
and enrich them with ampler privileges. It is a 
healthful exhibit of civic and State pride, which is 
sure to result in the rescue of many a town from its 
decadence, and its restoration to a larger life than 
it knew even years ago. From such went forth 
those who have made their mark in the world, and 
it is an every way proper tribute to build within 
them such institutions as will contribute to make 
them wholesome abiding-places, in touch with the 
thought and enterprise usually supposed to be found 
only in the great centers of population. Ifthe native 
New England stock is thinning out in the interior 
villages and towns, there is all the more reason for 
doing whatever is possible to keep up the morale of 
life therein, and forestall the deterioration notice- 
able in not a few once thriving places. The New 
England academy has yet a large future before it, 
and the old churches, so difficult now to sustain, are 
entitled to the generous remembrances of those 
whose character they did so much to shape. We 
note, therefore, with gratitude and gladness this 
renaissance of old New England towns. As the 
natal places of some of our most distinguished men 
in all walks of life, it is fitting that they should be 
improved, and the equipment needed to furnish 
coming generations with varied advantages be pro- 
It will redeem some places from going to 
seed, and to others it will bring a new lease of life. 
Moreover, these towns, because of their revived and 
ampler life, are likely to become increasingly popular 
as summer resorts. More and more are the denizens 
of our great cities trying to lengthen the summer 
vacation, and as the inclination to go to fashionable 
watering-places lessens, there will be a return to the 
healthier country life, now made so attractive by 
the adornments and enlarged equipment of these 
birthplaces of grateful New Englanders. ‘This 
reawakened interest in the old towns of New Eng- 
land has by no means spent itself, and we may look 
to see the list of places remembered by generous 
benefactors greatly increased. As some of the 
villages of old England have been lifted to a new 
life by the gifts of those linked to them by birth- 
ties, so will the same thing be witnessed here. 
Towns connected with the names of now prosperous 
men scattered everywhere throughout the land are 
to reap their compensation in natal gifts and 
bequests. Rural communities will gain a new charm, 
and summer seats will bring them into fresh promi- 
nence, and this refluent wave of interest in them from 
city folk inure to their benefit. The sons and 
daughters of New Hampshire have of late made 
themselves conspicuous by their devotion to the 
well-being of their early homes. But the same 
spirit is evident in the emigrants from other of the 
New England States, and this renaissance of town 
life is noticeable throughout their length and breadth. 
It is doubtful if any other land has so many thrifty 
interior communities, noteworthy for their intelli- 
gence and for institutions at once their pride as well 
as memorials of the goodly number they have sent 
forth to lead in the upbuilding of the Nation. 


THE SINGLE TAX DEFICIT. 


By CHARLES SPAHR. 


N the issue of The Christian Union for March 7 
there appeared an article by Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman upon the “ Effect of the Single Rent Tax,” 
which ranks easily first among the attempts which 
have been made by the advocates of that reform to 
show that the funds which the single tax would place 
at the disposal of society would be adequate for the 
abolition of all other taxes. 
not, like Mr. George, assert that the proposed 
remedy would “ raise wages, increase the earnings 
of capital, extirpate pauperism, and abolish poverty,” 
but merely that when all taxes have been shifted 
upon rent, there would remain a surplus to the 
present land-owners. 

The estimates made by The Christian Union 
which Mr. Shearman attacks with so much acumen 
seemed to the writer to be moderate and con- 
ciliatory in a high degree. In the first place, 
the Commonwealth chosen—that of Connecticut 
—is one in which the value which has accrued 
to the land through the improvements made by 
successive generations has finally reached a great 
amount, being nearly $1,300 for each family of five. 
In the next place, it was estimated that under 


Mr. Shearman does | 


the single tax Connecticut would pay no larger 
share of the National taxation than it pays at pres- 
ent, though the value of her land in proportion to 
population is nearly half again as great as the aver- 
age in the Nation at large. Under the single tax 
system her share of the National revenues in 1880 | 
would have been five millions and a half, which was 
almost exactly the amount of her State and local 
taxes. This would have made her total taxation 
eleven million dollars. 

Mr. Shearman, assuming that the market value 
of the land of Connecticut is $219,000,000—a mod- 
erate claim—asserts that its rental value would be 
at least 63 per cent. upon this amount. Here Mr. 
Shearman makes a mistake of which a single tax 
advocate ought not to be guilty. One of the chief 
arguments in favor of the single tax is that 
rents have a tendency to increase as time goes 
on; and, therefore, that market values do not 
represent the capitalization of the present rents, 
but the capitalization of future expected rents. 
Furthermore, the renting of farm land at a profit 
is an extremely difficult operation. The writer 
has been told by acquaintances in a Western State, 
where the rate of interest is high, that it was 
impossible to rent land so as to realize 4 per 
cent. He has one acquaintance’ who found it 
impossible to rent his land for more than 1 per 
cent. of its market value because no renter would 
make the improvements upon it which were neces- 
sary to make it profitable. If, then, we would find 
the present rental of the land of the State of Con- 
necticut, which is all that any single tax man has 
ever claimed a wish to confiscate, 44 per cent. would 
be a liberal estimate, and 44 per cent. upon the 
$219,000,000 worth of land would be but $9,860,- 
000, instead of the $11,000,000 demanded.? In- 
stead of leaving a surplus, therefore, the single tax 
would confer the opposite benefit of enforcing re- 
trenchment in the administration of the National 
Government. But even this does not sum up the 
embarrassment of the situation. The most impor- 
tant yet remains. In this estimate we have as- 
sumed that the rent of the entire value of the land 
is confiscated by the State, and not merely the rent 
of that value which the land would have destitute 
of all improvements. It is doubtful if any single 
tax man would maintain that the bare land without 


any improvements would possess more than three- 


quarters of the present value, and, therefore, if the 
community confiscated merely “unearned” rental, 
the deficit would be enormous. 

Just how much value the land would have were 
it not for improvements it would be very interest- 
ing to inquire. Right here lies the chief fallacy of 
the single tax advocates. They continually assume 
that the value of the land is chiefly due to the popu- 
latiori, not chiefly to improvement; many of them 
assume that it is entirely due to population. Butif 
this be true, then in the city of Boston each family 
of five adds $5,000 to the value of the land ; in the 
State of Connecticut, $1,250; in South Carolina 
and Mississippi, $300, and in the new States of 
Dakota and Montana quite as little. If it be popu- 
lation and not improvements which gives the value 
to the land, how happens it that in the different 
States the value of the land bears no proportion to 
the number of people? In those States where the 
land values are small the difficulty involved in 
adopting the single tax becomes greater. In the 
Territory of Montana, for instance, the value of the 
personal property in 1880 was three times the.value 
of all real estate, and probably four times the value of 
the land. As the average of the local taxes upon all 
property was 2 per cent., the single tax proposition 
would have involved a tax of at least 10 per cent. 
upon the land. After the National Government 
had deducted 3 per cent., instead of abolishing 
poverty the people of Montana would have been 
compelled to abolish their public schools. 

That which is true of new Territories, taken as a 
whole, is true of new towns and small towns in the 
oldest States. The value of the land in such towns, 
as is shown by the report of the State Board of 
Equalization in Ohio for 1880, ‘is generally less 
than one-third of the value of all the real estate, 
and less than one-seventh of all the property now 
subject to taxation. If land alone were taxed. 
therefore the rate in such towns would be from 10 
to 14 per cent. As a result, public improvements 
must, under the single tax régime, be in great 


1Even 5 per cent. would barely suffice. Yet if $10,000 
worth of land now yields a rental of $500, in twenty years it 
would probably yield $600 and be eapitalized at $15,000. In 
other words, the owner will have gained an average of 7'2 
per cent. upon his investment. Mr. Giffen estimates the 


average return in England upon capital in land at but three 
fifths the average return upon capital in general. 
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part suspended, and town growth and the increase 
in land values be completely stopped. If, then, 
the property-owners have paid for the improve- 
ments, public and private, which have given to 
their land its increased value, have they not the 
same right to its rental that railway capitalists 
have to the rental derived from their roads ? 

But the most singular feature in Mr. Shearman’s 
article is his attempt to show that the railroads 
would be exceptionally burdened under a single 

tax. Wherever a railroad is stocked and bonded 
at more than the capital actually invested in its 
building and equipment, such bonds and such stock 
are deemed by the masses to represent capitalized 
extortion. If the State, instead of reducing rates, 
appropriates a part of the inordinate dividends 
which present rates permit, it supports itself by 
an indirect taxation almost as burdensome to the 
masses as the tax on wool and sugar. ‘Thirty 
‘miles of railroad, costing $1,000,000, probably do 
not occupy more than 150 acres. A farm of 150 
acres is probably uot worth more than $10,000. 
If each be taxed merely upon “ the value of the un- 
improved land occupied,” then the farmer must pay 
the same upon $10,000 worth of property as the 
railroad upon $1,000,000. When single tax men are 
told that it is unjust to tax the owner of a vacant 
lot as much as the owner of one with a fine build- 
ing upon it, they reply that this equal taxation is a 
penalty upon the former for not erecting a similar 
building upon his lot. In the same way it may be 
supposed that the farmer with $10,000 is to be 
taxed as much as the railroad upon its $1,000,000, 
as a penalty upon him for not covering his land 
with a railroad. 

There is no doubt but that the imposition of a 
single tax would result in removing the burdens 
which now rest on the propertyless masses ; never- 
theless, there is an American way of bringing this 
about quite as effectually, far more justly, and far 
more promptly than the single tax which Mr. 
George and Mr. Shearman advocate, and that is the 
equal taxation of all property, real and personal, 
taxing the property where it has its tangible ex- 
istence. The State of Connecticut has shown that 
it is as easy to tax the property of railroads as 
it is to tax the property of farmers, and every 
State in the country should follow its example. 


All that is necessary is to stop trying to tax in- | 


tangible certificates, and stop exempting tangible 
property. As Governor Cleveland said in his 
message to the State Legislature of New York 
in 1884, personal property needs the _protec- 
tion of the law quite as much as realty, and 
there is no reason for granting it any exemp- 
tions not accorded to the latter. All over the 
country the masses are demanding that personal 
property shall bear its share of taxation, and in 
some States they are succeeding in their efforts. 
When, as is now happening, single tax reformers 
try to defeat this measure which the plain people 
of the country have at heart, and work along with 
the monopolists in teying to make perpetual the 
present disgraceful exemptions of personalty, there 
is need that they should be attacked by those 
who have at heart quite as much as themselves the 
exemption of labor from taxation. ‘The increasing 
separation between the riches of the few and the 
poverty of the many will never be lessened until in 
all our States all forms of property are taxed once 
at a uniform rate, and until the National Govern- 
ment shall abandon the indirect taxation of the neces- 
sities and comforts of life, and levy a direct tax 
upon such holdings of property as are in excess of 
the demands of the comfort, culture, or character 
of the possessor. Such taxation is in the line of 
American tradition and American spirit. The 
re-enactment of a single clause of the National tax 
law of 1798—namely, that which imposed a tax of 
one-half per cent. upon fortunes in excess of $30,000 
—would make possible the immediate abolition of all 
indirect taxes except those upon the injurious 
luxuries. 3 


SPIRITUAL INSIGHT AND MATTHEW 
| ARNO 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


: | NOTE that The Christian Union looks upon 

Matthew Arnold as he appears in his prose writ- 
ings as “singularly deficient in spiritual insight.” 
Unless the terms are used in some special and re- 
stricted sense, I do not think the charge quite just. 
If it is meant that he was not an eminently devout 
and religious- nature, a sample of the specialization 
of the spiritual and religious faculties, like New- 


man or Maurice or even Sir Thomas Browne, then 
I quite agree. But if it is meant that he was 
deficient in the power to apprehend the value and 
importance of invisible, spiritual things, the value 
of the religious sentiment in man, that he had not 
a clear, penetrating vision into the sources of the 


| spirit’s wealth and strength, that he was not moved 


and attracted by the good as well as by the beauti- 
ful, by righteousness as well as by lucidity, then I 
protest. Ithink Arnold must be classed among the 
men who, like Wordsworth, Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Emerson, are essentially religious, men who reach 
and move the spirit and help forward the higher 
life ; less than they in some respects, but superior in 
others—superior to any of them in clearness of 
vision, in power to see things exactly as they are. 
The great army of literary men and poets are 
worldly minded ; whatever else they touch, they 
do not touch the spirit. Who would say that 
Chaucer or-Shakespeare or Byron or Burns or 
Pope had any religious value? All Arnold’s more 
notable poems sound the spirit’s depths. His mind 
dissolves in presence of the great facts of life, death, 
and eternity. Their yearning, their spiritual aspi- 
ration, and their penetrating insight are remark- 
able. It is the soul that feels and responds to 
them, and not merely the esthetic and literary 
faculty. All deep spiritual-minded men feel 


“. . . the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


This burdened Matthew Arnold’s soul, but it never 
obscured the clearness of its vision. Does The 
Christian Union deny him spiritual insight because 
he refused to accept the miracles, or§because he did 
not penetrate the mystery of the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, original sin, and other enigmas with which 
the religious world has burdened itself? Who has 
penetrated these mysteries ? Millions of pious souls 
accept them, and call their acceptance an under- 
standing of them, but they confuse words., They 


are transcendent mysteries that baffle all reason. 


They are to be accepted, if at all, upon faith 
alone. | 

It is true that in his prose writings Arnold ap- 
pears solely as the critic, the divider of one thing 
from another, the classifier. He is cool, clear, 
disinterested. He does not so much address the 
religious, emotional nature as the intelligence, and 
aims to satisfy that craving in us for those things 
that are true and excellent in and of themselves. In 
his religious writings, in “ Literature and Dogma,” 
“God and the Bible,” “St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism,” Arnold is still the critic, the diagnoser ; he 
is solely bent on seeing things just as they are; but it 
seems to me there is no want of spiritual insight, 
unless we narrow the term so that it means seeing 
the truth of some particular creed or dogma. 

When we examine our notions closely, it is very 
doubtful if what is called spiritual insight differs 
from any other true insight—the power to pene- 
trate into hidden forces and meanings, to get at 
the true inwardness of things. True, the logical, 
reasoning mind differs from the imaginative, poetic 
mind, and from the fervid, religious mind ; but is 
not the faculty with which we determine the truth 


or falsity of a proposition the same in all cases? A 


thing cannot be false to the intellect and true to 


what we call the soul or the heart, nor vice versa. . 


The intellect may not see what the heart feels, but 
the heart is blind, and the mind alone can supply 
it witheyes. Therejis no more unsafe guide in our 
search for the truth than our feelings or our attrac- 
tions and repulsions. We feel so and so about a 
matter, but the previous question is, owght we to 
feel so and so? By the term spiritual insight I 
suppose we commonly mean the capacity to appre- 
hend spiritual things, or ,those things that are 
related to our religious needs and aspirations, and 
I find no clearer or fuller recognition of these 
things than in the pages of Matthew Arnold. The 
passage in one of his earlier essays from Greek 
poetry sets in emotional, poetic form the thought 
which is at the bottom of all his religious criticisms 
and teachings: “QO! that my lot may lead me in 
the path of holy innocence of word and deed, the 


-path which august laws ordain, laws that in the 


highest empyrean had their birth, of which Heaven 
is the father alone, neither did the race of mortal 
man beget them, nor shall oblivion ever put them 
to sleep. The power of God is mighty in them, 
and groweth not old.” | 

No doubt there has grown up in the church a 
usage which assigns to the terms spiritual insight, 
spiritual-mindedness, etc., a narrow and exclusive 
meaning, and which would deny them to all persons 
who do not accept the popular view of Christianity, 


or who lived in the pre-Christian ages. One of the 
most successful so-called religious books of the day, — 
Drummond’s * Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
narrows the spiritual world to the creed of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church. Unless you believe 
this creed, you are separated from the spiritual 
world by the same gulf that separates the organic 
from the inorganic ; and in the tone of the press 
and pulpit of the churches generally there is an 
assumption of usufruct of spiritual and divine 
things. I am not criticising this trait, but pointing 
it out. In the creed of the true-blue Calvinistic 
Church it is held that a person can have no insight 
into spiritual things till his eyes are specially 
opened by an act of divine grace. Then things 
become straight and plain to him which before were 
dark and crooked. This may be so, but I trust the 
good brethren will forgive me if I say this view 
represents a phase of thought which is transient and 
limited, and which is certainly passing away. It is 
one phase of Puritanism, and is fading out with the 
rest. How can we deny spiritual insight, spirit- 
ual-mindedness, or faith, hope, charity, to such 
pagans as Plato, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, or 
Plutarch, or to Seneea? or, in our own time and 
country. to such a man as Emerson—a man, as it 
seems to me, of the most heroic spiritual fiber? 
‘‘But Esaias is very bold, and saith, I was found of 
them that sought me not, I was made manifest unto 
them that asked not after me.” Think you the man 
of science does not also find God? that Huxley and 
Darwin and Tyndall do not find God, though they 
may hesitate to use that name? Whoever finds 
truth finds God, does he not? whoever loves truth 
loves God, does he not? ‘ He judged the cause of 
the poor and the needy: was not this to know me ? 
saith the Lord.” 

Has conversion, then, no power to open the eyes ? 
The old-fashioned conversion of our fathers and 
mothers was an emotional, not an intellectual, proe- 
ess ; it was an upheaval of the conscience and not 
a turning over of the mind, and is impossible to most 
natures. It did not open the eyes, but it enlisted 
the heart and the feelings; it begat love. Love is 
not sharp-sighted, but love is creative ; it finds mean- 
ing and value which an outsider does not find. A 
man who loves his church and its sacraments and 
ceremonies finds a significance and an importance 
in them which another does not. But it is to be 
remembered that these things are relative and per- 
sonal, and not absolute and universal. It is love 
which creates them, our own heightened feelings 
which impartsthem. They are subjective phenom- 
ena, and not objective realities. The creed of our 
church is not any more true that we love it and 
find it full of meaning and beauty. There is but one 
truth-tester, and that is the impartial, impersonal 
intellect. 

In all his criticism Arnold aimed at disinterested- 
ness. He does not appear as an advocate before a 
jury whose passions and prejudices are to be moved, 
but as a pleader before the judges in the highest 
court, whose reason is to be convinced. Religion 
as a sentiment, or as an emotion of his heart, is not 
often present in his prose writings, but religion as 
a conviction of his intellect is. He states the law, 
and states it with just as much spiritual insight as 
St. Paul does, but not with the same force of con- 
viction, because with less passion. Paul is a_pas- 
sionate pleader and denunciator; his words melt and 
burn: 

“ For I delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man: but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. - O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?” 

See how dispassionately Arnold states the same 
law: 

“As man advances in his development he be- 
comes aware of two lives, one permanent and im- 
personal, the other transient and bound to our con- 
trasted self ; he becomes aware of two selves, one 
higher and real, the other inferior and apparent ; 
and that the instinct in him truly to live, the desire 
for happiness, is served by following the first self 
and not the second.” 

‘It is to be remembered of Matthew Arnold that 
his culture, his temper, and his method were essen- 
tially classical, Greek ; that he looked with suspicion 
upon all disproportionate mental or spiritual devel- 
opment, that he would have the man equally de- 
veloped on all sides of his nature, and that he says 
in one of his poems that he owed “ special thanks ” 
to the “ even-balanced ” soul of the old Greek bard, 
whose ideal he seems to have had ever before him, 

“ Who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 


— -_——- —_ - 
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AN ANTIQUE DIRGE. 


By R. H. STopDARD. 


unbidden, so departs 
What is sweetest in our hearts ; 
Out of Night, or into Day, 

Coming, going, who can say ? 
Mocking voices answer, “ None ! 
Secrets these of Star and Sun, 
Circling on their silent way.” 

II. 


Then the Voice within me spake, 

Lest my heart should longer ache : 

“ Not out of Night, nor into Day, 

Close at hand, or far away, 

Are the things that lead astray : 

Bidden they come, and so depart— 

The sweet, sad woes that heal the heart.” 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
A GLIMPSE OF SPRING. 


OOKING out of the study windows this morn- 
ing, Rosalind noticed a sudden change in the 


_ group of willows on the hill. There was a tinge 
_ of fresh color in the mass of twigs which we recog- 
nized as the earliest harbinger of spring. In the 
sky there was a momentary softness of tone which 


turned the dial of thought forward on the instant, 
and we waited expectant for the reedy note that 
should tell us of the coming of the birds and the 


| freshness of the early summer on the woods and 
hills. 
_ March winds are rising, and the gray clouds will 
soon overshadow the sky. But fancy has been 
loosened, and will not return to its wonted subjec- 
tion to the work of the day. The subject one is 
studying is. flat, stale, and unprofitable; one no 


The illusion lasts but a moment, for the 


sooner settles down to it than the fragrance of the 
apple blossom, borne from some silent field of mem- 
ory or from some sunny orchard of the imagination, 


turns all the eager search for knowledge into ashes. 
When such a mood comes, as come it will when 
_ prophecies of spring are abroad, it is better to yield 
_ to the spell than to make a futile resistance. 


There is a volume close at hand which fits the 
day and the mood. It is Richard Jefferies’s “Field 
and Hedgerow,” the last word of one through 
whose heart and hand so much of the ripe loveli- 
ness of the English summer passed into English 
speech. One has but to open its pages and he finds 
himself between the blossoming hedges waiting for 
that thrilling music which lies hidden with the 
I give myself up to the 
spell of this beautiful book, and straightway I am 
loitering in the wheat fields ; I cross the old bridge 


_where the once busy wheel has grown decrepit and 
-moss-covered with age; I stroll through the deer 


park, shaded by venerable oaks; I pause at last in 
the old village where the repose and quaintness of 
an earlier and more rustic age still linger. Every 


_ flower, every grass, every tree, every bird, is known 
_ to my companion; and he knows, also, every road 


and by-path. Nothing escapes his eye, nothing 


_ eludes the record of his memory: “ Acres of per- 
fume come on the wind from the black and white 
_ of the bean field ; the firs fill the air by the copse 


with perfume. I know nothing to which the wind 
has not some happy use. Is there a grain of dust 
so small the wind shall hot find it out? Ground in 


the mill-wheel of the centuries, the iron of the dis- 


tant mountain floats like gossamer, and is drank up 
as dew by leaf and living lung. A thousand miles 
of cloud go by from morn till night, passing over- 
head without a sound; the immense packs, a mile 
square, succeed to each other, side by side, laid 
parallel, book-shape, coming up from the horizon 
and widening as they approach. From morn till 


night the silent footfalls of the ponderous vapors 


travel overhead, no sound, no creaking of the 
wheels and rattling of the chains; it is calm at the 


- earth ; but the wind labors without an effort above, 
with such ease, with such power. 
_hangs on the hillside where the couch-heaps are 
_ piled, a cumulus of smoke ; the wind comes, and it 
draws its length along like the genii from the 
earthen pot; there leaps up a great red flame, 
_ shaking its head; it shines in the bright sunlight ; 


Gray smoke 


you can see it across the valley.” 

But as I read, the moving world about me grows 
vague and indistinct ; I find myself thinking more 
and more of my companion. What a glance is his 
which sweeps the horizon and leaves no stir of life 


| unnoted; which follows the bird in its flight and 


detects the instinct which builds its nest and evokes 
its song; which searches the field and records 
every change in the tiny flower of the grass! How 
spacious must be the mind, how full the heart, how 
self-centered the life, when one matches with the im- 
measurable beauty of the world the genius which 
searches the heart of it all! This man surely must 
see his own way clear, must hold his own course 
without doubt or question, must need no help of 
human recognition, while his eye sees with such 
unerring clearness and his heart beats with the 
heart of nature herself! Was it so with Jefferies ? 
I turn from the book and recall the story of his 
long, heroic struggle with poverty, ending at last 
in a great agony of disease and death. Not quite 
three years ago he wrote: “I received letters from 
New Zealand, from the United States, even from 
the islands of the Pacific, from people who had 
read my writings. It seemed so strange that I 
should read these letters, and yet all the time be 
writhing inagony.” “ With truth I think I may say 


that there are few, very few, perhaps none, liv- |. 


ing who have gone through such a series of dis- 
eases. There are many dead—many who have 
killed themselves for a tenth part of the pain; 
there are few living.” And a friend has written 
of him: “ Who can picture the torture of these 
long years to him, denied as he was the strength 
to walk so much as one hundred yards in the 
world he loved so well? What hero like this, 
fighting with Death face to face so long, fearing 
and knowing, alas! too well, that no struggles could 
avail, and, worse than all, that his dear ones would 
be left friendless and penniless? Thus died a man 
whose name will be first, perhaps forever, in his 
own special work.” I turn to the last words writ- 
ten by his pen three years ago this spring: “I 
wonder to myself how they can all get on without 
me; how they manage, bird and flower, without 
ME, to keep the calendar for them. . . . They go 
on without me, orchis-flower and cowslip. I cannot 
number them all. I hear, as it were, the patter 
of their feet—flower and buds, and the beautiful 
clouds that go over, with the sweet rush of rain 
and burst of sun-glory among the leafy trees. 
They go on, and I am no more than the least of 
the empty shells that strew the sward of the hill.” 
He has told the heart of his story in a sentence : 
“Three great giants are against me: disease, 
despair, and poverty.” : 

These terrible words, in which the uttermost 
agony of a human soul speaks, blot out for the 
moment the vision of fair fields and golden weather; 
and one closes the book and falls to thinking. The 
story is an old one; it has been told of many a 
great heart whose work freights these cases with 


the weight of immortal thought ; and it is the con-. 


sciousness that these teachers and singers, these 
strong, unconquerable spirits, these loyal, aspiring 
souls, have shared with us the common lot of men, 
have suffered and despaired with the great army of 
humanity, which gives their works sustaining power. 
These books, in which we read the story of our own 
lives, were not the work of demi-gods secluded 
from the uncertainty and bitterness of human fort- 
une in some serene world of art; our weaknesses, 
our irresolution, our temptations, our blindnesses 
and misgivings, were theirsalso. And if they have 
held to the truth of their visions and the reality of 
their ideals, it has not been because they escaped 
the common lot, but because they held their way 
through it with unshaken resolution. Genius does 
not separate its possessors from their fellows; it 
makes them the more human by its power to 
uncover the deeps of experience, to unlock the 
innermost chambers of the heart, to enter into all 
that life is and means, not only to one’s self but to hu- 
manity. No human soul that comes to full self-knowl- 
edge escapes the penalty of growth into truth and 
power : the penalty of pain, of doubt and uncertainty, 
of misconceptions of spirit and purpose; of bitter 
struggle to make hard facts the helpers in the 
search and strife for freedom and fullness of life ; 
of long waiting ; of the sense of loneliness among 
one’s fellows; of the slow achievement through 
faith and patience. 

It has been said that the pathos of antique life 
lay in the contrast between the beauty of the world 
and man’s few and broken years; and that the 
pathos of medizval life lay in the contrast between 
the same beauty become a manifold temptation, and 
the soul of man, a stranger amid its shows and 
splendors, lodged in a cell while the heavens were 


blue, scourged and fasting while birds and wind 


sang the universal song of joy and freedom. The 
pathos of all time and life is the contrast between 
the illimitable thirst and the unsatisfying draught, 


between the flying ideal and the lagging real, be- 
tween the dream and the accomplishment, between 
aspiration and capacity and power on the one hand, 
and change, limitation, disease, and death on the 
other. Literature knows this pathos but too well ; 
the pathos to which no great soul and no great life 
is ever alien. 

The book has long since slipped from my hand, 
and a somber shadow seems to have quenched 
the glow of the fire. Out of the window the world 
lies cold and cheerless; bitter winds are abroad ; 
the leaden sky is hidden by a flurry of snow. Winter 
is supreme everywhere. But the faint color on the 
willows silently speaks of softer skies and golden 
weather ! : H. W. M. 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


CHAPTER II. 
WANTED—A THOUSAND POUNDS. 


“Those who kindle a fire must put up with the 
smoke.” 

“There are no windows in a man’s breast to publish 
what he does within doors, unless his own rash folly 


blab : 


“ AX he really wants mother to give him a 

thousand pounds to pay his debts?” Har- 
riet Pennington felt obliged to utter the words 
aloud; she could not believe her own thought 
unless she made it audible. A thousand pounds 
seemed a great deal of money to her. How it ap- 
peared to her mother, how it would affect their 
own daily life, she could not tell. Mrs. Penning- 
ton had always been reserved as to her resources. 
They had lived in good style, and the cash for 
their domestic wants had come without care and 
without petty restrictions and delays. But yet 


Harriet understood that her brother’s demand had 


brought sorrow and anxiety. The private inter- 
view between mother and son had been a prolonged 
and painful one; and the mother had certainly 
been made ill by its revelations. 

She loved her brother, but she was not blind to 
his faults. During her childhood she had often 
suffered for them. Whatever others thought of 
George Pennington, she knew him to be selfish 
and overbearing. “His fine appearance! His 
fine manners!” she said, scornfully, “what are 
they worth? He never does a really noble or any 
kind action. His love has never conferred happi- 
ness on any living creature, because he has never 
sacrificed his smallest personal desire to those 
whom he professed to love: and I saw his face last 
night as he watched Bella coming through the 
garden. Will he respect her because she has been 
the playmate and companion of my childhood, be- 
cause I still love her, and care for her future? I 
would not believe him if he swore to it! I saw 
his face last night.” ce 

It is not usual in these days for young girls 
to soliloquize; because now the majority live in 
crowds, they travel, they have continual society. 
But children and girls reared in seclusion, with few 
companions and no confidants, are almost certain 
to talk to their own hearts. But for this resource 
Harriet would often have felt very lonely. She 
had grown familiar with it. If she were happy, 
she told herself so; if any annoyance came into | 
her life, she was certain to discuss it sotto voce in 
her solitude. 

She stood at the open window as she spoke her 
thoughts, letting the breeze from the sea blow 
upon her and stir into exquisite motion the ten- 
drils of her dark hair and the white muslin of her 
gown. Her face was beautiful, and her blue-gray 
eyes clear as truth itself. She had a tall figure, 
molded to perfection, and the finest complexion 
imaginable, white as the petal of a white rose, but 
reddening like the morning tw a noble feeling or a 
pleasant thought. There was .a great bowl of 
Derby china on a little stand before her; it was 
full of freshly gathered red roses, and when she 
had finished her soliloquy she stooped and laid her 
face against their fragrant, dewy leaves. 

‘‘T wonder if you, too, know what sorrow is ?” 
she whispered to them. “ Are your hearts aching 
because you have been taken from your compan- 
ions? Perhaps the little roses and the half-opened 
buds were your children! Do you miss them, and 
the butterflies, and the warm sun? Did the other 
flowers send you perfumed messages when you 
were on your tree, and will they forget you now ? 


1 Copyright, 1889, by Dodd, Mead & Company. All rights 
reserved. 
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You are only roses, but you are far more beautiful 
than I am. Oh! if you should have a sensitive life 
of your own, and were breathing away your sweet 
souls in mournful memories and unavailing re- 
grets!’’ She kissed them, one, and then the other, 
and thought with a kind of anger of the gardener’s 
sharp shears. ‘TI will tell Kerwin to let them live 
out their few days where God set them. I wonder 
I never saw before the reproachful sadness of 
flowers cut off from all they love, and then bound 
together in a bowl or a vase !” 

“ Harriet, I want you.” 

am here, George.” 

“ But I want you to walk to Castleton with me.” 

“ Not this morning. Iam expecting a friend.” © 

“A friend! Iam your brother, and my claim is 
first. I think all friends ought to step aside for 
me, especially when I see you so seldom. Come, 
Harry, I have important things to talk of.” 

“Then let us go to the beach.” 

“TI want to go into Castleton.” 

es George, dear, I would rather not go reins this 
morning.’ 

“Then take your own way. To please them- 
selves! that is all women think of. ‘Selfish, aw, 
scandalous selfish,’ as Quayle would say.’ 

“George, I do not want to go out at all, and if I 
go to the beach, it will be to please you and not 
myself.” 

“Very well, Harry! any way you like to put it. 
Only do not waste my time. I will give you ten 
minutes to put your bonnet on.’ 

But Harriet was a girl of deliberate and exqui- 
sitely neat methods, and the Captain’s ten minutes 
was much lengthened. He made no special com- 
plaint; it was his interest at this hour to please his 
sister ; and he began the process as soon as Quayle 
had closed the door behind them. 

“‘ What a lovely garden you have made, Harry! 
Such noble trees! Such lovely flowers !” 

“Yes,” she said; “they really look as if they 
enjoyed themselves here. I hope they do.” 

The remark was the only one George thought it 
necessary to make. Having sacrificed so much to 
his sister’s prejudices, his own desires became par- 
amount. He was never inclined to approach them 
in pleasant or unobtrusive ways, and a kindly diplo- 
macy, when it was only his sister, seemed to him a 
ridiculous piece of politeness. 

“ Harry, has mother told you about the thousand 
pounds I need?” 

“Tos” 

(“Then say something about it.” 

“« You might not like to hear what I have to say. 
> thousand pounds seems to me a large sum of 
money.” 

‘Women are always unreasonable about money. 
They simply have no just ideas on the subject. 
Mother and you are living in extravagance; yes, in 
dreadful extravagance. ‘Three men-servants and 
three women-servants to wait upon two single wo- 
men! A pair of ponies for mother’s phaeton, a 


saddle-horse for yourself, everything your hearts 


ean desire, and I am driven out of my wits nearly 
to make buckle and tongue meet !” 

“Everything our hearts desire does not include 
gambling, racing, and other sinful and wasteful 
methods of throwing money away. And you must 
be a heartless son to count up against mother such 
a thing so necessary to her comfort as her ponies! 
Besides, what right have you to make any remarks 
about mother’ 8 expenditure ! ? Her money is not 
yours.” 
“Harriet, keep your temper, and hear me out. 
How do you know that it is not mine? I suppose 
our father is dead! [ suppose, from all appear- 


ances, that he left money. Being the only son, I: 


suppose my interest in it would begin when I was 
of age. Mother has never explained my position 
to me, and I must say she has acted in a very sin- 


gular manner, and I have been uncommonly pa- 


tient; yes, by Jove, uncommonly patient!” 


“ Why are you complaining to me now? If you 
think so shamefully of mother, go to her with your 
supposed wrongs. I have thought hardly of you 
many times, George, but never so badly as at this 
moment.‘ Your ingratitude is something shocking.” 

“ Come, now, Harriet, you have no right to pre- 
judge me. You accept things just as they are, be- 
cause things are exceedingly comfortable for you ; 
and, as the lawyers say, you have no ‘interest to 
move the question.’ But put your ‘self in my place. 
and the case is different. Only the day before I 
left my company, I was introduced to a fellow, 
who, on hearing my name, said, at once, ‘ Penning- 
ton! The Cumberland Penningtons, I suppose.’ 
The question put me all out. I don’t even know 


my own family; and in a crack csabedet that is 
not a subject where ignorance is desirable. You 
and mother sit days and months and years together ; 
has she never told you anything ?”’ 

“Tf you mean has she never told me anything 
about our family, I answer, No! I never asked 
her. If you want me to ask her, I must say, in 
advance, that I will not do it. If there is any 
mystery about us, be sure that her reticence is the 
greatest kindness. There is always sorrow in any 
mystery, perhaps even sin. We ought to be thank- 
ful to have no knowledge of that kind. And 
I do not believe that there is any mystery. Mother 
does not look like a woman with a secret. She is 
cheerful, energetic, full of every-day business, and 
not at all given to brooding or looking behind her. 
I never saw her frightened in my life. She never 
watches for letters, and she very seldom writes 
them. It is all nonsense! You want money from 
mother, and as you have no shadow of proof that 
she has done wrong to you, you would like to 
excuse yourself upon the likelihood of her having 
done you a. wrong. Sucha suspicion is in itself an 
act of wickedness.” 

As they spoke they had reached the the of the 
cliff. ‘There was a large, flat bowlder near by, and 
they sat down upon it. Harriet was trembling with 
indignation, but, for all that, she was under the 
influence of her brother. His commanding figure, 
his striking face, his graceful undress uniform, his 
authoritative manner, affected her as such things 
naturally affect wumen; though if she had been 


able to analyze her submission to his will, she would 


both have resisted and resented the aga that con- 
trolled her. 

“T do not want to sit down, George,” she said, 
“and there is no use in our prolonging this discus- 
sion ;” but yet she obeyed the magnetism of his eyes 
and the touch of his hand. It struck her, as she 
did so, how irresistible he must be to a woman in 
love with him, and her thoughts went, laden with 
pity and fear, to the little cottage - where Bella 
Clucas was at that moment dreaming the sweetest 
and the most unlikely of romances. 

But though Harriet sat down in obedience to her 
brother’s glance and touch, she endeavored to change 
the subject of conversation. She pointed out the 
tremulous, volitant motion of the breeze. upon the 
waves, and the two or three solitary crafts skim- 
ming them. “The herring fleet is in harbor,” she 
said. ‘ Those are private boats. The one to the 
eastward is Colonel Porter’s pleasure skiff, that one 
lying on the horizon belongs to the Kellys—” 

‘“ Harriet, never mind the boats. I care nothing 
about them. They may go to the bottom, if the 
winds and the waves are agreeable. You say that 
mother at no time told you anything about our 

‘‘ Not one word, at any time.” | 

“You suppose yourself to have been born here?” 

‘‘T remember no other home.” 

“But Ido! I was five years old when I came 
here. I remember a house, that in my memory 
was ten times as large as the one we are living in 
now. It had staircases as wide as our dining-room ; 
silent, dark staircases, with soft-footed men in a 
yellowish livery going up and down them. I re- 
member peeping through the balusters once, and 
seeing an endless room all alight, and filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, and hearing wonderful music. 
The house was in a wood or park. I used to ride 
about it, and think it was all the world, and a very 
big world too.” 

“You dreamt the whole story, George. Bella, 
and the peasants, and the fishermen and women, 
every one of them, tell me something similar. They 
say they have been with the fairies.” 

“You need not try to insult my intelligence, 
Harriet. I dreamt nothing that I have told you. 
I remember it. As for the fairies—” 

“Do not abuse the fairies, George. Every one 
has seen them on this island. Hal Corkhill told 
me last Tuesday that they kept him in Ballasalla 
glen all Monday night.” 

“The man was drunk, of course. But it is 
singular that both you and mother have. taken up 
the same cry.” 

“Have you spoken to mother about those re- 
membrances, as you call them.” 

“When I was a boy about nine years old, I told 
her one night, as we were walking in the garden, 
about that other garden. I deseribed both it and 
the conservatory, and the long glass house full of 
great clusters of white and purple grapes.” 

“Well 

“She said as you have just said—‘ George, you 
have been dreaming.’ Her voice was so cold and stern 


I durst say no more; and, indeed, she took me 
into the house and called Curran—you remember 
Curran—and said: ‘Curran, I particularly request 
you to tell Master George no more about the 
fairies. He is beginring to forget where real life 
ends and fairyland begins.’ ’ 

‘* Have you never spoken since ?” 

“When I went to Rugby, I spoke again. She 

listened then more patiently. I reminded her of 
one dark, windy night, when I went to bed in my 
clothes, and woke up in a carriage. There was 
no light but the gleaming of the carriage lamps, and 
I was in the arms of a gentleman, who spoke kindly 
to me, and told me to go to sleep again. Mother 
also spoke to me, and I saw you upon her knee. 
‘You were a little babe, and you cried a great deal. 
That is my first remembrance of you, Harriet.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

“3 Only, that when I woke next I was in a ship. 
There a man with a long beard carried me about 
a great deal. I am sure he was a sailor, but the 
man who held me in the carriage was a gentleman. 
I cannot say how, being such a little fellow, I could 
make this distinction, but I know that I am cor- 
rect.” 

“ And you told mother all this ?” 

“T did. I was fourteen years old then, and not 
to be chid and snubbed and put to bed, but the 
result came to about the same thing. She smiled 
incredulously, and said ‘I must have had a singu- 
lar and forcible dream when I was very young. 
Perhaps it is a prophetic one,’ she added. ‘ You 
may have seen the home of your manhood ; indeed, 
I hope great things from you, George,’ and so on, 
and so on—anything to change the subject and give 
it an air of fancy and _ unsubstantiality.” 

‘“‘Suppose all this is true, George, what does it 
amount to? ‘That the probability is, we were born 
in an affluence which has been lost. That loss im- 
plies, as I have said, either sorrow or something 
worse than sorrow. Perhaps the death of our 
father made us poor. But what would have been 
poverty in England is wealth on the Island. I 
think it very likely mother retired here in order 
to save enough to give you your education and com- 
mission. She is precisely the woman to make a 
grand sacrifice, and say nothing about it.” 

“IT wonder where the sacrifice comes in? She 
has always had a beautiful house, and plenty of 
servants, and all that a woman could desire.”’ 

“Mother is still handsome. When she came 
here, she must have been younger than you are 
to-day. If there is any truth in your dream, she 
had likely been born to a high social position. Is 
it no sacrifice for a woman of twenty-three to live 
in absolute seclusion and give up her whole life to 
her children ?”’ 

‘Mother always seemed to enjoy herself. Of 
course women like lovers and admiration; and I 
dare say she could have had plenty of both; the 
officers from the garrison would have liked to come 
to our house, but I never heard of mother—did 

ou ?”’ 

“T will not sit here and discuss so scandalous an 
insinuation.” | 

‘‘ Then we will return home. I meant no harm, 
not the slightest disrespect, I assure you. But, 
Harriet, you have a bad habit of looking for un- 
pleasant motives.” 

She rose as he spoke, and for some moments 
they walked on silently. The salt savor of the sea 
wind was crossed by a waft of hay-fields and 
meadow-sweet; and Harriet could not resist the 
influence. ‘ How delightful it is!” she said. 

“ What is delightful ?” 

‘The air, the sea, the land, the azure above us.’’ 

“Oh! I was thinking of that thousand pounds. 
Harriet, I must have it. I cannot go back to my 
regiment without it. If there is no other way, 
then [ will sell out. Anyhow, a beggar like me 
has no business among gentlemen.” 

“You are not a beggar, George. Major De 
Luny lives in good style upon half your income, 
and he has a large family.” 

“Pshaw! There is no reasoning with women. 
A statement is all that they comprehend. I must 
have a thousand pounds. Will you he'p me to get 
it? Iam your only brother, and you act as if you 
disliked to put a finger out to aid me in my 
trouble.” 

“Tf you are in real trouble I will do all that | 
possibly can to help you, George.” 

“T am in real trouble. If I do not get the 
money I shall be ruined and disgraced.” 

‘“‘ Have you told mother this ?” 

‘“‘ Well, yes, in a measure.” 

‘Tell her as plainly as you tell me.” 
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“You might say the words for me. When I 
spoke about a thousand pounds, she stood up and 
looked at me so steadily that I did not know what 
I was saying or doing, and I blundered into an 
excuse, which just made everything worse.’ 

“What was that? Surely you did not dare to 
question mother about money, or what you call 
your rights 

“No. I told her about a bit of paper, between 
young Penrith and me; and the moment I men- 
tioned his name she turned as white as a ghost, 
and then fell down in a faint. I thought she was 
dead for a few minutes, and suffered more than 
she did, Iam sure. It knocked me all up. I was 
ill for hours, and I could not bear to go through a 
scene like it again.” 

“ T should think you would not like mother to go 
through another scene like it.”’ 

“You know how to manage mother, Harriet. 
Speak to her. Tell her I must have the money. 
Say you think I ought to have it. Show her how 
you might economize a little—you know what to 
say—anything likely to bring the guineas.” 

“ George, if I do this for you, will you promise 
me not to trouble Bella Clucas? I love Bella. I 
do not want her to suffer for your pleasure. Prom- 
ise me not to make love to her; you cannot do so 
without deeply wronging her.” 

“ Did I not obey you last night ? 
me to do I did.” 

“I spoke in the hurry of the moment, and not 
very wisely, I fear, George. For, considering your 
former intimacy with Bella, it was only natural that 
you should have recognized her. ‘And Mrs. Clucas 
and Ruthie will expect a call, and I was foolish to 
put you in a false position. I ought to have allowed 
you to speak kindly and naturally to Bella last 
night, and then no importance would have been 
given to a few words, either here or there. George, 
promise me not to use your power over Bella.” 

“Give me the thousand pounds and you may 
dictate to me every word that I am to say in that 
quarter. Bella is a dear girl, and a handsome girl, 
and I should enjoy making her desperately in love 
with me; but I am not above being bought out if 
you want a monopoly of Bella’s affection.” 

This declaration closed the conversation. Harriet 
did not reply toit. She was dazed and pained with 
the revelations made to her. Once she glanced into 
her brother’s face. She wondered if there might 
not be on it some smile or glance which would undo 
the totally selfish impression of his words. No! 
It was handsome, cool, and intelligent ; but it was 
a face without a heart. 


What you told 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COTTAGE IN GLEN-MELLISH. 
“ Passions, like seas, will have their ebbs and flows.” 


“ To-morrow I will live, the fool doth say ; 
To-day itself’s too late—the wise lived yesterday.” 


« Fate ne’er strikes deep but when unkindness joins ; 
But there’s a fate in kindness, 
Still to be least returned where most ’tis given.” 


The cottage of Ruthie Clucas stood in the little 
valley called Glen-Mellish—Mellish, honey, prob- 


‘ably because its sides were covered with wild thyme, 


and the bees, busy and pleased, were in the season 
always making honey there. As George and Har- 
riet Pennington walked through it the following 
morning, their ancient murmur was all around, and 
as they : approached the cottage they saw some rude 
shelves upon the hillside, filled with the same straw 
skeps whose shape was familiar two thousand years 
ago to ‘sweet Hymettus Hill.” 

“ Behold,” said George, “the citizens of every 
community. I never was anywhere, Harriet, where 


‘ the peasants were too poorto own this winged stock. 


In the languid lotus lands of Africa I saw them 
busy all day. In Egypt they robbed the orange- 
flowers of the Said, and the roses of Facium, and 
the treasures of the Arabian jasmine, from dawn 
till dark. In Persia and India they worked among 
gardens of spice. In Syria and Palestine the very 
rocks brought forth honey.” 

Harriet looked at him with admiration. ‘ How 
much you know, George! How far you have 
traveled! You love learning. You are no empty- 
headed fop. How then can you bear to throw away 
your time among horse jockeys, and your money 
among gamblers—men without ideas and without 
feelings !” 

“How? How can any one do what is foolish 
and unworthy of them? I lean to jockeys and 
gamblers ; Fairfax, to wine and women; Derby is 
ruining himself with dabbling in bricks and mortar, 


and another fellow I know, by yachting. Iam sure 
I wish ten ounces of wisdom came with every ounce 
of gold. I can tell you that I never had one hour's 
real pleasure out of that thousand pounds. How- 
ever it went, it went with annoyance, and was fol- 
lowed by anxiety. I did not even have the sense of 
spending royally. Some one else at my side spent 
thousands where I spent hundreds, and I felt just 
as mean as if I had kept my guineas in my pocket.” 

“A great deal meaner, I should say. George, 
I had a long talk with mother last night, and she 
is quite inclined to let you sell out. Indeed, she 
thinks you ought to.” 

“You mean that she will not let me have the 
money.” 

“T think she cannot. She told me that she had 
not been responsible for your education, nor for 
your commission, nor for the income given you to 
support it. She said she had disapproved of the 
way in which youthad been educated, and regretted, 
in stronger words than I ever heard mother use 
before, that you had not been sent to school in the 
Island, and articled to Daniel Teare afterward, for 
a lawyer. She thinks it is not too late for you yet 
to begin the study of law; and I can see that she 
intends you to pay the debt you have contracted, 
out of such resources as you possess.” 

He took the information with an indifference 
which amazed his sister. “If it comes to that, 
Harriet, all right! I know the worst, and it isn’t 
bad. I do not believe I like the army. If I had 
ten thousand a year, the uniform is becoming, and 
it might be worth a trifle of duty to have the right 
to wear it. But a calvary officer on five hundred 
pounds a year is in a mess all the time. I will not 
trouble mother any more. Jacques can arrange 
everything, and I will run down to London, and 
bring away my books and the valuable things I gath- 
ered when I was traveling. ‘They will make a kind 
of museum for you, and are better here than any- 
where else.”’ 

“ George, do not take such an important change 
so recklessly.” 

* How do you want me to take it? Am I to 
stamp, and rave, and tear my locks out? I have 
my own philosophy, Harriet, and it never permits 
me to regret the inevitable.” 

“ Yesterday you were very anxious. 

understand you.’ 
- “As long as it seemed to be my duty to worry 
about that thousand pounds, I think I worried very 
conscientiously. Mother has now decided the ques- 
tion of my future. I accept her decision as the 
voice of destiny. I have nothing now to do but 
acquiesce. The result will come to me, and, in the 
mean time, I shall improve my acquaintance with 
natural history —and pretty Bella Clucas.” 

“ George, if you—’ 

“Harry, you have run yourself out of threats. 
You have not one left, I fear. That thousand 
pounds failure sets me free. I think I am glad I 
have lost it.” Then his face darkened, and he 
said, through tightly shut teeth: “I wish I knew 
who paid for my education and commission. I do 
not thank mother for making me take any one’s 
charity. Why didn’t the fellow give me his name 
with his gold’? I hate anonymous gifts!” 

They were at the cottage door as he spoke, and 
as soon as he noticed the fact, his face cleared in- 
stantaneously. It seemed to cost him no effort to 
put disagreeable thoughts out of his consciousness, 


I do not 


to clothe his countenance in careless good-humor, | 


and to enter the humble door with an irresistibly 
delightful manner. 

Bella stood at the long table kneading barley 
cakes. Her arms were bare, and her hands cov- 
ered with dough. She held them up with a pretty, 
deprecating smile, and dropped a courtesy to her 
visitors. In the bright sunlight she looked incredi- 
bly lovely. George gazed at her radiant face, set 
in its frame of radiant hair, and told Bella his 
admiration in one swift glance, that said more than 
could have been said in an hour’s flattering words. 

Harriet seated herself upon one of the white, 
three-legged stools, but George leaned against the 
lintel of the door. He knew in what positions he 
looked the handsomest, and he was not disposed to 
place his fine figure in any posture where it did not 
show to the best advantage. 

Mary Clueas heard the little stir of their arrival, 
and came hastily in from the fish-shed behind the 
house. The young soldier doffed his cap, and 
began at once “the chittin’ and chattin’, and ways 
that pleasin’,” which Mary had admitted to her 
daughter were irresistible. She was “ throwin’ the 
joke back at him ” before she thought of the dan- 
erous license this joking permitted. Ruthie simply 


had no thought of danger. He would as soon have 
expected that his handsome son, Gale Clucas, should 
go courting the Deemster’s pretty daughter, as that 
Captain Pennington should be casting love-glances 
at his own Bella. For he had known the Captain 
many a year, and had taken him with him in his 
fishing-boat in all kinds of weather. Also, he had 
seen him about the cottage constantly, and thought 
it nothing wrong for Bella, a barefooted lassie, to 
carry his creel and bait, and go with him to the 
hills, “‘ just to break the lonesomeness.” 

+ He followed his wife with that slowness of step 
which became the dignity of a Manx husband—a 
personage who always considers himself a great 
man in his own household, and who assumes a very 
lordly tone with his “woman” and the children. 
Ruthie was large and fresh-looking, with eyes that 
reminded one of the sea; white, even teeth, and a 
full black beard, streaked with gray. 

He took the Captain’ s gloved hand in his huge 
clasp, and welcomed him with a cordiality none 
the less sincere for its touch of shyness. Then, 
stroking his hair, and coughing a little nervously, 
he sat down in the chair which was his of right, 
and began to talk of the night’s fishing. 

“A grand night it was,” he said; “ aw, yes, and 
a grand take, and God blessing the nets! Fish 
thallure! and fine ones! aw, wonderful fine! And 
I'll be sending Gale with a basket full to The 
House; though, mayve, the like is at them ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Clucas, but why take the 
trouble? I think J emmy Cleator is bringing them 
every morning now.’ 

“T wouldn’t wonder! Hea pushin’ fellow—un- 
common pushin’. I’m knowin’ directly the like of 
him.” 

“And he might feel hurt if we did not buy 
them.” 

“ Bless my heart! let him cure himself then. 
Aw, yes, a pushin’ fellow; but no matter, no mat- 
ter. Captain, here is a ecldias for you;” and he 
set forward a basket containing a tremendous lob- 
ster. ‘ Brought him up this mornin’. Look at him; 
the big he is, and the strong, and the wise! No 
drill needed for him, Captain! He was born ter- 
rible ; aw, and wicked enough whatever else, and 
ready armed !” 

Captain Pennington stooped and examined the 
creature with interest. “You are right, Ruthie,” 
he said. “If her Majesty could only arm her 
soldiers as nature has armed this fellow, what 
fighters she would have! What terrible claws! 
And his eyes see before and behind, and his anten- 
ne have the organ of touch at their extremities, 
and of smelling and hearing at their base !” 

“Ts it thrue you're tellin’, Captain?” 

“He is parading his learning, Mr. Clucas. Do 
not believe him.” 

“It is true nevertheless, Harriet.” 

“ Perhaps so, but mortals would rather not smell 
with all their fingers, George. Lobsters are not to 
be envied, are they, Mary °” 

“Fish here, and fish there, smokin’ and dryin’— 
what would I be doing with more noses than one, 
Miss Harriet? The bad, the bad, it would be for 
fisher-folk.” 

“T wonder you’ve got wi face, Mollie! If I 
didn’t know nothin’, I'd take aise.”’ Then, going 
to the door open toward the back of the house, 
Ruthie vociferated Manx at Gale, until the young 
fisher came with a string of herring so fresh and 
firm and brilliant that the daintiest lady need not 
have hesitated to touch them. 

Gale blushed when he saw the company, but he | 
touched his forehead with his vacant hand, and 
sharply told Bella to put the fish in a clean towel 
and carry them to The House. To command his 
sister was one of Gale’s natural privileges, and he 
did not dream that he was making Captain Pen- 
nington’s blood tingle with his. authoritative tone. 

But perhaps Harriet noticed the unspoken cham- 
pionship, for she said: “I will take them, Bella. 
Put them in a basket, ma chree. Come, there is 
no more to be said. I have made up my mind.” 

“Of coorse, of coorse! The quality has their 
own way, Gale. Don't be lookin’ black, lad, and 
are you seein’ the Captain? Bless you! a puftic 
gentleman grown. What capers you two were at, 
colloguin’ like, years ago; hard to forget, is them -” 

Gale touched his forehead again, but he made 
no further advances upon the capers of past years. 
And Captain Pennington’s polite questions did not 
seem to encourage a renewal of them. Gale felt 
this, and the hot flush mounted to his face as he 
stood embarrassed at the open door. The soldier 
and the fisher, scanning each other with a vague 
admiration and hostility, made a remarkable con 
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trast. For Gale Clucas was, after his own fashion, 
quite as handsome a man as George Pennington, 
though Gale’s fashion was of a more primitive 
kind. For he was simply a young blonde giant, 
dressed in blue flannel and spangled to the waist 
with the moonlight glimmer of the herring scales. 

He was glad enough to excuse himself from any 
further compliments and questions; and, indeed, 
every one was sensible of the strained and restless 
feeling peculiar to first visits when long-broken 
threads are to be lifted, and a past association 
examined in the light of new circumstances and 
changed feelings and ideas. ; 


HOW THE BAHAMIAN LIVES. 


By Epcar Bacon. 


HE industries of the Bahama Islands are still, 
to a large extent, potential. ‘ The old order 
changeth,” and has not yet given place to new. 
The spirit of commerce is just undergoing its me- 
tempsychosis. Because of these conditions we find 
the colonial situation better worth study than it 
would be if its agriculture was established or its 
_ export trade assured. 

Years ago the salt ponds furnished a lucrative 
business for the resident merchant and ample em- 
ployment for the negro laborer. Indeed, for many 
years slave labor was the order of the day, and even 
after the abolition of the unholy institution labor 
was very cheap and the market for salt almost lim- 
itless. The export’of this product doubtless reached 
its height during the Crimean War, or about that 
time, and since then there has been a general deca- 
dence, with occasional deceptive revivals of trade. 
At present few of the islands raise salt systematic- 
ally. The old pans are still used, though often 
greatly out of repair, and the little salt raked from 
them is sold, but at small profit. To illustrate the 
state of this industry, I may instance the situation 
at the present time. 

As I write this, a brig of two huadred and sixteen 
- tons has just finished taking in a half-cargo, which 
has exhausted the supply of coarse salt here at 
Inagua. At Rum Cay there is still some salt, and 
at Long Cay a few thousand bushels more, which 
the owner has held for a larger price. This is the 
total Bahama supply, I believe. ‘There is an apathy 
about the whole business, due to the fact that every 


one who has meddled with it in late years has 


burned his fingers badly. 

Just here, perhaps, I would better give a little 
account of how salt is made by the solar process. 
In the first place a pond, connected by a canal with 
the ocean, receives the salt water, and is the reser- 
voir for what. is called the “ pickle” or brine. 
From this lake or pond the pickle is pumped by 
windmills into smaller ponds called ‘ pans.” Each 
pan is square and walled with stone, its bed level 
and smooth. Here the pickle lies, in depth sev- 
eral inches, till the sun-heat evaporates the water 
and leaves the salt deposit, which is then raked and 
carted to the coast for shipment. As the eight or 
ten cents which the salt costs is nearly doubled by 
freight and duties before it can be delivered in our 
Northern ports, the inducement to raise is very 
small. Add the fact that a heavy rain will often 
destroy a season’s work by melting the product of 
the pans, and that continued floods wash vegetable 
matter into the pickle so that the latter becomes 
diseased, and must be cleared at acostof hundreds 
or even thousands of dollars, and it will be appar- 
ent that only the most sanguine men will dare to 
hazard money, time, and labor in defiance of the 
present conditions of disadvantage. 

One other (and greater) business belongs to the 
period which seems to be passing. The word 
“wreck ”’ will still crowd any point or lookout with 
excited negroes, or even dismiss a congregation 
from church as no benediction ever did. , 

A bit of humor in the way of a practical joke 
was enjoyed by several people hereabouts ‘‘the 
other day.”’ There had been a death in one of the 
negro cabins over the hill back of the town, and 
the old Africans were holding the Congo equiva- 
lent for a wake over the remains. Of course a 
large concourse of people attended, and were much 
edified. The ceremony was at its height when two 
white men passing by clapped their hands together 
and cried, “A wreck! a wreck!” In an instant 
the cabin was deserted, every man, woman, and 
child thronged to the landing-place, and, before the 
perpetrators of the joke could get there, the boats 
were launched. The details of the casting away of 
the vessel, the place where she was supposed to lie, 
even the names of the captain and the owners, were 


confidently stated. So systematic had been the 
work of rumor that the two guilty ones themselves 
began to think there must be something in it. 

There are certain perquisites enjoyed by the first 
crew to board a disabled vessel, and in case of 
actual wreck the profits that come from salvage, 
from sale, or from stealing are very large. The 
local calendars are dotted with wrecks, and the 
entire insular chronology is alive with casualties. 
You ask a man how old he is, and he says, “ ’Bout 
ten year older dande wrack of de ‘Southern Queen,’” 
or “ Jes’ bo’n befo’ de brig ‘ Halafax’ went asho’ on 
de p’int.”” One boy may be named Penelope Hop- 
kins, to commemorate the casting away of some 
“ fore-and-after ” that occurred when he was born, 
and his sister may be called Psyche for a similar 
reason. ‘The odds and ends that turn up in unex- 
pected places make one wonder if the Ancient 
Mariner did not pass the “the Indian summer of 
his days” here or hereabouts. A trading captain 
evinces a willingness to buy junk, and the collec- 
tion of ancient sails, iron, brass, and cabin furni- 
ture presented for his inspection would stock a 
dozen museums. One man has a ghastly white- 
washed figurehead from some old lumberman stuck 
up in his fence corner; another uses as a parlor 
ornament a steamer’s binnacle, or surmounts his 
Lares and Penates with a broken pier-glass. 

A good wreck is the romance of the Islander’s 
life. But the golden age, when every storm sent 
its argosies ashore on every reef, has passed. Abaco 
and Hole-in-the-Wall, Bird Rock and San Salvador, 
Castle Island and Mathewtown, each has its light- 
house, and there are many more built, building, or 
to be builded, on the dangerous cays and shoals 
and reefs of the Bahama Islands. As the incon- 
siderate Government erects each new guide to navi- 
gators, a murmur of dissent and disapproval goes up 
from the mild-mannered, low-voiced, kind-hearted, 
hospitable, yet utterly conscienceless islander. 


So much for what the present still leaves un- 


buried of the dead industries of the past. 

The future promises better things: but her 
promises must be indorsed by capital before they 
can be negotiated. The list of articles now ex- 


ported in small quantities is surprisingly large 
when the area and population of the Bahamas is 


taken into account. The last census gave a popula- 
tion of 45,000, only 11,000 of whom are whites. 
These people are scattered over twenty or more 
islands and cays, with very insufficient communica- 
tion. The commercial products of the waters 


are turtle, conch shell and conch pearls, and ' 


sponge. The turtle that forms the staple of food 
for aldermanice feasts is the green variety, while the 
hawkbill supplies the model for the various imita- 
tions of tortoiseshell that we commonly use. Conch 
shells are cut for cameos ; and conch pearls, pink and 
lustrous, are gaining ground in the estimation of 
those who deal in precious stones and jewels. A 
good conch pearl will bring several hundred dollars, 
and one that is a little off color is not valued at as 
many cents. | 

We buy sponges at the price of the retail mer- 
chant or druggist, and have little idea of the 
numberless varieties known to the trade, from * Sur- 
geons” to “ Hardhead.” Equal in variety to any 
sponges in the world, and only second to those of 
the Mediterranean in quality, are those of the 
Bahama waters, of which the native spongers gather 
thousands—black, ugly organisms as they are when 
alive—for packing and shipment. The sponge, as 
you probably know, is reduced by killing and clean- 
ing and bleaching to his framework or skeleton 
before we see him in market. | 

Besides the products of the ocean, the land yields 
an abundance of things which men have agreed to 
call valuable. There are choice woods, rare plants, 
native fruits. Cork and cotton, castor oil and 
mastic, tamarind and cocoanuts, head a list which 
might fill a botanical volume, but for which I am 
not allowed space here. 2 

One naturally expects that this showing of the 


lavish bounty of nature will be followed by the 


familiar words, “These form the wealth of the in- 
habitants,” or “ The foregoing articles furnish mate- 
rial for the industry of the people.” But not a bit 
of it. It takes a good deal to furnish a pretext for 
industry to most of these people, except when they 
are on the water. A few bales of cotton—very 
few indeed !—a ridiculously small number of cocoa- 
nuts, and we reach the end of the present ex- 
port list. How the average islander lives, even 
in his own climate and amidst the profusion of 
his own fruit trees and fish nets, is a mystery. 
This want of business energy is partly explained 
and excused, however, by the unfortunate conditions 


of isolation and inadequate mail and freight service 
which now obtains. Strong efforts are being made 
to establish a system of steam communication be- 
tween the out islands of the Bahama group and 
Nassau, the capital, by which it is hoped that the 
insular hermit may find out what goes on in the 
outside world, and get his produce down to market 
oftener than once a month ! 

There is a future tense as well as a past one, I 
think, for these people. A few men of energy, who 
are a century nearer the age than most of their 
neighbors, are making strenuous efforts to build up 
cocoanut plantations and introduce another plant, 
the hennequin. Already there are thousands of 
cocoanut trees here on Inagua. Some grave mis- 
takes were doubtless made at the outset by some of 
the planters, but those whose lands are kept clear | 
of other growths begin already to receive a small 
and increasing return. One grove of young trees, 
three thousand or more in number, is giving an 
average of fifty nuts a week from the first twenty 
trees that have begun to bear, and new trees are 
being added each week to the “active” list. When 
a cocoanut tree once begins its work, it will never 
stop, but keeps dropping its nuts the year round. 
The nuts will retail on the ground at from one to 
three cents apiece. In return for its fruit the 
cocoanut tree asks only to be kept clean and free 
from its enemies, the bushes and vines that cum- 
ber the ground. 

Even less exacting is the hennequin or “ Sisal ”’ 
hemp, called at home in its native Yucatan the 
taxley, and in our botanical books the agave iztli. 
It looks like a prickly pear, or, if you are equally 
at a loss to know what the prickly pear looks like, 
[ will refer you to any of the broad, flat-leafed, 
bayonet-pointed cacti, whose clustered leaves crowd, 
each other back from a common spike-pointed cen- 
ter. I remember one such that grew in a tub on 
the newel-post of a neighbor’s piazza when I was a 
small boy. I had just learned to write my name, 
and I wrote it one day with a pin on one of those 
broad green leaves. The next day I had an oppor- 
tunity to deny the feat, but was at once confronted 
with an exaggerated sample of my adolescent liter- 
ary “style.” The cactus (aloe) leaf had evidently 
stretched a point to do me an ill turn, and the 
letters of my name appeared larger to me that day 
than I fear they will ever do again. 

After which parenthesis let me remind you that 
we were chatting about Sisal hemp and its intro- 
duction as a means of future wealth at Inagua. 

So far, about forty acres have been planted, or 
perhaps fifty, two-thirds of which belong to one 
proprietor. The stonier the ground the less water 
there is; the more utterly barren its outlook the 
more the “Sisal” thrives. This is not fancy, but 
fact—a fact attested to by every grower in Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, or Jamaica who has published an 
opinion on the subject. At three years, at the most, 
the plant is read, for cutting, and then the faster 
the leaves can be cut away the healthier the growth 
is. If left uncut, the energy of growth expends 
itself in pushing up a central pole whith flowers 
and dies, the whole plant then perishing. But if 
the center stalk is kept down by frequent cutting the 
Sisal aloe will thrive for twenty-five years or more. 
The leaves must be shredded or cleaned within 
three days from the time of cutting. There is at 
present in operation here a fiber machine which 
separates the hemp fiber from the pulp preparatory 
to the washing and sun-drying which it must un- 
dergo before being baled. _ The fiber-cleaner is the 
property of the gentleman whose efforts have been 
largely instrumental in introducing the hemp here. 
Ex-Governor Blake, who is now Governor of Ja- 
maica, took a great interest in this subject, and his 
successor, Governor Shea, is carrying on and add- 
ing to the work he began. Only one or two gentle- 
men in the islands made the least effort to second 
Governor Blake’s initiatory steps, but their partial 
success is now waking a measure of enthusiasm in 
others. The first rattle of the fiber-cleaner, the 
first whistle of the steam-engine that moved it, were 
like the first letters in a new chapter of Bahama 
history. It is one thing to talk about the wonder- 
ful utility of hemp, of its worth as a marketable 
commodity, or even to produce the green leaves 
and discourse upon their convertibility into rope- 
strands ; but it is quite another thing to show the 
cleaned, shredded fibers, washed and dried, hang- 
ing like large flaxen tresses of long hair, and say: 
“This is ready to go to the rope-maker to-day. 
Yesterday or even this morning it was a green leaf.” 
It is the difference between promise and accomplish- 
ment. Hence the late converts. 

InaGua, Bahamas. 
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THE FULL-STRUNG HARP. 


RS. COOKLE’S article, “How to Grow Old 
Gracefully,” published in a recent issue of 
The Christian Union, has, judging from the number 
of letters and articles received, aroused an unusual 
‘amount of interest. Pen-portraits, loving remem- 
brances of beloved old age, the natural flowers of 
lives lived in kindly sympathy, have poured in 
upon us, till we have been almost convinced that 
the world never saw an old age that was not loving 
and beloved. We present one collection of por- 
traits that will find duplicates in hundreds of mem- 
ories twined with wreaths of fragrant forget-me- 
nots. 


There is another side to old age. Not all old 
age is full of tender sympathy. Not all old age 
commands respect and admiration. Not all old 


age presents a spiritual ideal to those who follow 
toward it. Life is cumulative. It begins in the 
eradle; it ends, for time, in the grave. At no time 
can we throw off the faults, the defects, that have 
grown untrammeled through years, as we do an old 
eleak, and come forth transfigured—strong, yet 
gentle, sympathetic, judicious, loving. Such mira- 
cles are not wrought in moments, but in years. Un- 
trained childhood, frivolous, wasted youth, selfish 
middle life, do not make an old age whose pres- 
ence and whose memories draw men and women 
into aspirations for life’s best gifts. 
“Tt is not just as we take it, 
This mystical life of ours : — 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 

An old age lived in solitude, in dreary monotony, 
in neglect, is not always the result of youth’s 
thoughtlessness, or middle-life selfishness about it. 
It is many times the natural result of an aggressive, 
selfish, unsympathetic life, as natural a result of 
the life lived as is the tenderness and devotion, 
the respect and love, the natural result of a life 
that has contributed through all its days, to all 
within the sphere of its influence, sympathy and 
help, has forgotten self, and remembered that to 
err is human, and to help overcome error the 
mission of each one, net only for himself, but for 
his fellow-traveler. 

Lonely old .age never exists where life’s interests 
have broadened with the years. There is a time 
in the life of every mother when home and chil- 
dren take all her best time and thought; when the 
highest duty she owes the world she pays when she 
devotes herself to them. Later, the children are 
able to walk without holding her hand. Experi- 
ence has lessened home cares, and she finds time to 
look about. It is as crucial a time in woman’s 


development as when “she stood where the brook 


and river meet.” Shall she then take up some 
part of the world’s work ? shall she again pick up 
the books laid down reluctantly, and force herself 
to carry on the intellectual life that home cares, 
nursery cares, made impossible? or shall she sit 
down mourning the lost need of activity, and grow 
irritable, unsympathetic, because life cannot be held 
at one place? Shall she become a second nurse, or 
unpaid seamstress, or pastry cook in the new homes 
her childrenform? It is said that the world takes 
us at our own valuation; and surely those of us who 
keep our eyes open as we journey through life 
know there is more than a grain of truth in that 
sentence. Have we not again and again seen the 
mother drop from her place of leader? Sometimes 
her great love makes her content in the new posi- 
tion, but where the nature is strong there is a con- 
flict that ends in an old age bitter and neglected ; 
when death is a friend welcomed by all, not the 
* enemy” whose coming is a cruel blow from a 
loving hand. 


Every year brings us nearer old age. What is 


our life, day by day, contributing toward it? Do 
we seek to make it a growth whose blossoms will 
send out an eternal fragrance? Or shall it bea 
thistle ball, from which all turn aside? 

Will we sit in corners toward which childhood 
never turns its laughing face; toward which youth 
never turns expecting loving sympathy, or middle 
life with its heavy burdens never turns for rest or 
counsel 

Life is like a harp; childhood has its silver 
string tuned to joy and forgetfulness. Youth adds 
hope, love, and courage; middle life, sympathy, de- 
votion, friendship; but old age, experience, that 
attunes each to its full measure of tone; and it is 
the wrinkled hand sweeping the strings that makes 
life’s true harmony. 


UPON VIOLETS. 


By Lucw ©. 


a to T as the violet may be when upon 
her own Mother Earth, sheltered by her own 
bank, she can scarcely claim modesty as her appar- 
ent charm to-day, for Dame Fashion has ruled that 
she shall be seen abroad, and straightway rise to 
mind the romantic, picturesque, and fascinating 
associations which belong to this flower beloved of 
the poets—so cherished by Shakespeare that he 
puts it into Perdita’s mind to say they are “ sweeter 
than the lids of Juno’s eyes or Cytherea’s breath,” 
and Milton calls the violet “ glowing,” and of the fra- 
grant purple flower sings Wordsworth: “ Fair as a 
star, when only one is shining in the sky.” Fash- 
ion having set her magic seal upon them, to-day 
they are to be found on all sides; their subtle per- 
fume reaches us in every drawing-room, in the 
crowded foyer of a theater, in church, and in the 
parlor. But the violet has a dignity few pause to 
remember. She has been the emblem of an ambi- 
tious dynasty, and as such means to the Imperial- 
ist eye and heart even of to-day what the Fleur-de- 
lis means always to the Bourbon. Eugénie, in her 
deepest mourning, her somberest of garments, still 
wears this flower beloved of the Bonapartes, em- 
blem of their house ; and its story, in connection with 
her husband and his ancestors, has a fascination 
which will doubtless set some poet of another cent- 
ury to making tuneful and poetic verses to its mem- 
ory. When Napoleon the First was in exile at 
Elba, his adherents adopted the violet as a badge, 
as a token of hisreturn. Pictures were made which 
seemed at first only to depict a bunch of violets, 
but on inspection one found, deep in the leaves, 
the face of the First Consul, while below was the 
significant motto, “Jl reviendra avec le prin- 
temps.’ How that prophecy was fulfilled we all 
know, but the violet was not dishonored. All Im- 
perialists cling to it; so tenaciously, indeed, and 
with so much feeling that on one occasion when 
Mademoiselle Mars, the favorite actress, appeared 
on the stage wearing a corsage bouquet of vio- 
lets, it was the signal for wild excitement— 
the body guard of King Louis hissing madly 
while the Bonapartists tried to drown their voices 
with applause. Later various quarrels resulted. 
Napoleon in his exile kept violets near him, 
for “ Josephine’s sake,” he said, and desired his 
lonely bier to be strewn with them, while later a 
pretty scene was enacted at the Tuileries in which 
the beautiful Empress of the French—then the daz- 
zling Eugénie de Montijo—was the central figure. 
Her acceptance of the hand of Louis Napoleon was 
almost a certainty in the public mind ; yet even to 
those nearest her, complete acquiescence in the 
plainly apparent wishes of the Emperor had not 
been given. Eugénie had always been piquant in 
her toilettes. She had the Spanish woman’s in- 
stinct for making her apparel “ show her wit,” and 
on this occasion there could be no mistaking the 
significance of the toilette which set a fashion at 
once for all the civilized world. Dressed in what 
seemed like clouds of diaphanous tulle, Eugénie 
wore violets wherever they could be placed—in the 
soft curls of her golden hair, at her shoulders, her 
belt, in the loopings of her skirt, and her hands 
seemed full of them. No further pledge of her 
acceptance of the Emperor was needed. Once more 
the violet was sung and painted and worn as the 
emblem of the French, and even when in 1874 the 
edict which forbade its use even in artistic decora- 
ation went forth, the exiled Empress still clung to 
it, and when the remains of poor Louis Napoleon 
lay in state at Chiselhurst, the flower of his luckless 


house bloomed all about him, while, during those 
days, in the streets of London “ penny buds ” of 
violets were sold for half a crown, and every French- 
man who had a remnant of pride in or feeling for 
the Bonapartes wore the sweet-scented, “ glowing” 
blossom on the day which saw the Emperor borne to 
histomb. My own|last remembrance of poor Eugénie 
calls to mind a tall, regal figure in somberest black ; 
the face no longer beautiful, but with the peculiar 
charm which I fancy she will never lose, the eyes 
and mouth mournful—inexpressibly so—but in the 
bosom of her dress, showing richly purple against the 
black, a bunch of violets. If the old sentiment be 
true that “tears reawaken the odor of the violet,” 
surely these flowers worn so constantly by the 
Empress must breathe forth an undying perfume. 
Few visitors to Philadelphia—few indeed of the 

inhabitants of the City of Brotherly Love—know 
of the existence of Bertram’s Garden, but it is well 
worthy a visit, tangled and forlorn as are its once 
luxuriant beds. Many, however, know of Bertram, 
the botanist, and it is a tribute to the fashionable 
flower to-day that he was led to all his wonderful. 


botanical research simply by the suggestions a 


“modest violet’’ picked by chance afforded him. 
That night he dreamed he was lying in a wood 
upon a bed of violets. The beauty, the fragrance, 
the simplicity and yet perfection of the flower 
haunted him next day, and, he says himself, re- 
vealed what the study of Botany might be. Ac- 
cordingly he, and his son later, plunged into the 
science, and three-quarters of a century ago “ Ber- 
tram’s Garden” testified to the result of its owner’s 
study and erudition, while far and wide he, the 
Pennsylvania farmer and plain Quaker, was quoted 


as an authority on abstruse questions in botanical 


research. 

If this sweet flower which is reigning to-day 
suggests, as some say, early death, it must only be 
because the poets have so often mentioned it in 
connection with the earthly farewells of the young 
and cherished, for the fancy that a “full season of 
violets” means an epidemic is totally absurd. 
When Laertes says of his dear sister, : 

‘* Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring,” 
it is only because Ophelia in her virginal loveliness 
suggested the fairest, most modest and fragrant of 
spring flowers. 

Let rosemary be for tender recollections of our 
dead, rue for the “pity of it,” pansies “for 
thought—pray you, love, remember”—-still we shall 
declare the violet to be the blossom fitted for youth, 
for these days of clear cold sunshine, for beauty, 
for happiness, and for all that can make the world 
a holiday and our hearts seem young. 


GLIMPSES OF GRACEFUL OLD AGE. 


By Mary Mayne. 


RECENT “ Protest” in The Christian Union 

against the idea that loving reverence to old 
age has disappeared, that the aged must be content 
to be “nothing,” meets corroborating response in 
many a life-experience. May another add testi- 
mony ? 

Before me rises the picture of a peaceful old lady 

seated in an arm-chair of antique syle. Her plain 
gown is not of fashionable make, but seems just 
suited to her. Over her almost unwrinkled brow 
the iron-gray hair is smoothly parted, its abundance 
partially concealed by the simple white lace cap. 
The room has plenty of modern comforts, but there 
are also the old-fashioned secretary, the curious 
turn-down table, the little three-legged stand, the 
big-posted bedstead, with the wonderfully quilted 
spread made in olden times, and quaint, straight- 
backed chairs of unknown age. Full of activity in 
earlier life, in her old age—for she was ninety-six 
when she died—“ Aunt Lydia” was a model of 
placid content. When father, mother, and sister, 
for whom she had long cared, were gone, she filled 
a quiet niche in a brother’s household. She was 
not of the aggressive kind, but unobtrusively lent a 
helping hand. Were there raisins to stone, apples 
to pare, currants to stem, berries to hull, she, who had 
been born and bred on a New England farm, gave 
quiet aid. I see her now, leaning on her cane, 
slowly walking about yard and garden of a summer 
afternoon, picking up a straggling stick or a stray 
apple that had escaped younger eyes. The nephews 
and nieces were welcome in “ Aunt Lydia’s” room. 
She would lay aside book or newspaper, take off 
the old silver-bowed spectacles, and listen with inter- 
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est to all the childish chatter ; or, better still, tell 
them stories of “old times.’”’ That was their de- 
light. How many times I have seen perched on 
her table a little five-year-old grandnephew, listen- 
ing intently to her Bible stories, or tales of the time 
when she was a girl! The strong friendship that 
arose between the two did not.lessen when‘he grew 
older, and other grandnephews and nieces shared 
her affection. “ Aunt Lady” was the pretty name 
by which they loved to call her. I remember one 
summer afternoon, by request of the teacher of a 


primary school in the village, all the little pupils 


gathered in the parlor adjoining Aunt Lydia’s 
room, and listened eagerly while in her quaint, 
simple way slie told them stories of the old times— 
when her father cut away the forest trees, and built 
the first house in the vicinity. Serenely she finished 
her fourscore and sixteen years, leaving the mem- 
ory of her quiet life upon a wide circle to whom she 
was always known as “ Aunt Lydia.” 

Another picture—fainter, because long interven- 
ing years have faded the tints painted on child- 
hood’s memory. An old man, whose silvery head 
was crowned with more than fourscore years and 
ten. Toil and care had furrowed his brow; but 
with what a welcoming smile he greeted the grand- 
children; with what interest listened to their talk, 
while his hand rested on the top of that well- 
remembered old cane! Never may the picture of the 
venerable form and pleasant face of “ grandfather,” 


in his favorite corner of the old home room, become 
less distinct ! ‘ 


_ There comes another vision—fresher and dearer 
than any other. A form lithe and active, notwith- 
standing the weight of more than seventy years ; 
the silvered hair, thin, but the eye bright and 
youthful; the mind teeming with the swift thoughts 
and keen perceptions of younger days, and a mar- 
velous energy which supplied the place of vigorous 
health. Methinks I hear now the quick footsteps 
in the little home, beautified by her own tasteful 
hands; I see her bending lovingly over the flowers 


trained into graceful life and vigor by her care, 


watching with an affectionate interest the ripening 
fruit which shared her attention, noting with care- 
ful eye the condition of every nook and corner of 
the pretty little homestead. Although a widow, 
and her children far away much of the time, she 
was never low-spirited, for she tilled every day with 
something of interest—some work, indoors or out 
—reading, writing, or neighborly visiting. Her 
love for her children was boundless. For them she 
thought and planned; it was her greatest pleasure 
to make the home-coming delightful to them. And 
their loving care for her was her pride and joy— 
their frequent letters, company, and entertainment. 


“Mother” was never forgotten or neglected. The 


children planned for her comfort and pleasure, 
as she for theirs. Her journeys with them, and 
her visits to their homes, were delightful recollec- 
tions to her. She could enter into the youth- 
ful feelings of her grandchildren, and they re- 
sponded to her eager interest in their sports and 
in all that could make them happy or good. Mod- 
ern ways did not disturb her, though they might 
surprise or amuse. Progressive in thought, she 
read new books with receptive mind, and never 
rejected new ideas because new. If she heard a 
word pronounced differently from what she had 
been accustomed to, it aroused her interest, and the 
big dictionary was consulted. To all suggestions 
about dress she was gratefully amenable. “ You 
know better than I about that,” she would say. 
If the children were pleased, she was—not vecause 
she had no opinion of her own, but because she 


her. This loving bond crowned the happiness o 
her old age, and remains a joyful memory to he 
children. She has gone to a better home. Yet 
not gone; her presence hovers about, bringing ten- 
der companionship and sweet recollections of her 
life of loving devotion. 

Another picture rises: A face of sweet serenity, 
a kindly smile, a cordial greeting. Never did any 
one hear other than gentle words from “ Aunt 
Clara.”’ Children instinctively knew. she loved 
them, her winning smile and genial ways at once 
attracting them. The poor blessed her unobtrusive 
bounty ; all marveled at the serene equanimity she 
maintained in trying circumstances. Patient toa 
fault, retiring in all she did, never censuring others, 
always seeing the bright side of life, she diffused a 
radiance wherever she went. After many years— 
devoted, amid the infirmities of failing health, to 
the care of an invalid sister—“ Aunt Clara,” when 
about seventy-five, became an inmate of another 


loved her children and trusted in their love fl 


household, in which she was most tenderly cher- 


ished, and was felt to be a benediction. From 
oldest to youngest, every one was quick to respond 
to her unspoken wants; nay, more, to offer those 
unneeded courtesies which are so pleasing when 
coming spontaneously from the young. To guide 
her feeble steps, to find her spectacles, to thread 
her needle, even the youngest child was ever ready. 
She, in turn, was never more quietly happy than 
when doing something for them. She would gently 
insist on having the mending basket beside her, 
and her busy fingers accomplished much. If a 
stitch was unexpectedly needed, “ Aunt Clara” was 
ready with needle and thimble. Perhaps nothing 
was more remarkable than her unvarying cheerful- 
ness, and the quiet yet eager interest with which 
she entered into a knowledge of the life-pursuits of 
those about her. Quick to respond to the sympa- 
thetic touch of love and friendship, whatever inter- 
ested those about her interested her. Nor did out- 
side matters of social life and Christian work fail 
to gain her sympathy. She read the political news, 
and the much-discussed new books, so that intelli- 
gently yet always unobtrusively she could join in 


general conversation. To her was gladly given . 


the choicest seat, the warmest corner, the best of 
all the household afforded. Never was she felt to 
‘be an unwelcome care—never a hindrance to lively 
conversation, youthful sports, or home festivi- 
ties. Her presence added joyousness to every 
occasion. 

There is a vacant place in the household where 
‘Aunt Clara” was a sunny presence. But every 
day they miss the cheerful spirit, the loving smile, 
the bright, pleasant words, the uplifting influence, 


of her beautiful, unselfish life. Every day they 


rejoice that in their home circle there was placed 
such a sweetly shining example of graceful old age, 
whose radiance will never be dimmed. | 


PROTESTS, TRIBUTES, AND PLEA. 


WE present just a few of the many communica- 
tions sent us on the question of old age. The 
first the protest of a woman who has found old age 
a harbor of love and tenderness. Another life ex- 
perience shows that old age does not always mean a 
living tomb, from which death is the liberator. A 
birthday letter to a grandmother is the impulsive 
outburst that longed for opportunity for expression. 
How close is the bond here between youth and old 
age !—shall we say itis rare? A pastor sends a 
tribute paid to one whose old age made his life- 
burden less heavy because of intelligent sympathy, 
and not only for him, but for all who had the op- 
portunity of her friendship. The last plea comes 
from one who touches the keynote of life, “de- 
velopment of character.’’ This it is that will settle 
every social question in and out of the home. 
Whatever tends to better, grander living makes 
irreverent. youth and lonely old age impossible. 

As men and women approach the ideal standards 
of the race, injustice between: man and man will 
disappear. Brotherly, sisterly love will clear the 
path for tottering feet, whether the feebleness be 
that of old age, weakness, ignorance, or crime. 


_. OLD-AGE EXPERIENCE. | 
The sentiment expressed in article of ‘‘ How to 


Grow Old Gracefully,” in Christian Union of Febru- 
ary 28, was contrary to my experience. I am in 
my seventy-seventh year, and the mother of adult 
sons and daughters, and have several grandchildren, 
some of the latter nearing manhood. Yet all 
love and honor me. The best room, the best seat, 
the best flower—yes, the best of everything which 
any one of my family can give, is not deemed too 
good for mother or grandmother. At the home of 
the children I live with, and at the homes of those 
I visit, from oldest child to youngest grandchild, 
courtesy and kindness is lovingly bestowed. Nor 
do I stop here. A large circle of friends confer on 
me every possible respect. In fact, such is the 
esteem given that I glory in my age. In my travels 
West, in crossing and recrossing the Atlantic—which 
I did when nearing my threescore and ten—in 
England as in this country, I noticed that even 
strangers are usually kind and respectful to the 
aged. Hence I add my protest to yours against the 
statements in article referred to. Doubtless the 
writer of it has seen that of which she wrote, but I 
hesitate not in saying such are’ the exceptions. 

Many persons nearing their foursecore years and 
more are well known by me, whose families and 
friends delight to do them honor, and who, like 
myself, have good cause to defend the same from 
charges of neglect or disrespect. : 

Yours respectfully, E. K. M. 


ANOTHER TESTIMONY. 


In reading an indictment of our young people 
in The Christian Union of February 28, entitled 
“ How to Grow Old Gracefully,” I was grieved to 
the heart, and have ever since been pondering in 
mind whether these things are so, and I have come 
to the conclusion that either the author of the 
article referred to has taken her views from a very 
unfortunate standpoint, or that my experience has ~ 
been exceptional, which I do not think has been 
the case, believing that thousands of old women 
have had similar experiences. For the theories I 
hold are based on experience, having sons who are 
growing gray and daughters who are old enough 
to assert themselves, if coming of age would jus- — 
tify such proceedings. The infirmities of age 
have only given me a firmer hold on their affec- 
tions and sympathy. Of everything that interests 
them they talk with me, and while I and they 
must know that in some things I can no longer be 
an authority, they do not seem to admit it, and 
mother’s” opinions are often taken for more than 
they are worth because they are “ mother’s” and be- 
cause she is old. When traveling, too, I have been 
pleased to see the kind consideration shown to old 
people by the young. Often I have found people 
whom I never saw before, and never expected to 
see again, so kind and helpful to me simply be- 
cause I was old; so I have gotten into the way of 
making a good deal of capital of my gray hairs. 
I think a gray head, when found under right con- 
ditions, is still considered “a crown of glory” by 
most young people. I think, too, that for some of 
the faults we so much lament in the young there 
is a cause. We fail to keep ourselves in sympa- 
thy with them, and we are too apt to forget that 
they are here under what must often seem pitiless 
laws of heredity ; here, as Dr. Guthrie puts it, “to 
inherit our sins and repeat our follies.” Surely 
long patience and great sympathy hardly express 
what we owe them. Arbitrary rulings, too, often 
antagonize young people, while there certainly is a 
more excellent way. I remember that it is said 
that “wisdom comes by length of years, but so 
does dotage too,” and as we might possibly be 
crossing the line, it is best not to be too arbitrary. 
That there is room for improvement I admit ; 
ther is still a call for “line upon line,” lecture 
upon lecture, yet since I was young I think I can 
see a steady gain. Indeed, I think our young peo- 
ple do wonderfully well, considering. 

I would not be thought to have no fellow-feeling 
for the old. I have never considered an old age 
desirable, for many reasons—its helplessness and 
dependence, among others ; but it will all be right 
if we can say, “ My times are in Thy hand,” and 
remember that “exceeding great and precious 
promises ’’ go with us even down to old age. So, 
by “patient continuance in well-doing” or by 
sweet submission, we may leave, not “ foot-prints on 
the sands of time,” but indelible impressions on lives 

“ That through long years 
Must travel on 3 
Through hopes and fears,” 


“when we have gone to that life beyond, where 


we will never grow old.” 


By a MOTHER, M. L. R. 


“HOW TO GROW OLD GRACEFULLY.” 


Still another “ protest” should be added against 
Mrs. Cooke’s article on “ Growing Old” in the 
last Christian Union. It does not represent the 
best, nor, indeed, I am convinced, the prevalent, 
attitude of the young toward the old. The wonder- 
ful intellectual advance of women—for Mrs. Cooke 
speaks particularly of the daughters—is felt in this 
direction as in all others. There is gained with a 
broader intellectual horizon a just recognition of real, 
true work in every field. Undoubtedly, through the 
decay of the idea of fear and compulsion in the paren- 
tal relation, there has crept in the verbal evidence 
of-disrespect and levity of which Mrs. Cooke makes 
note, in certain cases. The old method that a child 
should be seen and not heard, enforced into maturer 
years, might, in such instances, have insured some 
semblance of respect for age. But would not the 
heart have echoed the thoughts with a more bitter 
and poisoning effect because denied the outlet of 
natural expression / 

It is, after all, a matter of the development of 
character. Whatever tends to better and grander 
living means gain in this direction as in all others. 
Certainly, to value a child justly and teach him to 
value himself as well, though its incidental effect on 
some trivial characters is disrespect to age, leads 
mainly to more correct valuation of the same, to 
warmer ties of real companionship and loving 
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appreciation of the past self-denial and labor of the 
parent; finally, to more intelligent deference to the 
wishes of the latter. The trial period comes when 
the young woman enters again into the home rela- 
tion after four or more years in some training school 
or college. In the latter place she has been her 
own mistress, occupied with broad and inspiring 
work, in intellectual sympathy with those around 
her, daily trained to have decisive force in thought 
and action, with a consideration for other thought 
and action only so far as they are manifestly and 
provably better than her own. She comes back 
again to home and home life. Always, though in 
a varying degree, she is still considered a child who 
should yield unquestioning obedience and who 
should not have independent views and actions. 
Ever, under the most favorable circumstances, the 
college freedom in thought and action must be, and 
justly, too, curtailed. It is the test of the gold she 
has mined and stored in her heart and brain if 
she can enter into the new-old relation, recognize, 
and do so cheerfully, that mother’s opinion, mother’s 
wish, is and should be paramount ; that the mother- 
love, the mother-care, which has followed her most 
protectingly through helpless years, through forma- 
tive years, demands now the fullest deference pos- 
sible from the enlarged mental growth which this 
same mother-love, mother-care, has found means to 
give her. No sophistry of how much better her 
way is than mother’s, of how wide her scope of 
vision is, how narrow mother’s, can do away with 
the sacredness of this obligation. Again I reaffirm— 
and as one of a family of five college-bred daughters 
I speak with some authority—I believe our young 
women are nobly responding to the test, and are 
becoming. instead of the selfish ingrates Mrs. Cooke 
depicts, the more affectionate, appreciative, and 
grateful companions of the declining years of their 
loved ones. A 


A BIRTHDAY LETTER. 


Apropos of Mrs. Cooke’s rather pessimistic re- 
marks as to the proper status of modern “old 
folks,” let me give you a genuine extract from a 
bright schoolgirl’s letter to her grandmother upon 
the occasion of the venerable lady’s seventy-sixth 
birthday, which recently occurred: “I am so glad 
that I am your only granddaughter. I feaythat I 
should be too jealous of you to share you with an- 
other. Oh! if wishes were of any use, I should 


wish that you might never seem any older, and 


might live forever and ever to show future genera- 
tions what a grandmother should. be, and might be, 
and has been and is, and I hope with my whole 
heart will be for a great many long and happy 
and peaceful years.” 

I will only add that this was an honest, sponta- 
neous overflow of a well-deserved affection, and to 
my mind goes a long way toward disproving Mrs. 
Cooke’s theory that the young feel a relief when the 
old are at last “ out of the way.” D. A. K. 


A WORD ABOUT A FRIEND.! 


It is the lot of all to die, and there is no pleas. 
ant way of dissolution. 

It is written, They cease from their labors and 
their works do follow them. The workman is for- 
ever more than the work. That alone is a success- 
ful life that matures a successful workman. Deeds 
perish. The doer cannot die. She has ceased 
from her endeavors, but the work of God in her 
follows her. 

When Dorcas died, first Christian deaconess, 
they mourned for her and showed the little coats 
and garments she had made. Yes, they even pre- 
vailed to bring her back! for the sewing society 
cannot get on without her. No doubt she went on 
sewing. That’s the way with motherly women. 
Their work, like God’s, is never done, for it is a 
work of love; and Charity never faileth. Yet one 
may feel glad to think that by and by Dorcas ceased 
for good—but her works abide. 

Jesus said, “It is finished,” and yielded up his 
breath. His costly, unrewarded labors ended, his 
real work to follow him. All power is given him 
in heaven and on earth, and the good news of it is 
sounding this day, the world around. 

Nevertheless, death is an “enemy.” Piety and 
poetry have gendered many tender words as to 
death that merit their place in pious and public lit- 
erature. But no flower of fancy or of the sunshine 
can so decorate the great stone face of Death as to 
quiet the heart-ache of the bereaved, and a hatred 
of him the cause of the bereavement. The tonic 
truth—the enemy shall be destroyed—is more com- 
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forting than any disguises of his present work, how- 
ever poetic and fragrant. 

If ever this enemy, Death, by a timely visit, may 
seem changed to an angel of benefit most welcome, 
his coming to this home would seem to be an _ illus- 
tration both timely and tolerable. 

Yet even here our voices tremble with pain while 
we are picking up our incoherent thoughts and lov- 
ing memories to comfort ourselves withal. Yes! 
we are thankful; and yet—and yet—and yet! how 
can we bear it? It is not right. An enemy hath 
done this. Something, somehow, sometime, some- 
where, has gone wrong. Dying, as we witness it, 
is not a symmetric finish to any life. No truth- 
loving mind can be reconciled to the sharp agonies 
that not infrequently visited our mother, shadowing 
her last few years with apprehension, or even trans- 
forming them on occasion into torture-chambers. 

It is no part of intelligent piety to be “ recon- 
ciled”” to any such allotment to a manifestly high 
and unusual deserving. Our mother had earned 
no such experiences. 
God! he can do no more. 

He who raised up Jesus after his tragic death, 
and crowned him with glory and honor, will raise 
up her also with him. And not her only, but all 
them that love His appearing. The end is not yet. 
Watch, therefore! Watch and pray! 

By a Pastor. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


PETER’S BONE. 


By Ciara G. DOLLIVER. 
bey day that Kitty Babbitt was four years old 


she cried because she could not go to school. 
Before night came her mother and sister and big 
brother ‘Tom were all crying, more or less. 

That morning her mother braided her fair hair 
in a little pigtail braid, and tied the end with a blue 
ribbon ; then Kitty put on her old sunbonnet, took 
a broken slate, and said she wanted to go to school. 
She had a new pail painted red, with “To a Good 
Girl ”’ on it, that she wanted filled with cookies for 
her lunch. When she met with a decided “ No!” 
she cried, and was cross. 

“Go out in the yard and play with Peter,” said 
her mother. 

“T hate Peter!” pouted Kitty, feeling very 
naughty indeed ; but she tied on her sunbonnet and 
went. 

Peter was gnawing a bone in the yard, but he 
stopped to look up in a friendly manner at Kitty, for 
he knew that she loved him, whatever she might say. 

He was a large yellow cat, with one ear white 
and one black, and a tail so long that Kitty was 
sometimes tempted into pulling it; on such occa- 
sions Peter did not say much, but he always made 
her feel sorry. 

He was very busy this morning, and Kitty dan- 
gled a string 1n front of his eyes, or pretended to 
hide, quite in vain. At last she went into the house 
and brought out her nightgown, inviting Peter to 
play keep house—he to be the baby. Finding that 


An enemy did it, and, thank 


the bone still interfered with her plans, she picked. 


it up and threw it into the shed ; then, alarmed at 
the glare in Peter’s yellow eyes, she ran in after it 
and closed the door. | 

It was quite dark in there, and she was afraid, 
but she was still more afraid of Peter, so she kept 
quite still, with her hand on the knob. At length 
she ventured to peep out, but the injured cat was 
eek only a torn nightgown fluttered from the 

ence, showing the path he had taken. 7 

Kitty came out quite boldly then, and called to 
him: “ Petah! Petahh !” 

Then she picked up the bone, and ran down the 
passageway to the street. Some distance away she 
saw him gingerly stepping along by the gutter, so 
she held out the bone, and, with a prolonged “ Pe- 
tah !”’ she hurried after him as fast as her fat little 
legs could carry her; but Peter could run, too, 
and when she reached the spot where she had seen 
him he was gone. She peeped through a fence, 
and looked up into the trees, but all in vain; he 
must have just stepped around the corner, she 
thought, so she just stepped after him. She not 
only turned that corner, but several others; she 
found that the world was much larger than she had 
ever supposed, and she was vastly pleased with it. 
She got into a great stream of people who were hur- 
rying along, and, concluding that they were all 
after cats, “or something,” she hurried along with 
them, sometimes running to keep up. 


They squeezed through a big gate, where the 
grown-up people had to give tickets to a man, but 
nobody noticed her, so she kept right on with the 
crowd to a ferryboat, where she climbed up ona 
seat and settled herself in a corner; she sat there 
a long time, looking as solemn as a small owl, with 
Peter’s bone still clutched in her chubby hand, and 
watching everybody and everything with wide-open 
eyes. 

She admired the big ships and little boats on the 
glassy water; she enjoyed the ride, and she won- 
dered at the crowd of people passing to and fro. 
By and by she saw that people were crowding into | 
the cabin, so she got up and edged her way in, too; 
a little girl made room for her on the seat, and 


asked her where her mamma was. 


“ She’s somewheres,” placidly replied Kitty, more 
interested just then in a fat man with a black beard, 
who stood up behind a table, and began to talk. 

Of course Kitty did not know it, but all these 
people were going to a camp-meeting, and the fat 
man was a great preacher who had come from 
thousands of miles away. While he talked, she 
watched him so earnestly that any one might have 
thought that she understood every word he said ; 
but the truth was she had discovered that he moved 
only one jaw in talking, and she was greatly inter- 
ested in watching his black beard go up and down. 
A sober-looking man, with a queer nose, sat near 
him, and she wished he would say something so 
she could see if his jaw worked the same way. 

By and by they sang a hymn which Kitty had 
learned in Sunday-school, and in which she joined 
with fervor; she kept about two notes ahead of 
everybody else, and put people out dreadfully, but 
she thought she was doing beautifully, and sang as 
loud as she could, so that everybody could hear. 

Then the fat man spoke again, very earnestly ; 
he pointed at the ladies, and said they spent their 
money for ribbons while the poor were starving. 
Many of them began to cry and take off the ribbons 
at their throats. 

‘What for they crying and undressing their- 
selves ’” asked Kitty of the little girl, in rather a 
louder tone than was necessary. : 

“’Cause he says it’s wicked to wear ribbons,” 
whispered the little girl. 

Kitty did not want to be wicked, so she looked 
herself over, but she had no.ribbons except that 
innocent little blue bow on her pigtail braid; she 
drew it around and looked at it, then put it back, 
and tucked it under the cape of her sunbonnet, so 
that nobody would know it was there. 

Meanwhile the man with the queer nose was 
passing around a hat, into which people put money 
and papers, and even ribbons ; Kitty saw everybody 
putting something in, so when he came to her, hav- 
ing nothing else, she put in Peter’s bone. 

The little girl laughed outright, but the man 
looked cross, and, taking out Kitty’s contribution, 
he threw it under the seat. 

Kitty looked at him in surprise for a moment; 
then she concluded that he had seen her blue bow, 
and must think her desperately wicked to wear it ; 
so, pulling it off, she ran after him and dropped it 
into the hat, looking up into his face, as she did so, 
with a most engaging smile. | 

As he did not notice her, she went back to her 
seat, crawled under it after Peter’s bone, and went 
out on deck to look at the ships. 

When the boat reached the wharf, she kept with 
the crowd, and reached the camp-ground in safety, 
clambering in and out of the cars very independently. 

As the little mite walked about alone, looking at 
everything, a few people spoke to her; but she had 
such an air of content, and said so placidly, ““ My 
mamma’s somewheres !” that they did not detain her. 

Her hair had become unbraided, and her sun- 
bonnet strings were tied in a hard knot under her 
round chin, but otherwise she felt all right; she 
was not at all lonesome, and though she was hungry, 
she felt sure that dinner would be ready soon, for 
she smelt it cooking, and saw tables set, both in the 
tents and out under the trees. | 

She was doubtful which one to choose, but finally 
decided on one where a little boy was already 
seated. 

“‘ May I eat dinner with you?” she asked. 

The boy did not answer, but looked at her with 
big round eyes, which Kitty took for consent, so she 
sat down. They looked at each other for fully five 
minutes without speaking a word ; then Kitty said : 

‘“* Did you ever have a tooth pulled out ?” 

“Yeth,” said the little boy, and, opening his 
mouth, he pointed with avery dirty finger to a very 
small hole in his lower jaw. Then they looked at 
each other again with an unabashed stare. A bird 
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twittered up in the leaves overhead, and a sound of 
singing came from beyond the trees, where service 
was just concluding. It reminded Kitty of her 
Sunday-school and of the music on the boat. 

‘J can sing,” she said, with pride; ‘‘can you?” 

“T can thpeak pethes,”’ said the little boy. 

What’s pieces?” asked Kitty. ; 

The little boy cleared his throat, and, looking 
straight down on the ground, began: 

“ How doth the little buthy dee 
Improve each thining hour !” 

Then he stopped. 

that pieces ?”’ asked Kitty. 

He nodded. 

*°Tain’t as pretty as singing,” she said, and at 
once began, in a very piping voice, to join in the 
chorus that came floating over to them. She was 
_ still singing when three ladies came up. 

“Why, Jack!” exclaimed one, “ who is this ?” 

Jack hung his head. 

“Tt'th a girl,” he said. 

The ladies laughed, and asked the little intruder 
lots of questions, but all they could learn from her 
was that her name was Kitty Babbitt, and she had 
come to stay to dinner; so she stayed. _ 

She put Peter’s bone under her chair while she 
was eating. When she had finished, she picked it 
up again. 

“ Whath that for?’ asked Jack. 

“Tt’s Peter’s,” she replied. 

Peter ?” 

“‘ Why, he’s just Peter,” said Kitty; and not an- 
other word would she say about him, though she 
did consent to put the bone on a stump while she 
and Jack built mud-houses. 

“Thith ith all my dirt,” said Jack, waving his 
hand around; “ but 1’ll let you play in it.” 

As soon as the ladies had gone back to service, 
Jack brought a pan of -water, and he and Kitty 
built some fine edifices. 

They took great pains with them, making doors 
and windows, and inclosing them with walls, which 
they called fences. When they were done they 
caught grasshoppers and put them inside for ten- 
ants; then they picked handfuls of shabby wild- 
flowers, and stuck them in the ground for gardens. 
Before the gardens were finished the tenants had 
escaped ; by the time they were recaptured, the 
gardens had wilted; so they were kept busy pretty 
nearly all the afternoon. 

About four o’clock Kitty said she must go home, 
and Jack said he would walk down to the cars with 
her, though he was not allowed to go away from 
the tent. 

They were as happy as dirt could make them 
when they started. Kitty had Peter’s bone in one 
grimy hand; the other she gave to Jack, and they 
trotted off briskly together, talking as if they had 
known each other all their lives. ‘They found the 
road without trouble; and away down at the end 
of it they could see the cars and some people 
coming toward them who had just arrived. 

“My papa’s got a hat just like that man,” said 
Kitty; then she gripped Jack’s fingers hard, and 
said, ‘‘ Oh! look at that great big dog!” 

“Poh!” said Jack, in a manly way, “I ain’t 
afaid of dogth.”’ 

* Me and Peter are—awful,” said Kitty, trem- 
bling. 

‘* Leth hide in thethe little treeth,” said Jack; so 
they crept behind some tall weeds and thistles that 
grew by the wayside. 7 

But the dog, whose name was Major, had seen 
them, and came bounding toward them in great 
leaps, thinking, no doubt, that they wanted to play 
hide-and-go-seek. 

They breathed more freely when they saw his 
large, wagging tail go past, but the next instant his 
great head, with red tongue and rolling eyes, was 
thrust in among the weeds. Jack held his breath 
and crouched down; Kitty stood still for a moment, 
but when Major made a lunge for Peter’s bone she 
was, sure he intended to eat her up, and, heedless 
of the scratching thistles, she tore out, and ran 
up the road with all her little speed, screaming 
with terror. Major gave one sniff at Jack, and 
bounded after her, thinking her, no doubt, the 
livelier playmate. The next moment he had 
knocked her down, and they rolled in the dust 
together, a pitiful little cry of despair making the 
people behind run with all their might to the rescue. 

When they came up, she lay in a little heap, 
into which Major insinuated his cold nose after the 
bone, which he secured, wagging his tail joyfully, 
but which he did not care for, after all. 

Somebody lifted her up; somebody else cried in 
astonishment, “ Why! it’s my Kitty!” 


commanded at that time. 


Then a pair of strong arms took her, and a voice 
that sounded like home said, “‘ Don’t ery any more, 
darling.” | 

Her little tear-stained cheek knew just where to 
find the best place on somebody’s shoulder, and 
before she had cried out all her tears she was fast 
asleep, and dreaming that Jack had climbed to the 
top of a thistle bush to see the cars come in; that she 
climbed one, too, and saw her papa pulling instead 
of an engine, and dogs looking out of the windows 
instead of passengers. ! 

The next morning she apologized to Peter. 

“A dog got your bone,” she said. 


JOHN ERICSSON. 


OHN ERICSSON, the noted inventor, died in 
New York City March 8. Mr. Eriesson was 
born in Wermeland, Sweden, in 1803. He was the 
son of a wealthy man, the owner of large mines 
where the mechanical appliances were the best to be 
The boy must have 
heard mechanics talked of, and have become inter- 
ested at an early age in the application of steam to 
mining and transporting, for at twelve years of age 
he invented a steam engine that attracted great 
attention among scientific engineers. At an earlier 
age even he had shown inventive skill, making at 
ten years of age a miniature saw-mill and a num- 
ber of inechanical drawings. In 1814 a noted in- 
ventor and scientist, having heard of the boy, desired 
an interview with him. After examining the boy’s 
inventions and drawings, he said : ‘ Continue as you 
have commenced, and you will one day produce 
something extraordinary.” This man, Count Platen, 
conceived and completed the grand ship canal con- 


necting the North Sea with the Baltic, and as the |, 


Count was one of the greatest men of his time, 
these words of encouragement were most helpful to 
young Ericsson. He was made a cadet in the corps 
of engineers engaged in constructing the great canal, 
and began the career which made him famous and 
which made every American a debtor to him. 
There are some very interesting incidents told of 
Ericsson during the time he was connected with the 
canal. When he joined the corps, he was not tall 
enough to look through the leveling instrument, but 
was obliged to mount a stool carried by one of his 
attendants, and it must have been a strange sight 
to see the men employed, many of them gray 
haired, saluting and receiving instruction from this 
boy. The canal was constructed by soldiers, and 
military discipline prevailed. Before he was four- 
teen years of age he set out the work of six hun- 
dred men. In summer he employed his time in the 
work of actual construction, but in winter he 
devoted his time to mechanical drawing and in 


writing up the descriptions of work done and im- 
plements employed. At eighteen young Ericsson | 


entered the Swedish Army as an ensign, and by this 
act lost the friendship of Count Platen. He was 
promoted shortly after entering the army, the chief 
reason of which was the executing and finishing of 
a beautiful map. It was the wish of the ting that 
a certain section of Northern Sweden should be 
surveyed, and that the work should be done by 
soldiers. Ericsson went to Stockholm, and entered 
for the examination. He passed with great distine- 
tion, surprising the examiners by repeating Euclid 
verbatim, and this not because he had a retentive 
memory, but because he had mastered geometrical 
science ; and it is this knowledge that has contrib- 
uted most to Ericsson’s success. 

He became engaged, while surveying, in prepar- 
ing a book on canals, he to make the drawings and 
engrave the plates for printing. The process was 
known as machine-engraving, and Ericsson invented 
a machine which accomplished the work so success- 
fully that it was pronounced the most finished work 
of the kind ever done. | 

One invention followed another—one of which, 


artificial draught applied to locomotives, has made 


the present rate of speed on railroads possible. In 
1826 Ericsson left Sweden for England, where, in 
1829, he completed his first locomotive in seven 
weeks. This locomotive he called the Novelty. 
At this period the highest rate of speed by which 
man had traveled was that of the race-horse, and 
no one of the thousands present at this trial ex- 
pected to see this speed excelled. The engine 
sped along the miles of track at the rate of many 
miles an hour, and on her return the shares of the 
Liverpool & Manchester Railroad, which had offered 
a prize for the best locomotive, had risen ten per 
cent. / While the invention of artificial draught gave 
the Novelty her speed, other qualities as necessary 
as speed {she lacked, but the compactness of her 


construction led to the use of steam where it had 
never been applied before, so that this invention 
produced a new era in the world of mechanies. 
For a time Ericsson devoted all his attention to 
steam-boilers, but did not meet with entire success. 
He built a boat forty feet long with a propeller, 
which introduced new features in the world of com- 
merce. The first propeller traveled at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, and towed a schooner of forty 
tons burden at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
Ericsson naturally expected that this success would 
arouse interest among English scientifie men, and 
that it would be appreciated by the Government. 
In this he was disappointed. The naval authori- 
ties, after a trial trip, thanked him for the “ inter- 
esting experiment,” and later informed him that 
“the result was not satisfactory.” 

In London at this time were two noted Amer- 
icans—Mr. Francis B. Ogden, Consul at Liverpool, 
who had given every encouragement to Ericsson, 
and after whom the first propeller was named, and 
Captain R. E. Stockton, of the United States Navy. 
Captain Stockton was so impressed with the impor- 
tance of this new method of propulsion that he 
gave every possible aid and encouragement, and in 
1839 brought John Ericsson to America, which he 
made his home. The first war vessel built for the 
Government on this model was the “ Princeton,” 
which combined many new and remarkable appli- 
ances, saving room, fuel, and reducing danger when 
exposed to an enemy’s guns. The “ Princeton” 
was completed in 1844, and pronounced “ the cheap- 
est, fastest. and most certain ship of war in the 
world.”’ 

Ericsson now devoted his entire time to naval 
construction, meeting with both success and failure. 

When the war broke out, all Eriesson’s sym- 
pathies were with the Union, and he gave all his 
thought to the construction of an iron gunboat with 
all her boiler and engine below the water line; out 


‘of this thought grew the “ Monitor,” of which was 


said, “The floating battery ‘ Monitor’ deserves to 
be, and will be, forever remembered with grati- 
tude and admiration.”” He constructed the “ Mon- 
itor” out of his own resources, and when a move- 
ment was on foot to reward him for other than his 
expenses he stopped it, saying, ** All the remunera- 
tion I desire for the ‘Monitor’ I get out of the 
construction of it.” He never accumulated wealth, 
because his experiments, made always to lessen 
man’s labor and reduce the cost of production, have 
always been very expensive. 

No doubt most of the readers of the Young 
Folks have seen pictures of the ‘“ Monitor ;” she 
was spoken of as “a little cheese-box on a raft.” 
Her first opponent was the ironclad “ Merrimac,” 
which the day before had sunk the “ Cumberland ” 
and disabled the “ Congress” at Hampton Roads. 
The battle was closed at evening, and the “ Merri- 
mac’”’ retired to Norfolk, returning to the battle 
the next morning to attack the ‘“ Minnesota.” 
Beside the *“* Minnesota” was discovered a raft with 
a low turret. ‘To the surprise of the ‘‘ Merrimac,” 
a fire was opened, without any cessation, from this 
raft. This turret revolved, and the loaded guns 
were kept constantly pointed toward the “ Merri- 
mac.” She was defeated, and steamed away to 
Norfolk, then in possession of Confederate forces, 
where not long after she was destroyed. The 
‘*‘ Monitor” possessed some faults, but these were 
minor, and easily overcome. Her first trip 
to sea is described by one of the officers on 
board, who says she rode in the wake of the 
vessel towing her like a flat-iron smoothing out the 
waves. When once at sea she was found to float 
under as well as over the waves. One of the men 
said, “I’d rather go to sea in a diving bell.” 
“Give me an oyster seow,” said another—“ any- 
thing, only let it be of wood, and something that 
will float over instead of under water.” She sur- 
prised those on board by her speed. She encoun- 
tered a tremendous storm off Cape Hatteras, and 
then it was realized that if she went down there 
was neither rope nor spar to cling to, and that all 
must be lost. The men had great faith in her, and, 
this officer tells us, thought of her as a knight in 
armor. At last a leak was reported, and then the 
men began to lose hope. ‘The pumps were set at 
work, and kept the water from rising for a few 
hours, but at last the report came up, “ Water gain- 
ing, reaching the fires.” Signals of distress were 
sent up, and answered by the “ Rhode Island,” to 
which one hawser still held. A picked crew 
manned the lifeboat, and started for the ‘‘ Monitor.” 
After heroic struggles the sinking boat was almost 
reached, when the hawser of the “ Rhode Island ” 
caught in her paddle-wheel, and she began drifting 
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down on the “Monitor.” For a short time both 
vessels were threatened with destruction; the haw- 


ser was freed at last, but the boat sent to the rescue 


was crushed, though not rendered useless. Many 
of the men were lost in attempting to board, and 
sank in sight of their companions. A little mes- 


senger boy on board was carried in the arms of a’ 


sailor and saved. ‘The boat pulled off. A whale- 
boat had been sent out by the “Rhode Island ” 
which would have. run down the leaking lifeboat 
were it not for the bravery of one man who turned 
her bow aside at the sacrifice of an arm. Two or 
three men, rendered helpless by fear, went down on 
the turret of the “ Monitor,” which sank the next 
morning. So perished the first iron gunboat, by 
some thought the greatest of all Ericsson’s inven- 
tions. Six vessels were built like the “ Monitor,” 
and did great service to the country. Since then 
Ericsson has built a vessel named the “ Destroyer.” 
This vessel is so constructed and armed as to de- 
stroy boats of the ‘‘ Monitor” type. 

Ericsson was a hard worker all his life; he was 
temperate and moderate, living almost exclusively 
on vegetable food. At the time of his death he 
was eighty-five years of age, but was deeply en- 
gaged in perfecting a sun motor, the purpose of 
which is to use the heat of the sun as we now use 


» steam and electricity, for mechanical purposes. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS AND TRICKS. 


By Laura B. STARR. 


interesting home-made method of natural 
decoration consists simply in taking a glass or 


_ goblet and placing in the interior a little common 
_ salt and water. 
_ be seen upon the glass, which hourly will increase 
until in a very short time the glass will present a 
_yery beautiful appearance, being enlarged to twice 


In a day or two a slight mist will 


its thickness and covered with beautiful salt erys- 
tals, packed one upon another like some peculiar 
fungus or animal growth. 

A dish should be placed beneath the glass, as the 
crystals will run-over. The color of the crystals 
may be changed by placing in the salt and water 


' some common red ink or a spoonful of bluing ; this 
_ will be absorbed and the white surface covered with 
_ exquisite tints. No more simple method of produc- 
| ing inexpensive or beautiful ornaments can be im- 
_ agined, and by using different shapes of vases and 
_ shades an endless variety of beautiful forms can be 
produced. The glass should be placed where there 
_is plenty of warmth and sunlight. 
_ ment which any child can make, and it will be found 
both novel and interesting to watch it growing 
gradually day by day, until the outside of the gob- 


It is an experi- 


let is covered over with beautiful crystals, blue, red, 


' or white, according to the coloring matter which 


has been used. 

Another scientific experiment which may inter- 
est some of the older aswell as the younger mem- 
bers of the family may be made by suspending 


from the ceiling a thread which has previously been 


soaked in very salt water and then dried. To this 
fasten a light ring and announce that you are about 
to burn the thread without making the ring fall. 
The thread will burn, it is true, but the ashes it 
leaves are composed of crystals of salt, and their 
cohesion is strong enough to sustain the light weight 
of the ring attached to the thread. 

Another form of the same experiment is to make 
a little hammock of muslin to be suspended by four 
threads, and, aftey having soaked this in salted 
water, and dried it as before directed, to place in it 
an empty egg-shell. Set the hammock on fire ; 
the muslin will be consumed, and the flame reach 
the threads which hold it, without the egg falling 
from its frail support. With great care you may 
succeed in performing the\ experiment with a full 
egg in place of an empty shiell, taking the precau- 
tion, however, to have it previously hard boiled, 
that you may escape an omelet in ca:e of failure. 

Another curious experiment is that of putting an 
egg into a bottle without breaking the shell. Soak 
the egg, which must be fresh, for several days in 
strong vinegar. The acid of the vinegar will eat 
the lime of the shell, so that while the egg looks the 
same it is really very soft. Only a little care is 
required to press the egg into the bottle. When 
this is done, fill it half full of lime water, and let it 
stand. The shell will absorb the lime and become 
hard again, and after the lime water is poured off 
you have the curious spectacle of an egg the usual 
size in a small-necked bottle, which will be a great 
puzzle to those who do not understand how it is 
done. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE SPIRITUAL NATURE.’ 
By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBoTT, D.D. 


‘‘I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
—1 Thessalonians v., 23. 


pact Paul prayed for his friends we may 
well pray for both ourselves and our friends—a 
blameless spirit, a blameless soul, a blameless body. 
This is the whole man. What we mean by the 
body we very well understand. Mystery even in 
the body there is, it is true; but still, on the whole, 
what is meant by a blameless body requires no great 
exposition. The man with a perfect physique, the 
man who is a picture of perfect health, verifies 
himself to our senses, with his broad shoulders, 
his brawny, muscular limbs, the glow of health 
upon the eheek, his sweet, undisturbed sleep at 
night, his unwearied vigor by day. More. difficult 
it is, perhaps, to define the soul, and comprehend 
fully what we mean by it; and yet measurably we 
may reach a definite and not difficult definition. 
We look in the Greek to find the same word in- 
discriminately rendered “life” and “soul.” We 
look in the Latin, and find the word that stands for 
soul to be “ anima,” that which animates the body. 
The soul, then, is that which gives life to this phys- 
ical organization. The brain is but ashes without 
intellect behind it. The heart is a mere muscular 
valve if there be no affection and love which make 
it beat quicker in the presence of the loved one. 
We may look to popular language for our interpre- 
tation of soul, as when we speak of a man as being 
a whole-souled fellow, and yet add that he is no 
one’s enemy but his own, in the same sentence, indi- 
cating thus that a whole-souled fellow is very far from 
a blameless or a perfect man. That which gives 
physical organism its use, that which makes it an 
instrument, that which links man to his fellow-man, 
that which deals with the transient and the visible, 
with that which is round about us, what philoso- 
phers classify as the intellect, the sensibilities, and 
the will—we call this the soul. It is, after all, akin 
to the animal, higher, much higher, and yet possibly 


evolved out of it, and certainly closely related to it. 


We reason in a higher realm than the animal, but 
we no longer think the animals never reason. Our 
affections have a wider and a larger range, but no 
man who ever owned a good collie dog doubts that 
dogs love. The soul, then, is the life of the body. 
It is that which man in some true sense possesses 
in common with the animals, though superior by 
education, superior by evolution and development, 
superior by origin and nature if you will, yet at 
least cousin-german to the animal. 

But what is the spirit? We know the body. 
We measurably know the soul. But what is the 
spirit? Psychology has hardly answered this ques- 
tion. Even mental science has put the spiritual 
almost one side. But the Bible places tremendous 
emphasis upon it. It is by the spirit that we dis- 
cern thetruth. Itis the spirit which is ever against 
the flesh, antagonizing it until it gets full mastery 
of it. It is the spirit which links us to God. It is 
the spirit which is the divine and immortal princi- 
ple in man, undying. So that if there be no spirit, 
or it be left to die, there is no immortal life; the 
brain comes to be but ashes, and the heart, losing 
its power of pulsation, a mere dead muscular valve. 

If we look out into life, we shall certainly see 
that in the bodily relations man is an animal—sim- 
ply a higher form of vertebrate mammalia ; and if 
we look in the social life, we shall see again kinship 
between the animal and the man. Man is indus- 
trious: is he more industrious than the bee? 
Man is acquisitive: is he more acquisitive than 
the ant’ Man is social: is he more gregarious 
than the cattle upon the field? These qualities 
link him with the larger range of creation. But 
are there none that do not? There is in man an 
independent power of recognition of right and 
wrong, not the product of instruction, though sub- 
ject to education, not dependent upon approbative- 
ness, though stimulated by approbation. There is 
in man a conscience that makes cowards of us all 
when we do wrong. The power that is behind the 
puoliceman’s truncheon is the power of conscience ; 
the reason why in a time of threatening an army 
of thirteen hundred policemen are able to keep fif- 
teen thousand criminals in order is not merely 
because the one is organized and the other is dis- 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning. Febru- 
ary 3, 1889. Published by request. 


organized, but because in every army of policemen 
there is the power of a conscience fighting for 
them, and in every mob the power of conscience 
fighting against them. There is in man reverence 
not merely for the visible and the successful. It 
builds cathedrals, gathers men in all varied com- 
munions, now,to worship before the altar with the 
swinging censer, now to worship in Quaker meeting- 
house with no physical utterance, no expression 
save that silent expression which comes up from 
the unuttering soul. Do the bears of the forest 
worship? Do the moles make laws interpreting 
conscience? There is in man a hope that beckons 
him on and on, farther and yet farther. But 
though there be hope even in the animal, he has 
no hope that leads more than a little way, while 
hope beckons ever to the human race, setting be- 
fore man higher and yet still higher peaks to 
climb. It is idle to preach content to men. In 
all ages of the world, priests and philosophers and 
preachers and prophets have undertaken to do it— 
in vain. God has put into the human soul a restless 
and invincible spirit of discontent. Preach content 
to your cow that chews the cud by the flowing 
stream. Preach content to your horse which has 
no better hope than the munching of his food when 
his journey is over. Preach content to your dog 
lying down by the fireside when the hunt is over, 
or to the purring cat that lies in your lap. But 
preach not content to man so long as a hope of 
God, immortality, an unvisited heaven, and a 
great unrealized future beckon him on and on and 
on, and a voice still cries, ‘Come, come, come !” 
And love—who, unless God has anointed his lips 
with the coal of eloquence off his own altar, who 
shall undertake to depict love in human hearts— 
love not sensuous, love not dealing with the visible, 
love not as seen in any parental instinct or any 
such thing, but love seeing beneath all visible signs © 
an invisible spirit, love wishing for its loved one, 
not merely happiness. but virtue and character; 
love! love! able to bear all things, scorn-robes and 
smiting and thorn-crowns and crucifixion, for one 
it leves—aye! and able to endure to see the loved 
one bear them, if out of crucifixion and out of 
thorns redemption may come forth ; love that can 
even roll a stone to the door of the grave and stand 
there, weeping but not despairing, because love has 
seen in the loved an immortal power of life, and 
love knows that love cannot die. 

Let us look for a few moments, and see what are. 
some of the characteristics of this spiritual nature, 
what some of the indications of the possession of 
this spiritual in man. How shall I know when I 
am spiritual? How may you know when you are 
spiritual? It is not difficult to tell whether you 
have a good body or no. It is not very difficult to 
tell what kind of a social and intellectual nature 
you possess. But how shall you know what is the 
value, worth, character, of your spiritual nature ? 

-In the first place, he that has a spiritual nature 
will have at least a hungeritg after the spiritual. 
This may be, indeed, the only evidence of spiritual 
nature in him. It certainly is the first. Before 
as yet the artist knows how to paint or draw, he 
has in him the desire for painting ; and the little 
boy takes up his pencil and scrawls away, trying to 
make forms, so bearing witness to a seed-art within 
him that needs development. Before as yet one 
has learned to interpret music or even to under- 
stand it, he has within himself musical desires and 
yearnings; he plays melodies with a single finger 
or childish harmonies with two or three. The 
bird has a wish for the air before its wings are 
fledged and it can soar out from the nest. Our 
hungers indicate what we are. Our desires are 
themselves seeds and suggestions of our future 
possibility. As in the acorn there is in miniature 
the perfect oak enfolded, that when the acorn is 
planted struggles toward light and its full- 
completed growth, so in every soul, we could see, 
if we could find some knife skillful enough and 
some microscope discerning enough. the possibili- 
ties of the future life as they are enfolded in that 
soul’s desires. What do you wish for? Wealth? 
Pleasure ? Influence? Power?’ Reputation? What 
do you wish for? A stronger conscience? A diviner 
reverence? A clearer vision of the invisible? A 
greater joy in prayer? A vreater fellowship with 
all the men and women that are marching for- 
ward through the world’s history? A God that 
shall be mvre than a name, a dream, a form, a 
vision? A God that shall be a reality? These 


wishes are themselves the hints and suggestions to 
you of what there is within you that may be un- 
folded and revealed. Open your Bible and read 
there the outcries of souls whose outeries are of 
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themselves the witness of a spiritual nature: “I 
follow hard after thee, my God.” “As the heart 
panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God.” “O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” These are the desires that form the spir- 
itual experience in their earliest stages. 

And as the Bible expresses and interprets the 
desire of spirituality, so it gives its promise to those 
desires. You may wish for wealth, and stay poor. 
You may wish for reputation, and be dishonored. 
You may wish for knowledge, and yet be shut up to 
a life of relative ignorance. You may wish for 
influence, and yet be so hedged about that all your 
life shall seem to be spent in vain. But the soul 
that longs for a stronger conscience, a clearer faith, 
a more eager and joyous hope, a diviner reverence, 
shall not go unsatisfied. This is the one hunger 
to which God promises ever and always result. 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

He that has in him in any wise the elements 
of a spiritual nature has in him something that 
perceives the spiritual. When he sees it, he recog- 
nizes it. ‘There may be a power to perceive and 
no power to produce, but always the power to per- 
ceive goes along with the nature, even if the na- 
ture be but germinant. Spirituality belongs not to 
this creed or that creed. It belongs not to this church 
or that church. What liberal will deny that there 
was in Jonathan Edwards fighting a battle for truth 
and purity in Northampton, then going away from 
his church to carry the Gospel to the Indian—what 
liberal will deny in Jonathan Edwards a true spirit- 

ual life? Whatman so orthodox that he will deny 
- true spiritual life to Channing? What Protestant 
so Protestant that he will say there was no spirit- 
ual life in Madame Guyon or in Fénélon or in 
Thomas 4 Kempis? Nay, what Christian so nar- 
_row in his Christianity that he will say there was 
no spirituality in Socrates, in Siddartha, in Marcus 
Aurelius? Wherever in the world, wherever in 
any church or in any creed, men have had the power 
to perceive this invisible world, to appreciate this 
divine life of reverence, love, faith, and hope, in 
their very vision of it they have shown some ele- 
ments of it. - It is not what a man thinks about the 
Bible that. shows whether he is spiritual or not, but 
whether in the Bible he discerns a note that stirs 
his own heart to revere, to love, to hope. 

Who is this Christ? The son of a carpenter, 
whose father we know, and whose mother we know. 
Who was this Christ? A demagogue misleading 
the people, whom the Roman procurator crucified. 
Who was this Christ ? : 
acquainted with grief, whom as he is led up to 
Calvary we will follow, wailing and weeping because 
of the pity which we have for him. Who is this 
Christ ? A prophet, a miracle-worker (God must 
have been with him or he could not have done these 
miracles he wrought)—Elijah raised from the dead, 
perhaps. Who is this Christ? The Son of the 
living God. In him and through him God himself 
speaks to human consciousness. In him and through 
him the hand of God is reached down to help the 
wayward and the wandering. What makes this 
difference in these various answers that men give 
as that question was addressed to them while Christ 
was still upon the planet? What made the differ- 
ence between the reviling of the mob and the 
reverence of the disciples? Learning? The dis- 
ciples were not learned men. This—that under- 
neath there was a stirring of reverence, of love, of 
hope, of divinity, that answered to the divinity 
which they saw without. What is the world? A 
playground. Let us dance and laugh and play and 
have a good time. We will be like the midgets in 
the sunbeam; presently the rain will beat down 
upon us and we shall be washed out. What is the 
world? A workshop. We must toil and drudge and 
drudge and toil our day of ten or twelve hours 7 then 
night will soothe us with her sleep. What is the 
world? A schoolroom, in which the heavenly 


Father is teaching all his children, through laughter 


and through tears, through toils and through holidays, 
through inspirations given by himself and inspira- 


tions that are got from a hundred helpful hands _ 


and hearts around about. And death is but the 
calling home, when school life is over, and real life 
begins. Why is it that to some of you here to-day 
life is only a summer’s holiday, and to others of 
you here life is only an hour of drudgery and toil, 
and to others life is a magnificent march through 
God’s schoolroom to God’s eternal habitation? Not 
that some are wiser than others, have studied life 
more thoroughly, are more rational, but that some- 
how in some there is a power of reverence, a power 


A man of sorrows and 


of conscience, a power of faith, a power of love and 
hope, that sees behind the Creator what the Crea- 
tor hides from the others’ eyes, and reads in the 
hieroglyphics of life what to others are meaningless 
symbols on a dead, dead stone. | 
Spirituality, too, finds vent, finds a way to ex- 
press itself; and whenever this spiritual nature 
which I am trying to open out before you attains 
any power of expression at all, it expresses spiritual 
truth. Not—and I beg your close attention for a 
moment—not truth about the spiritual realm, but 
spiritual truth itself. It does not require that one 
be an artist to criticise a picture. Neither Taine 
nor Ruskin are famous as artists, but they are fa- 
mous as art critics. Who is the true musician in 
this congregation? Show me one who, when we 
are singing some good hymn that lifts us above the 
earth, is cool and critical, looking on and telling 
himself that this was sung a little out of time, and 
that a little out of expression, and I will show you 
a critic, not a musician. And show me one/who, 
lifted up on the broad wings of song as it finds its 
expression in this great congregation, is borne by 
the hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” into the|very 
bosom of Christ, or by that other hymn, “ Love 
Divine, all love excelling,” has in his own soul a 
love started that shall go singing with him through 
all the week, and I will show you the true musician ; 
for the musician is not one that can talk about the 
laws of music, but one that is thrilled by it. And 
the spiritual man is not the man that can talk glibly 
or wisely about the laws of the spiritual life, but the 
one who utters and expresses by word or deed that 
spiritual life itself. A week or two ago I said in 
the columns of The Christian Union that Matthew 
Arnold as a prose writer was lamentably deficient 
in spiritual insight ; and I received a letter from a 
complaining critic, who said, ‘Who has, indeed, 
written more beautifully about the laws of the spir- 
itual realm than Matthew Arnold?” Perhaps no 
one. But to write about the laws of the spiritual 
realm no more shows a man to be spiritual than I 


‘am shown to be an athlete because I have some- 


where in the cold remains of my note-book the 
skeleton of a sermon on the care of the body. Look 
in literature for those that have given expression to 
spiritual life, and you will find the men who have 
possessed spiritual life. Not Paul when he is writ- 
ing the fifth and sixth chapters of Romans, but 
when he is writing the seventh and eighth chapters 
of Romans—then is spiritual life ebullient and com- 
ing to the front. Not Calvin, with his Institutes of 
Religion, but Thomas 4 Kempis, with his reverence, 
humility, and love. Go into the prayer-meeting. 
The minister will rise and talk to you ever so wisely 
about the Scripture, or about the laws of conscience, 
or about the laws of the spiritual life, and no eye shall 
be bedewed with tears, and no heart shall be quick- 
ened in its pulse; and he will take his seat, and 
some one man will rise, not learned nor eloquent, 
as schoolmen define eloquence; but, schooled in the 
school of suffering, he has been taught to look up 
and taught to look in, and out of that looking up 
and in he has found lessons; in that looking up 
and in he has seen visions; and he speaks of that 
which he does know, and he gives utterance to that 


which he has felt; and when he stops there is the 


long-drawn sigh of the congregation that bears 
witness how he brought them into a realm they 
knew not of before. The spiritual prayer-meeting 
is not a prayer-meeting that is interesting or enter- 
taining, but the prayer-meeting that has in it the 
pulses of a spiritual life. 

We are not all teachers, but we all live ; and, after 
all, the true measure and final test of spiritual life 
is not what we think, nor what we say, but the way 
in which we live. I pray God that you present 
yourselves, spirit, soul, body, blameless before the 
throne of His grace. Blameless in body, with no 
wart upon it of intemperance or sensual self-indul- 
gence; blameless in soul, with no ignorant super- 
stition degrading it, with no social coldness, no dis- 
fellowship of humanity, no ideness shackling the 
hands that should have been busy in service; blame- 
less in spirit—what do I mean by that? I pray 
God that you may have a reverence that shall al- 
ways show something higher and grander and no- 
bler and diviner than the eye has ever shown you, 
and shall always make you bow before it and follow 
after it. I pray that God may give you a hope 
that shall summon you to a nobler and diviner life 
than can be interpreted by anything the eye has 
ever seen or the ear has ever heard. I pray God 
that he may give you a consciencé that shall hold 
you rigorously and undeviatinyly in the path of 
rectitude, not turning to the right hand nor the left 
under beckoning enticement or under threatening 


pressure and menace. I pray God that he may 
give you a love so large, so catholic, and so in- 
spired by the God above that no wrong shall weary 
its patience, no iniquity shall blur or hinder its 
sympathy, no sorrow shall fail to touch its pity: 
for this makes manhood and womanhood. Not 
what we know: ignorance does not defile us. Not 
what we have done: doing does not make us. But 
what in the higher developments of our soul, what 
in our reverence, in our hope, in our faith, in our 
love, we are—that really makes us. The house 
may be a stone palace such as the Doges of Venice 
lived in, or it may be a tent set up to-night to be 
taken down to-morrow. And the interior may be 
spread with all rich hangings from the East, mag- 
nificent in equipment; or the walls may be barren 
and the floor be sanded. But if in the house, 
whether rich or poor, well equipped or ill equipped, 
there is a tenant dwelling, whose soul is ever look- 
ing upward, whose soul is ever beckoned forward, 
whose soul is ever reaching outward, revering, 
loving, hoping—it is a Prince that dwells there, 
whether he dwell in palace, in hovel, or in tent. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRUTH. 


By Epwarp Jupson. 


TAKE NO THOUGHT. 


A GOOD deacon, whom I know, derives great 
happiness from the thorough tillage of a small 
farm. LKach year he puts away in his cellara large 
store of fine apples. On the table in his cozy sit- 
ting-room there always stands a basket of fruit to 
which the family, as well as visitors, always feel at 
liberty to help themselves. His habitual thrift, 
however, impairs somewhat the beauty of this be- 
neficence. It is his custom always to bring up from 
the cellar the apples which show slight traces of 
decay, that they may be eaten up first, the Deacon 
hoping that by and by he will arrive at the unim- 
paired fruit. But decay keeps constantly in ad- 
vance of him, so that his amiable wife was once 
heard plaintively to remonstrate that they lived on 
“specked apples” all the winter through. How 
many people there are who defeat themselves by 
overlooking their present blessings in their eager 
anxiety to secure some future good, and thus violate 
our Lord’s precept, “‘ Be not therefore anxious for 
the morrow; for the morrew will be anxious for 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof !” 


THE WHOLE ARMOR OF GOD. 


Gibbon states, as one of the causes of the fall of 
the Roman Empire, the effeminate luxury of the 
Roman legionaries. The soldiers became tired of 
wearing their ponderous armor, and successively 
obtained the permission of laying aside both their 
cuirasses and their helmets. ‘The use of the shield 
was incompatible with that of the bow, which had 
taken the place of the javelin and the sword, so that 
their heads and breasts were exposed without de- 
fense to the arrows of the barbarians. Let the 
Christian beware of such effeminacy. Let him be 
thoroughly harnessed for the battle. Let him take 
unto himself the whole armor of God—the girdle of 
truth, the cuirass of righteousness, the sandals of 
readiness, the shield of faith,.the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the Spirit. 

INCOMPLETENESS. 

Longfellow says of Evangeline: 

“Something there was in her life incompiete, imper- 
fect, unfinished, 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sun- 
shine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly de- 
scended 

Into the East again, from whence it late had arisen.” 


THE DIVINE IMAGE. 


“Though thy tackle’s torn, 
Thou show’st a noble vessel.” 


These were the words addressed to the great 
soldier Coriolanus, when he came to the Volscian 
Court in the disguise of a beggar; and they de- 
scribe the feeling which one instinctively has in the 
presence of fallen humanity. The veriest vagrant, 


ruined by sin and clothed in rags, has an inherent 


kingliness which dates back to, the creation. 
RELIGIOUS DISPUTATION. 

The saintly Baxter wrote: “ While we wrangle 
here in the dark, we are dying and passing to the 
world that will decide all our controversies: and 
the safest passage thither is by peaceable holiness.” 

PROMISES TO CHILDREN. | 

Perhaps one of the keenest sorrows of childhoog 

is the disappointment that comes from unfulfilleg 
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promises. We have little idea how deep a dent 
an adult personality makes upon the consciousness 
of achild. It is only in this way that I can account 
for the enduring influence exercised by a Sunday- 
‘school teacher. I can recollect, even now, a teacher 
who for along time held almost despotic sway over 


my thoughts and feelings in childhood; and yet 


when I grew up I was surprised to find him, both 


mentally and morally, a very small man. 
ise carelessly made to a child will often be cher- 
ished and depended upon for many months, and 


eeives a wound which is very slow to heal. 


A prom- 


when at last it bears no fruit, the child’s soul re- 
A 


_missionary Livingstone. 
a little boy in England some curiosities, but had 
forgotten to do’so. Being reminded of his promise 
in a postscript the little fellow had added to a letter 


_eload which to a grown-up person seems no larger 
than a man’s hand will darken the whole horizon 
of achild. As has been said, “ An adult can easily 
wade through a stream which will sweep away a 
‘little child.” 


The following touching story is told of the great 
He had promised to send 


| 


_fzom his father, Dr. Livingstone said that he was 
_ “overwhelmed with dismay and confusion of face.” 
_ Again and again he returns to the subject, and feels 
_ sure that his young friend would forgive him if he 


knew how much he suffered by his fault. 
It is related of Sir William Napier that, while 


_ walking in the country, he met a little girl sobbing 


over a broken bowl. He said that he would give 
her a sixpence to buy another bowl; but, finding 
that he had no money in his pocket, he promised to 
meet her the next day at the same time and at the 
same spot. The child went away perfectly happy. 
Napier found awaiting him at home an invitation 
to dine the next evening with some friends whom 
he particularly wished to see. He wrote, however, 


: declining the invitation, with the remark to his 


daughters, “I cannot disappoint her; she trusted 
me so implicitly.” This very trait in us which 
makes us reluctant to disappoint a little child should 
give us assurance, in approaching our heavenly 
Father, that he will not break his promises to us. 
“If it were not so, I would have told you,” said 
Christ to his disciples, intimating clearly that he 
was very careful never to arouse expectations which 
were to end in emptiness. 


HINTS ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Prorrssor G. B. 


emer are certain dangers incident to the 
Sunday-School. 

1. The religious training of children by whole- 
sale, so to speak, can hardly equal the home train- 
ing of parents who know the child better than any 
teacher can. Let parents not throw off the respon- 
sibility that God has laid on them. 

2. Children too often come to look on the school 
as their church, and to wish no other. To avoid 
this—(a) Let the superintendent and teachers often 
invite the scholars into the church. (b) Remon- 
strate with parents whose children are falling into 
this neglect. (c¢) Above all, make the church serv- 
ice attractive to the children. Let such of them as 
do not sit with their parents be gathered, with their 
teachers to watch over them, into the gallery. Dr. 
Goodell, of St. Louis, used to furnish each child with 
a little note-book, in which to take the text and as 
much as possible of the sermon. The next Sunday, 
in the school, he was called on to report. Some- 
times a reward is given to children who attend 
church most regularly. 

Many pastors address the children in a “sermon- 
ette” of about eight minutes, fully illustrated, just 
after announcing the text. Others, still better, 
throw in remarks to the children along through the 
service. As far as possible, let the same hymns and 
tunes be used both in the church service and the 
school. In some churches a child-choir takes part 
in either the morning or evening service. 

3. Really competent teachers are hard to find. 
Too many spend the time largely on the “ frame- 
work ” of the lesson—on sacred geography, history, 
manners, and customs. Level up the poor teachers 
to the grade of the best. Have an effective teach- 
ers’ meeting. If the poor teachers cannot be other- 
wise drawn to it, begin with a teachers’ social gath- 
ering and a collation. Hold the meeting weekly, 
and late in the week. Be never content with ex- 
plaining difficulties in the lesson. Suggest applica- 
tions of it to the daily lives of the scholars, illus- 
trations, anecdotes, etc. Meet always at the same 
place and time. Induce the teachers to individual- 


ize the scholars, to study each one separately, to 


make him feel that he has in the teacher a personal 
friend. Let the pastor, if possible, have a normal 
class for training new teachers. Let him be one 
week in advance of the school. Show teachers that 
if in any group of young people there is a leader, 
he or she must be won to Christ. 

“Do not give an eight-boy class to a teacher with 
only four-boy power.” Rarely give a class of chil- 
dren to an old teacher. Get a young man or young 
lady. Accept no teacher, whether a church mem- 
ber or not, who does not give evidence of being a 
Christian. To foster an esprit de corps, it is often 
well to make each class a little society, with a name, 
motto. and banner of its own. 

4. The church should be the parent of the school, 
both supporting and controlling it. The children 
should have the blessing of giving for mission work 
and other outside charities. That they may be free 
for this, the church should provide for the current 
expenses of the school. A church which does not 
that has no right to control the school. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull cites a church which paid liberally 
the pastor, choir, and sexton, making no provision 
for the school. The school, as some wit said, might 
well cry, “ How many hired servants of my father 
have bread enough and to spare, while I perish 
with hunger!” ‘The school should nominate its 
officers, leaving the church to elect. 

5. Prepare a new programme of exercises at the 
opening of the year. Let it contain Scripture pas- 
sages, to be repeated for a few weeks from the 
paper, then afterward memoriter. 

6. As to the Sunday-school library. The Welsh 
schools, studying the Bible alone, have no libraries. 
“ But he who knows his Bible only does not know 
his Bible.” Do not, as the manner of some is, buy 
at once a large accession to the library. There are 
several objections. You cannot carefully read, and 
pass judgment on, so large a number of books at 
once. And the children soon come to think the 
library stale. “It is so long since they bought any 
new books!” Better buy a few at atime. You 
can then carefully examine them, and a‘stream of 
fresh books will be always flowing in. 

7. Some thoughtful minds object to the name 
Sunday-school. It suggests an institution for study, 
for brain-work only. The school should exist, 
largely, to win the children and youth to Christ. 
Also, when the children become old enough to leave 
the day-school, they count themselves too old for a 
Sunday-school. It should be rather a “ Bible serv- 
ice,” in which the entire congregation should meet, 
as a committee of the whole, for the study of the 
Book. ‘“ How keep the growing children in the 
Sunday-school? By building a wall of old folks 
between them and the door, so high that they can- 
not get over it.” A church in Massachusetts, of 
536 members, had 512 of them enrolled in its 
Sunday-school. And the pastor called as promptly 
on any of them absent as he would on any absent 
from the church service. 

8. Keep a constant lookout for child-converts. 
“Shake the tree often for ripe fruit.” 

9. Let the pastor, once a year, cail together the 
teachers, and inquire about the moral and spiritual 
condition of each member of each class. 

10. Cultivate the Home Department of the school, 
for the study of the lessons at home, by invalids, 
aged, and other absentees, in concert with the school. 
The Rev. S. W. Dike, Auburndale, Mass., will give 
full information about it. 

11. If there is any degraded neighborhood near 
you, plant a Sunday-school there. You may, as 
others in like cases have done, reform the whole 
community. 

CuicaGoO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


DOING GOD'S WILL. “THY WILL BE DONE 
IN EARTH, AS—” 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


ALVIN connects this clause with the one be- 
fore by the words, ‘The most important part 
of God’s kingdom lies in his will being done.”’ 

1. Doing God’s will will be easier if we remember 
three characteristics of that will. It is a holy will, 
a wise will, and a loving will. To many it seems 
an arbitrary will. And it is,if we mean that God 
insists on being obeyed. But it is not arbitrary in 
the sense of being pressed upon us tyrannically and 
without reference to our good. It is a holy will, in 


1 For the week beginning March 24.—Matt. vi., 10. 


moods. 


‘and thus be restored to filial obedience. 


that its object is our likeness to God ; wise, since it 
is the result of perfect knowledge of our needs ; and 
loving, since every mandate is from a heart of in- 
finite love. | 

2. In order to be more willing that God’s will 
shall be done we must understand that will. This 
is the reason for revelation, to make God’s wish 
clear. He reveals it in nature, through providence, 
through the consciences of men, in his inspired 
Word, in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through the church, which was instituted to hold 
his will in trust, and through an obedient life. 
There are thus many text-books for understanding 
God’s will, but they require attentiveness, and re- 
ward such attentiveness with a growing desire to 
conform more and more perfectly to his require- 
ments. 

3. The Shorter Catechism states that “in the 
third petition we pray that God by his grace would 
make us willing to know, obey, and submit to his 
will in all things, as the angels do in heaven.” 
Perhaps of all these the third, that of resignation, 
is the hardest to cultivate. And yet this is the 
most heavenly thing we see on earth. 

4. The degree in which the offerer desires God’s 
will to be done is here given. It is to be as fully 
and perfectly as in heaven. This, indeed, makes 
heaven. Heaven is not primarily a place of enjoy- 
ment or good fellowship, as is often dreamed. 
There is no heaven apart from the most entire har- 
mony with God’s will. This means entire peace 
and unselfishness and trust. It will be the only 
basis of all true enjoyment, and the bond of fellow- 
ship there. So will it produce the best here. 
We well may pray for the prevalence of such a 
spirit. 

5. Here, too, is denoted the kind of obedience. 
It is the kind which is rendered in heaven. Often 
our obedience is formal, grudging, unwilling, slav- 
ish. The obedience rendered in heaven is constant, 
not being governed by impulse or dependent upon 
They do not get weary in service there. 
The spirit of praise has no intervals. It is varied 
also. ‘There will be no monotony in the service of 
heaven. Itwillbe always fresh and new. So, too, 
we believe it will be a very hearty and earnest 
doing of His will. We shall be emancipated from 
so much of the precise and traditional obedience. 
We shall suffer each to serve God not in his own 
way, but in God’s way. We shall not quarrel with 
him for not doing God’s will in our way. It will 
doubtless be harmonious obedience. The chorus 
will be without discords. Discords here come just 
at the point where our willfulness breaks into the 
divine will. The man is anxious to score his own 
point. But over there we all shall be taken with 
the beauty and goodness of God’s will. There can 


be no dispute where all are turning their hearts 


toward the center. In the midst of the many sad 


disagreements on earth, in which none of us are 


sure we are right, how fervently should we wish and 
pray for the heavenly condition on earth! 

6. The atonement of Christ was designed to 
bring about this very thing. It is the clearest rev- 
elation of God’s will, in order that we may be per- 
suaded to rest ourselves upon Christ’s righteousness 
Thus we 
come to be “at one” with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

7. This was the mighty characteristic of our 
great Exemplar. The doing God’s will was his 
absorbing passion, his meat and drink. (John v., 
30; vi., 38; iv., 34.) | 

References: Dan. iv., 35; Ps., xl, 8; Mark iii., 
35; Jno. vii., 17; Rom. xii., 2; Eph. v., 17—vi., 6; 
Heb. x., 10; 1 Thess. iv., 3—v., 18; 1 Pet. ii., 15. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. vii., 21-9; (2) Ps. 
exliii., 1-12; (3) Col. i, 9-18; (4) Luke xxii., 
39-46 ; (5) 1 Pet. iii., 8-17; (6) 1 Jno. ii., 12-17; 
(7) Matt. vi., 10. 


The Sun does all that is done on earth; it is- 
never exhausted ; and yet we cannot discover his 
secret. But for typical purposes (God is our sun) we 
do not need to investigate his nature. We take him 
as he appears. and in the great effects he causes, 
not in the tremendous intensities of his interior be- 
ing. Curiously, too, it is only at a total eclipse that 
we can find out anything. This, perhaps, is also a 
parable. How our speculations and theories from 
age to age must seem to him! He sees us running 
hither and thither with our lenses and prisms and 
smoked glasses and what-not, to get a chance to 
look at the edge of him, when he is hid behind the 
moon! But he smiles, and all the wise blunders that 
men make do not anger him. 


a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OFFICE APPOINTMENTS. 
ONE WAY TO SAVE THE PRESIDENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

One of the greatest and most difficult problems 
to solve, that beset a President on the thresh- 
old of entering on his duties, is how to fill the 
subordinate offices acceptably, and deal with the 
great horde of office-seekers who apply for places 
under his control. The President’s time is too 
valuable and his life too precious to the country to 
be absorbed to any great extent in such business. 
There are other important matters demanding his 
attention, which he cannot ignore, if he would. 
Many of the applicants will bring long petitions 
and strong letters of recommendation, signed by 
respectable and influential persons, who often sign 
them as the easiest way to please or not offend a 
neighbor, or to reward a politician, but who really 
would not appoint the applicant if they controlled 
the matter themselves. There is a class of ward 
politicians who have done the party some service 
and thereby put the signers under some obligations 
to them, but who are not fitted by experience or 
ability for the positions they ask for, yet it will 
not do to offend them by refusing to sign their 
petitions. Having done service to the party, they 
demand offices in pay. This is a difficult and 
responsible position to be placed in. Thousands 
of applicants are preparing to march on the Presi- 
dent, from all sections of the country, armed with 
petitions and letters, backed up by Members of 
Congress and Senators and other influential men, 
urging their claims in interviews and personal so- 
licitations. If the President attempts to examine 
into and decide upon:the merits of any consider- 
able portion of these applications, or even grants 
interviews with the applicants or their backers, or 
discusses and decides on their qualifications, he 
will be overworked, and soon overwhelmed and 
sink under the great burden thus imposed. upon 
him. All our Presidents have given more time to 
this office-filling business, out of a sense of duty, 
good nature, or a desire to please, than its impor- 
tance deserves, or than was good or prudent for 
them; and several of them have in consequence 
died in office, or had their valuable lives materially 


- ghortened under the harassing labor, care, and. 


anxiety inseparable from it. In later years much 
of this labor has been relegated to the various 
departments, but as our country grows rapidly, 
offices of trust are constantly increasing, until even 
now this office-seeking is an intolerable burden to 
the holder of the highest office in the gift of the 
people. : 

Can a President have the needed relief, avoid or 
shift a greater part of this burden and care, and yet 
faithfully perform his duty and give satisfaction to 
the public generally ? For the manager of a large 
establishment it is a good rule to adopt, to do 
nothing that another can do as well for him. The 
genius of a first-class business man is nowhere 
better shown than in his selecting and keeping his 
clerks and others at profitable work, in which each 
excels, while he, the manager, is seemingly com- 
paratively idle. The Government in all its depart- 
- ments, and especially the work of office-appointing, 
should be organized and conducted on business 
principles. No person should be appointed to an 
office solely because he has served. his party and 
needs an office, or is persistent in urging his claims 
to it. If he is honest and capable and otherwise 
fitted for the position, such claims would certainly 
be no objection. 

It is proposed, as an improvement on the existing 
state of things, that a law be enacted authorizing 
the President, with the consent of his Cabinet, on the 
recommendation of Senators, Members of Congress, 
and others, to appoint possibly special Commis- 
sioners, or, better, a General Agent to be located in 
the principal city of each State and Territory, with 
their offices in a Government building (if there be 
any ), who shall have fair salaries and their neces- 
sary expenses paid out of the United States Treas- 
ury. The General Agent shall have special agents 
at his command whose duty it shall be to visit the 
towns where offices are to be filled, and the appli- 
eants therefor, and find out their standing in the 
community and report on the location of the office, 
and do what is required by the General Agent. 
Those persons who are found to be honest, worthy, 
and capable shall be required to present written 
petitions with recommendations, which shall be 
examined by the General Agent, and, if approved 


by him, filed for future reference. The question of 
their education and ability being sufficient to per- 
form the required duties shall be referred to the 
State Civil Service Commission. If they report 
favorably, the General Agent shall forward the 
facts in a condensed form, by filling out prepared 
blanks and a copy of their examination to the 
Department at Washington to which the applica- 
tion belongs. If it is a post-office to be filled, the 
approved papers shall go to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, who shall appoint and com- 
mission such ones as he is authorized to do, and 
arrange and classify all other approved applica- 
tions, and at stated periods fill out certain prepared 
blanks and place a condensed statement of facts 
before the Postmaster-General, who shall ap- 
point and commission all offices in certain grades 
to be determined on, and all others to be subject to 
the approval of the President. In the smaller 
States and Territories, Commissions might be dis- 
pensed with, and their work be added to the duties 
of the General Agent. 

A good business man could prepare the neces- 
sary blanks and organize and conduct this business 
in a way that would relieve the President from a 
vast amount of trouble, and carefully and system- 
atically accomplish the end sought for. If impar- 
tial and disinterested men are selected for General 
Agents, who will not use their offices to serve per- 
sonal ends or party cliques, there could be no 
doubt that the best class of office-holders would be 
selected. The General Agent should also be in- 
vested with the duty of investigating all complaints 
and devising ways and means of improving the effi- 
ciency and character of the service, and seeing 
that no sinecures were employed by any depart- 
ment. S. M. 


JOHN BROWN’S BROTHERS. 


Upon our arrival in Pasadena, writes a corre- 
spondent from California, the first event of interest 
that attracted our attention was the funeral of 
Owen Brown, the son of the Captain John Brown 
of Harper’s Ferry fame. The great tabernacle 
was filled with people from all parts of the country 
to pay their respects to the son of the great hero, for 
he was the sole survivor of the twenty-two who 
fought on that eventful occasion. 

The two brothers, Owen and Jason, have made 
Pasadena their home for the past five years, living 
alone way up in the Sierra Madre Mountains ; and 
people coming from the East like to visit the spot 
where two such historic personages have selected 
their home. Accordingly, one lovely morning in 
February, we started on the trip so many have 
taken before us. The day was perfection—a day 
that cannot be described, but one of the days char- 
acteristic of Southern California im winter. Our 
way led across the San Gabriel Valley, rising so 
gradually we hardly realized that we were ascend- 
ing. All of a sudden we came upon a party of 
hunters, out for sport—for that day Mrs. J. C. 
Fremont was the honored guest of the Art Loan 
Exhibit, and was to crown the visitor of the chase 
as one of the attractions for the evening. We 
waited till three times we saw the hunters dart 
after their game, then we continued our journey 
upward. 

Soon we reached a high level called Los Cacitas, 
where we found a cluster of houses, one of which 
was a sanitorium, where many a poor invalid has 
been brought back to life. Here we saw a row of 
burros saddled ready to take the traveler over the 
mountains -to Switzer’s Camp—a most lovely spot 
in the heart of the mountains ; but we were bound 
for the home of Jason Brown, so we only waited 
to look back and exclaim over the lovely view that 
presented itself, for we were now hundreds of feet 
above sea level. 

Now the ascent was very steep, and on the edge 


of a precipice that looked hundreds of feet down 


into Millard’s Cafion. We preferred to be on 
terra firma, so we walked most of the way up, and 
all at once, when we least expected, we turned a 
corner and there stood the little cabin, and a view 
of such exquisite beauty that we were almost en- 
tranced. . We had taken a pair of excellent field 
glasses, and now made good use of them. 

As far as the eye could reach to the west lay 
the Pacific Ocean, looking at that moment like a 
sheet of gold. Catilina stood out in bold re- 
lief. Looking nearer, we saw the Raymond Hotel, 


then the beautiful little city of Pasadena extending 


almost to the foot-hills. It is surely just what 
its name signifies—the Crown of the Valley. 
Mr. Brown had gone to Pasadena. A very pleas- 


ant couple oceupied the cabin ; they cordially in- 
vited us tocome in. It contained only one room, 
with two beds, a cooking-stove in one corner, and 
everything necessary for comfort about the room. 
The lady said they had come to stay while Mr. 
Jason Brown went to Ohio to see his family and 
perhaps to bring his wife home with him. She 
showed us stereoscopic views of the place, and the 
Life of John Brown, which they kept there for 
sale. She said the brothers would give them all 
away, they are of such a generous nature, but 
their friends insisted that they should sell them, as 
they are not wealthy by any means. A donation 
was given them by Pasadena people not long ago ; 
they sent it all to the Charleston sufferers. We 
ate our lunch here, then took a walk farther up the 
cafion to another log cabin, where one of the 
brothers sometimes stayed. The way led through a 
shady walk, a little stream running one side, 
ferns everywhere, and the tall yucca stalks pro- 
jecting from the extreme top of the ridge. Our 
gentleman friend made the ascent, and succeeded 
in getting several fine ones. They use them here 
for pincushions, and they made very good ones, too. 
We were loitering about and enjoying the loveli- 
ness of the place, when we found that if we were 
to get to Pasadena before dark we must be going. 
From the cabin door we could see the grave of 
Owen Brown—a little place leveled off, not far 
from the house, right on top of a peak, and 2,000 
feet above sea level. He arranged the place him- 
self, and the brothers are both to lie there. We 
visited the spot and took some moss from the 
grave as a memento. A simple white painted 
board bears this incription: “ Owen Brown. Died 
Jan. 8, 1889, aged 64 years.” 

I could but think what a grand place for the 
country to rear a monument to the memory of one 
who risked his life, and would willingly have 
given his life for a noble cause, the freedom of the 
slaves. As we were passing down the hill, feeling 
a sense of regret that we had not seen Mr. Jason 
Brown, we met an old man coming up with a 
basket of provisionson hisarm. We found it was 
the object of our visit. He stopped and chatted, 
told us of his intended trip home, of his hope that 
his wife, who is an invalid, would be able to come 
with him to his lonely home. 

We asked him if it was not hard to carry his 
provision so far; he replied that when he first came 
he could not do it, but the bracing air of the mount- 
ains and the walking a little more each day had 
given him such strength that he did not feel it a 
barden at all. I was charmed with his manner 
and the sweet expression on his face. He looked 
like a man that had been purified through the 
trials of life. One feels lifted to a higher plane 
to shake hands even with a grand man. | 

I felt that living in the sweet, pure air of the 
mountains and looking on the grandeur of the 
works of love might have added to his store of 
strength, as it will lift any one who views the 
works of nature aright. We felt our day had now 
been made complete, and we took our places in the 
carriage and rode down into the valley, feeling that 
the day had been one long to be remembered. 
We rode round by the “ Devil’s Gate” home; it 
was a wild, romantic spot, cool, a lovely stream of 
water flowing through the ravine, showing that the 
name implies nothing. Then over Monks’ Mill, 
past the Painter Hotel into the city. 

M. A. 

WorcesTER, Mass. 


COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: | 

Strs,—College discipline is a large subject, and 
the best method at one college is probably not the 
best method at every other college. Your recent 
editorial on the action of the Harvard Overseers 
leads me to say a word. One thing I think should 
be more constantly borne in mind by-almost every- 
body. The college “boy” is no longer a boy in 
years. This means that young men go to college 
now at about the age at whieh fifty years ago they 
graduated. The drill, the oversight, the require- 
ments, which were necessary in college not long ago 
are now largely relegated to the preparatory school 
—and they ought to be. It is the opinion of some 
educators that the “ boyishness ’ of some freshmen 
and sophomores is as much due to the boyish treat- 
ment of the students as to any other one thing. It 
is presumable that the faculty of Harvard have 
aimed to give the young men larger freedom, not 
because those instructors are indifferent about how 
the work is done or how well the students are 
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fitted for later work, but because they believe the 
students should be treated like young men. Lavzssez 
faire may not mean, “ We don’t care;” it may 
mean, You must plan your own work, form your 
own habits, choose your own advisers. Wisdom is 
justified of her children, and, for one, I believe that 
at Harvard manliness, diligence, regularity, and 
self-respect are cultivated more than they are likely 


to be by any system of artificial requirements. As_ 


soon as requirements are known to be artificial 
their main value is gone. 

Another point which is too frequently forgotten 
—or disbelieved—is this: The ones best fitted to 
decide on the conduct of a college are the teachers. 
I have felt the truth of this most frequently in pre- 
paratory schools, but I believe it is just as true in 
colleges. It is depressing to see a board of overseers 


or trustees overruling, obstructing, tinkering, com-— 


plaining, in a variety of ways interfering with the | 
work of a capable principal and faculty, very often 
with the best intentions and with most profound un- | 
wisdom. The curse of politics is over it all, and 
these good men, after they have perhaps got the 
right man in the right place, don’t know enough to_ 


keep him there and let him alone. 1 
This is not quite saying that President Eliot 


knows better than three-fourths of the Overseers; 


but it is true that most of the school and college 


and freedom and more responsibility. 


H. W. KEIGwIn. 


RELIGIOUS | News. 


THE JUDSON MEMORIAL. 
W* give our readers on this page 


a picture of the proposed me- 
morial church and tower in honor of 
the first American foreign missionary, 
Adoniram Judson, and of the three 
noble Christian women who assisted 
him in his missionary career. Among 
the results of his work were the in- 
troducing of Christianity in Burmah, 
the translation into Burmese of the 
entire Scriptures, and the establish- 
ing of a mission whose methods of 
work have furnished the model for 
subsequent labor among the heathen 
in other lands. He was also, says his 
son, the Rev. Edward Judson, of the 
Berean Baptist Church of this city, 
a great sufferer for the good cause. 
Twenty-one months he was confined 
in the prison at Ava, and in that 
never-to-be-forgotten place, Oung-pen- 
la. For a great part of that time, as 


dungeon, upon the low, thin roof of  *¥g% 
which the Oriental sun poured its 3 
hot rays, his limbs were confined by 
five pairs of 4rons, and suspended 
from a bamboo pole in such a con- 
strained and painful position that he 
wore the scars of his imprisonment °-** 
until his dying day. As he was 
buried in the Indian Ocean, no ma- 
terial monument has yet been erected 
to his memory. _ 

The memorial which it is proposed 
to erect in honor of the pioneer 
American missionary will be in the main a mas- 
sive church edifice. ‘The Rev. Edward Judson, 
who has the matter in charge, rightly believes 


that this church should be in New York City, 


and should be in “lower New York, where 
the foreign nationalities, as they jostle against 
each other, when they ask, ‘What mean these 
stones?’ may be informed that they commem- 
orate the first American who carried the message 
of the Gospel to the heathen. It should be on the 


Sborderland between the rich and the poor, express- 


tified with the foreign missionary enterprise. 


sacred memories connected with the early history 


of missions. It will itself be a memorial to our 
first missionary. It will contain a memorial win- 
dow to each of the three Mrs. Judsons. Funds have 
already been raised to place within it a beautiful 
marble baptistery as a memorial to the saintly 
Boardman, our first missionary to the Karens. 
There will be memorials also to Doctors Hague, 
Dowling, Gillette, and others whose lives were iden- 
In 
this way we propose to gather up and preserve, 
for the instruction and inspiration of the genera- 
tions to come, a heritage of precious missionary 
memories. 

“The site we have chosen for the new church 
edifice is a strategic position. It is close to a 
large tenement-house population living in Wooster, 
Thompson, Sullivan Streets, etc. It is on the bor- 
der of the more respectable people who dwell in 
the old Eighth and Ninth Wards ; and it is within 
reach of any of the wealthier people living in Fifth 
Avenue and the adjacent streets who may desire to 
engage personally in mission work. It is accessible 
to all public conveyances. 

“T propose,” says Mr. Judson, “that the front of 
the church proper should occupy only about seventy 
feet. Then we shall have next to the church a 


_ young men’s building thirty feet wide and four or 
presidents and faculties ought to have more power 
church proper, and with the same ecclesiastical 


| frontage on Washington Square. 


ive of the truth which makes us one in Christ | 
Jesus. ‘The seats should be perpetually free. It. 
should be owned in such a way that it could never 


be mortgaged.” 
A circular recently issued to friends of the en- 
terprise says: 


an edifice. 


he lay upon his back in the stifling ‘“=SiQSPIRRRnee 


five stories high, under the same roof with the 


In the basement 
of the young men’s building we shall have in the 
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front a sitting-room, provided with a wide fireplace, | 


and as attractive as possible at the entrance. 
of this there will be a library and reading-room, 
and then, perhaps, a small gymnasium ; the whole 
arranged in such a way that the sitting-room, as 
well as the library and reading-room, may be thrown 
into the basement of the church for Sunday-school 
and evangelistic purposes. Then there will be fur- 
nished rooms on the other floors of the young 
men’s building. That part of the city swarms 
with young men from other cities and from the 
country, who, freed from the restraint of home and 
finding it difficult to form social relations, are 
peculiarly liable to temptations during the evening. 


Now, a young man of this class will have in our 


} 


beautiful building a small, clean, tidily furnished, 


_well-warmed, well-ventilated, well-lighted room, 
“ We have secured exactly the proper site for such | 


It is on the southwest corner of Wash-— 


ington Square and Thompson Street, being 105 


feet wide and 100 feet deep. The edifice would | 
front on the Square, and face Fifth Avenue; all of 
which would harmonize with the monumental char- | 


acter of the work. I propose that this church edi- 


é 


within walking distance of his place of business, 


and on the finest square in New York, except Cen- 
tral Park. When night comes he will have under 
the same roof, if he is socially inclined, a sitting- 
room of his own where he may meet his friends ; 
if he is of more studious habits, he has a library 


and reading-room; if he needs physical exercise 
fice shall enshrine many of the most tender and after the confinement of the day, he has the gym- 


Back | 


nasium ; and, if he is inclined to worship, there 
will be next door a delightful social and religious 
service every night. The cost of the location is 
$111,000, and the completed building will cost 
$128,500. We have over $150,000 ; viz., $35,000 
in church property, one subscriber of $40,000, two 
of $5,000 each, one of $2,000, twenty-two of $1,000 
each, twenty-one of $500 each, ten of $250 each, 
over one hundred of $100 and $200 each, besides 
a myriad of contributions ranging from ten cents 
up to a hundred dollars, many more of which are 
needed and will be cordially welcomed.” 


JOSEPH COOK AND OUR BOSTON 
CORRESPONDENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


ENTLEMEN,—Your Boston correspondent, in 
your issue of March 7, is exceedingly inaccu- 
rate and misleading in his references to Joseph 
Cook’s remarkably successful fourteenth year in the 
Monday Lectureship. 

Mr. Cook’s platform discusses boldly the relations 
of religion to current reform. It defends constitu- 
tional prohibition against the whisky rings, the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the 
National Constitution against the authors of out- 
rages in the Southern States, the authority of Con- 
gress against polygamy, the American common 
school system against schemes of Roman Catholic 
and secularist aggression. Many secular journals 
give scant attention to topics as criti- 
eal and difficult as these. Many such 
journals are in opposition to the views 
of reformers‘who have the general 
confidence of the best part of our 
population. 

Nevertheless, the Monday Lectures 
are reported by the Boston dailies 
with a fullness which has often sur- 
prised us. When the distinguished 
editor, Mr. S. A. Goddard, had charge 
of the “ Advertiser,” the Monday 
Lectures were for years reported in 
it in full. Afterward they were pub- 
lished in the New York “ Independ- 
ent” for several years, and in other 
journals. In January, 1888, the new 
reform monthly, “Our Day,” pub- 
lished at Boston, and of which Mr. 
Cook, Miss Willard, Mr. Comstock, 
Professor Townsend, Mr. Crafts, and 
ex-President Hamlin are editors, with 
the assistance of eminent specialists 
in reform at home and abroad, was 
given the exclusive right to publish | 
the authorized and revised edition of 
the Monday Lectures. It so pub- 
lished those of 1888, and it is now 
publishing those of 1889. 

The Boston “ Herald,” which your 
correspondent says contained on the 
morning of March 5 no notice of the 
Monday Lecture of the day before, 
had a long and excellent report the 
previous evening. Your correspond- 
ent’s accuracy or fairness should be 
‘ estimated from the point of view of 

this fact. It is simply the truth that 

the audiences at the Monday Lect- 

ures are of extraordinary size, quality, 

and enthusiasm, and that the lectures 
are as fully noticed in the Boston press as the Lowell 
Institute lectures usually are, and, indeed, more 
fully than even the Rev. Dr. Storrs’s aud other re- 
cent brilliant lectures here in that renowned Insti- 
tute have been. 

The Monday Lectures are now more fully reported 
by the religious journals of Boston than ever before. 
Nothing could well be more unfair than your cor- 
respondent’s assertions and omissions in connection 
with the points here mentioned, and which you are 
respectfully asked to correct by publishing this note. 

(Signed) Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
Ex-Pres. Cyrus D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. L. B. Bates, D.D. 
Rev. A. H. Piumps, D.D. 
Wo. Business Agent for 
Executive Committee of Boston Mon- 
day Lectureship. 
Boston, March 11, 1889. 
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The above is a true copy. ; 
J. SHILLIDAY, Business Agent. 
JOSEPH CooK. 

Boston, March 12, 1889. 


The above letter, it should be added, was pre- 
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March 21, 1889. 


UNION. . 


THE CHRISTIAN 


sented to the Tremont Temple audience before it 
was sent to The Christian Union, and was accom- 
panied by some remarks from Mr. Cook. We print 
the report of the presentation and the remarks as 
we find them in the Boston “ Post :” 


“ An interlude in Joseph Cook’s lectures in Music 
Hall yesterday noon took the form of an address to ‘a 
certain religious journal,’ which every one knew to 
mean The Christian Union. The Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D.D., of the Lectureship Committee, read a communi- 
eation which that Committee proposed to address to the 
editor of the journal in question, complaining that its 
Boston correspondent had grossly misrepresented the 
Boston Monday Lectureship and the manner in which 
its utterances had been treated by the press and au- 
diences. The reading of this communication was 
greeted with applause. Mr. Cook commented sarcas- 
tically upon the action of the Boston correspondent 
referred to above. ‘I had occasion,’ said he, ‘ once to 
confer upon this correspondent the title of “ W.W., 
Wall-eyed Wizard,” because of. his utter inability to 
see more than one side of any question. I now confer 
on him the title of “A.M., or Airy Misinformer.” 
[Loud applause.] And I most fervently hope I shall 
never be obliged to confer upon him the title of “M.M., 
or the Man who Means to be Mean.” [Renewed 
laughter.] I assure him and all correspondents and 
editors who honor this platform with their attention 
that the American people will not allow any man to 
succeed permanently who does not live as St. Paul did, 
in the street called “ straight.”’ [Loud applause.] The 
letter was then unanimously adopted as expressing the 
sentiments of the audience.” 


How much the audience knew about what they 
were adopting is indicated by the fact that they were 
not even told the name of the paper referred to, 
nor did they hear the paragraph in it which they 
voted to condemn. We have commented on this 
letter and address on our editorial page. 


THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


The following extract from a private letter of a 
lady who has labored for years as a volunteer mis- 
sionary and teacher among the negroes of the Vir- 
ginia black belt will be read with interest: 


«© Tt seems to me, sometimes, that the importance of 
individual work is a little overlooked by Funds and 
Boards. Organization is a grand thing, but I think I 
believe more and more in the personal taking hold of 
the individual wherever that is possible. No ‘society’ 
could do what Miss Stude, of London, has done and is 
doing. I remember Howells says, ‘The righteousness 
which exalteth a nation is attainable only by the slow 
process of making righteous men and women,’ and it is a 
‘slow process,’ and means years of work given to each 
individual. I have not the genius that ‘elevates the 
masses ;’ I ean only work upon my few, and then take 
a few others, often sorely discouraged by what seems 
the exceeding smallness of my work, but remembering 
that, after all, ‘ten times one is ten.’ I wish I hada 
personal fortune to put into it; but, like most Southern 
people, we have toward the ‘silver and the gold’ a 
strictly apostolic attitude. Therefore such aid as you 
have given is a joy indeed. . . . 


“T think with you that the moral depravity of the 


negroes is not at all realized by the Northern mission- 
aries who come to them. I see the church magazines 
full of enthusiastic articles describing the negroes’ 
eagerness to learn, religious zeal, ete., ete. All this is 
true. Mr. —— and I could write similar articles ; we 
could tell of the great growth of his Sunday-school, of 
annual revivals in the church ; we could quote pious 
and fervent expressions from one and another; and all 
this is just what makes the situation so hopeless! In 
this church, of about three hundred members, I do not 
know one free from gross depravity—in most cases 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. This fact has 
not the slightest effect upon the enthusiastic manifes- 
tation of religious emotion. Mr. has worked faith- 
fully ; I ‘preach’ daily and hourly upon this one 
subject, and we see not the smallest fruit! The old 
people encourage and countenance the younger in their 
sins, and they all assert that, conversion (i.e. the 
physical, abnormal excitement which they call by that 
name) having once taken place, no sin is_ possible. 
They have no faith in a white man’s religion, because 
his conversion is not a convulsion ora trance ; hence we 
have no influence whatever. Then, there is not a.small 
nucleus of healthy public opinion as a rallying point: 
preachers, elders, parents, grandparents—all are 
steeped in a slough of unspeakable depravity. A mis- 
sionary going to a heathen tribe preaches Christ, and 
rightly trusts to the beauty and purity of that Life to 
lift up and save the lives that turn to Him. But where 
can a missionary take hold of these people, who cannot 
be excelled in Christian profession, who have no faith 
whatever in ethical Christianity, and who believe that 
after a certain physical excitement all sin is sanctified to 
them? One does not grasp the existing state of things 
at once ; it has taken me ten years to realize that moral 
purity simply does not exist among the negroes. It is 
‘a subject which afflicts-and burdens,us more and more. 
I am glad to help make it known, because I greatly 
fear that much done for the negroes is futile, the real 
evil among them not being recognized. Their well- 


ministers of the State.” 


meaning benefactors are like physicians practicing on a 
man in danger of his life, and yet having no knowledge 
of the nature of his disease. I say sometimes in my 
despair, ‘Let us lock up the churches and burn the 
Bible, and let the people be at least honestly heathen.’ 


| And still we work on, because it is certainly our plain 


duty, whether we see results or not.” 


INTOLERANCE DENOUNCED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

As one of those present at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting of recent date, which received your editorial 
comment last week, allow me a word as to the resolu- 
tions and the way in which they were adopted. In 
spirit and phraseology, as ought to be evident from 
reading them, they represent only the extreme wing 
of the radical prohibitionists ; certainly not the vast 
majority of the Congregational ministers of Boston or 
Massachusetts. I am doing my utmost to secure the 
adoption of the proposed amendment, and I think most 
of those present at that meeting were like minded ; 
but I could not vote for such intolerant denunciation 
of all who differ from me ; many others did not vote, 
and I am glad to believe that most of those voting for 
the resolution intended simply to express their friend- 
liness to the amendment, though no one, unfortunately, 
could question the bitter spirit of those who presented 
the resolutions. Any extended discussion of the lan- 
guage or wisdom of the resolutions was effectually pre- 
vented by the persistent cries of * Question ! question !” 
thereby hindering several, to my personal knowledge 
(among them a real “ Boston minister”), from pa 
ing in criticism of their phraseology. You are right in 
saying, “ It would be unjust to impute the spirit which 
this resolution manifests to the Congregational ministers 
of Boston ;” I wish you would add, on the testimony of 
one who has had excellent opportunities for know- 
ing whereof he affirms—‘“or to the Congregational 
It is widely felt among the 
friends of the amendment that such “ bulldozing” per- 
plexed friends of temperance will prove quite as dis- 
advantageous to increasing the * Yes ” majority as the 
so-called alliance of the “ Congregationalist” with the 
‘“ enemies of religion and the State.” PASTOR. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Baptist anniversaries will be held in Boston, 
May 15-21. 

—Four hundred and eighty-two works on theology 
and religion were published in the United States durin 
the year 1888. Of these 339 were made in the Unite 
States. 

—At a special meeting of the Plymouth Church 
Society of Brooklyn, held last week, the salary of the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, was fixed at $8,000, 
to begin from October 1. 

—The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of this city, deliv- 
ered the opening address before the twentieth annual 
convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of New Jersey, held in Bridgeton, N. J. 

—A special communion service was held last Tuesday 
at the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, in this city, for the Bishop of Lincoln, whose 
trial for ritualistic practices began on that day before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The object was stated 
by one of the clergy present to be “the pleading of the 
holy sacrifice with special intention for the successful 
issue of the trial of Edward, Bishop of Lincoln.” 

—The committee on transportation for the delegates 
to the World’s Sunday-School Convention at London 
in July, who were elected at Chautauqua last August, 
have secured the Cunard steamship “ Bothnia” as a spe- 
cial transport. She will sail from here on June 19, 
and will be due at Liverpool on June 28. The conven- 
tion will be held at London on July 2, 3, 4, and 5, and 
the delegates will go from Liverpool to London by 


special train over the Midland Railway. 


—The First Presbyterian Church of East Orange 
has greatly prospered during the three years’ pastorate 
of the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. During that time two 
hundred and fifteen members have been received, of 
whom seventeen were added March 3. They support 
a flourishing mission chapel under the charge of the 
Rev. George S. Webster. The work there has out- 
grown the building, and last Sabbath the church took a 
collection amounting to $5,740 for a new building to be 
erected this spring. 

—The will of the late Isaiah V. Williamson, of Phila- 
delphia, disposes of between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 is given in charity. This, of course, 
is exclusive of the more than $2,000,000 given before 
his death to found the Trades School. The principal 
beneficiaries of the will are, the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
which receives $100,000 ; six hospitals, homes, and libra- 
ries which receive $50,000 each ; four hospitals which 
receive $40,000 each ; four institutions which receive 
$25,000 each ; the remainder being divided among a 
very large number of institutions, asylums, and associa- 
tions. 

—The “ Andover Review ” has this interesting ref- 
erence to a quaint practice in the olden days of New 
England: “ The recurrence of Forefathers’ Day has 
interested one Congregationalist in the genesis of the 
New England tithing-man from the Saxonies. Our 
grandfathers had sometimes three or four of these 
‘whippers-in,’ one of whom sat at each door of the 


-meeting-house ‘to keep out dogs,’ and one in the gal- 
lery to keep in boys. This half-laughable, half-formi- 
dable personage was wont to carry a tip-staff with a 


-deer’s hoof to rap sleeping men, and a squirrel’s tail to 


wake sleeping women. Inthe mother country a tithing- 
man was originally the head of a neighborhood of at 
least ten families.” 

—The Christian Convention and Bible Institute to 
be conducted by D. L. Moody in Chicago for two 
months, from April 4, will open at 10 a.M. on that day 
in the Chicago Avenue Church, corner Chicago and 
La Salle Avenues. Mr. Moody will lecture on the 
twelve fundamental doctrines of the Bible ; the Rev. 
W. G. Moorhead, D.D., on “Systematic Bible Study ” 
and kindred topies; and the Rev. W. W. Clark, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on “Methods of Bible Study.” 
Others will lecture upon special themes. The after- 
noons and evenings will be devoted to practical Chris- 
tian work, under the direction of Mr. Moody. Already 
quite a large number of churches have applied for special 
services. Several evangelists have signified their in- 
tention of being present, so that Mr. Moody will have 
practical and experienced workmen to assist and direct 
the labors of the beginners. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church has twelve theo- 
logical schools : The Boston School of Theology, Bos- 
ton, Mass; Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J.; Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIL ; 
Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md. ; Mac- 
lay College of Theology, San Fernando, Cal. ; Gam- 
mon School of Theology, Atlanta, Ga.; Swedish 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill., and five others 
located in foreign countries. ‘These institutions are 
endowed to the amount of $1,256,000, and last year 
833 young men studied theology within their halls. 
The denomination also has fifty-six colleges and univer- 
sities, besides a large number of other schools and sem- 
inaries, the property thus devoted to the cause of edu- 
eation being valued at $10,083,725, with endowment 
amounting to $11,079,682, and students numbering last 
year 32,277.—[Christian Advocate. 

—The Rockaway Beach Hotel, which has proved here- 
tofore altogether unsuccessful as a hotel property, has 
been purchased by an organization called The Ocean 
Bay Society. This Society proposes to conduct in and 
about the hotel “ A Chautauqua by the Sea.” Bishop 
Vincent, of Chautauqua, has expressed his approval of 
the movement, which will be chiefly in the hands of the 
Methodists, though the place is not to be sectarian in any 
sense. It is said that guests will be accommodated at 
very low rates. The grounds will be inclosed with a 
‘high fence, within which no intoxicating liquors ean be 
sold or bought, nor will Sunday trains be allowed ; the 
ticket sold by the Society will not be good for Sunday 
travel. Portions of the great building will be fitted up 
as a chapel, assembly rooms, and rooms for Sunday- 
school Institute, summer schools in many branches, 
Bible conferences, and so on. The plan has been 
indorsed by many clergymen of 1 ote in various denom- 
inations. 


MINISTERIAL PERS 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


——— Wilde, of Humboldt, Kan., accepts a call to White 
ity. 

~—Henry Brown Hosford died at Geneseo, I1., February 27, 
at the age of seventy-one. 

—W.H. Teel accepts a call from Wethersfield, Conn. 

—A. F. Skeele, of Augusta, Me., has accepted the eall from 
the South Park Church of Chicago, Ill 

—A. J. Benedict, of Kensington, Conn., has resigned. 

—J. E. Fray will be installed as pastor of the new church 
at. Rockaway Beach, L. I., on April 3. 

—Jonas Burnham, died recently in Farmington, Me., at 
the age of ninety-one. 7 

—G. B. Hurst accepts a call to Perry, Ia. 
— Samuel Wood accepts a call to Brookville, Kan. 

—J. W. Carson was installed as pastor of the church in 
Ovid, Mich., on February 15. 

—W. A. Colledge, of Olney, IIl,, has resigned. 

—F. R. Bunker has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Fairmont, Neb. 

--Allen Hazen closes his labors at Deerfield, Mass., with 
the present month ; will live there for the present. 

—George Y. Washburn, of Everett, Mass., accepts a eall to 
Haneock, Mich. 

--C, E. Taggart, of St. Ignace, Mich., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


-~-W. G. Woodbridge, of Chicago, has accepted a eall tothe 
church of Mattituck, L. 1., for one year. ‘ 

—O. J. White, of Jersey City, N. J., has resigned to accept 

—W. G. Partridge has declined a call from the Centr 
Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y. — 

-—J. S. James, of Germantown, Pa., has-received a eall to 
the First Church of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

~-W. A. Kinter has received a call to Mount Holly, N. J. 
. W. Partridge died at Fort Collins, Col., on 


—W. M. Smith, formerly pastor of the First Church of 
Cleveland, O., was installed as pastor of the Central Chureh 
of this city on Tuesday of this week. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


--George Batchelor has been installed as pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

—W. W. Hackett has been installed as pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in Melrose, Mass. 

—W. J. Leggett is to be installed as pastor of the Reformed 
church at Second River, N. J., on April 9. 

—Isaac N. Phelps, of New RochellesN. Y., accepts a call 
from the First Baptist Church of Albany. 

—W. B. Wright has become assistant rector of St. Mark’s 
Church (P. E.), Grand Rapids, Mich. 
T. G. Jackso 


ackson has been chosen rector of All Saints’ 


Church (P. E.), Baltimore, M 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN.’ 


In one important sense the German professor 
Rein is the pioneer in a field in which many scat- 
tered laborers have tilled, and into which many 
more are to enter with profit to themselves and to 
the world. Notwithstanding all that Kaempfer, 
Titsingh, Siebold, and later writers have written on 
the industries of Japan, it may be said truly that 
Professor Rein is the first scholar who has treated 
the whole subject with fullness and ability. He is 
not at all like the supposed typical German of 
modern jest, who is reputed to have evolved a lion 
out of his “inner consciousness,” while the French- 
man got his idea from a picture, and the English- 
man his by shooting the king of beasts in his lair. 
This Prussian professor of geography went direct 
to the Mikado’s empire to study Japanese industries. 
He spent several years in traversing the two largest 
islands of the archipelago, and studied long and 
patiently nature and art growth and process. For 
some of his researches he set up a laboratory and 
toiled night and day for six months. Returning to 
Europe with bales of note-books, portfolios, her- 
baria, and specimen-boxes, he has been during ten 
years and more digesting his spoils and collating 
all possible knowledge bearing upon his theme. 
His first volume, on “ Nature and People in the 
Mikado'’s Empire,” promptly reviewed in The 
Christian Union, was published in German in 1883, 
and in English in 1885. His second volume, the 
German original of the book now before us, ap- 
peared in 1886. We read the German book, and 
found it easily the first upon the subject, without 
discovering anything that might be named second 
or third. The English form of the second part of 
Professor Rein’s great work, entitled ‘The Indus- 
tries of Japan,” is much the superior of the German 
work in fullness. It is a revision as well as a trans- 
lation, and in printing is notably free from inaccu- 
racies in print or composition. It is clearly ar- 
ranged, the names of things, processes, and technical 
terms being given in both English and Japanese, 
besides plant names in Latin. ‘The illustrations are 
in the highest style of German lithographic art. 
The autumn landscape design on the frontispiece is 
a gem, and some of the representations of the 
lacquer-patterns excite our surprise as to how such 
perfect imitations of the Japanese work can be pro- 
duced. The photographs, wood-cuts, specimens of 
native bark and “ leather” papers, are also valuable 
additions, and are helpful to critic and student. 
Added to the tables and statistics are two indices, 
one of Latin and Japanese, and one which gives a 
general key to the entire storehouse of facts so 
prodigally and attractively set forth under the three 
heads of Agriculture and Forestry, Mining, and 
Art Industry and Related Occupations. 

In treating of agriculture and agricultural indus- 
tries, Professor Rein, being both a botanist and a 
lover of earth and man, combines science and sym- 
pathy. He tells us all that is known as to the nat- 
ural process of growth, the human influence exerted 
upon plant and tree, and the history of the soil. A 
fine flavor of philosophy and wide knowledge of 
literatures clothe a dry subject with attractiveness, 
His travels in many other parts of the earth enable 
him to criticise and compare, so that the native of 
Japan as well as the foreigner will profit richly by 
his record of facts and judgment. Kindly as he is 
by nature, his book is generally quite free from 
that vice of fulsome, flattery which too many 
surface-seers in Japan indulge in, to the disgust of 
all lovers of truth and to the spoiling of the suscepti- 
ble natives. He very properly lays great stress 
upon the influence of Buddhism in the civilization 
of Japan, and shows that the disciples of Shakya- 
Muni in Japan were also missionaries of culture, 
and accomplished many mighty works for the amel- 
ioration and adornment of human life in this Pa. 
cific archipelago. The chapter on gardening will, 
unless we mistake, be greatly enjoyed by Ameri- 
ean ladies and all who are interested in keeping 
and dressing a part of the earth. An interesting 
chapter, in the form of an annex, treats of the 
acclimatization and extension of Japanese orna- 
mental and useful plantsin Europe. While thankful 
for this, we are led to ask why some American has 
- not done similar work of observation in our own 
country. Not only do our countrymen drink the 
diluted essence of almost all the tea exported from 


1 The Industries of Japan. By J. J. Rein, Professor of 
Geography in the University of Bonn. 1 ol., Svo. Pp. 570. 
Illustrated. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


Japan, but they have also planted millions of Japan- 
ese bulbs and roots, and billions of seeds from the 
same country; so that the effect on our fruit mar- 
kets and ornamental gardens is already noticeable. 
We may remark, by the way, that, quite contrary 
to the average British writer on Japan, Professor 
Rein again and again speaks in heartiest terms of 
praise of Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry 
and the good he did Japan by his peaceful diplo- 
macy, which opened the long-sealed nation to the 
world. The “ Perry era” is frequently referred to 
by him. 

It will probably be a disappointment to some 
that the author devotes but twenty-three pages to 
the subject of mining ; and yet we quite agree with 
him in assigning this portion of the industries of 
Japan to a subordinate place. Japan was long ago 
drained of most of her gold and silver. Notwith- 
standing that experts from America and Europe 
have at various times been engaged, at large sal- 
aries, in the hope that Japan would be able by 
her hidden treasures to disturb the money mar- 
kets of the world, yet the fact remains that the 
country is rich only in coal andcopper. The author 
pays deserved compliments to the excellent work 
done by American mining experts, from Pumpelly 
to Lyman. The latter, a man of fearless honesty, 
has saved the Japanese Government many millions 
of dollars by proving that warmly pressed projects 
for boring, excavating, contract-making, and pur- 
chasing of machinery would result only in draining 
the treasury to no purpose. In our opinion, it is 
due to the honest American experts that the Jap- 
anese have turned seriously from delusive mining 
to the development of their marvelous possibilities of 
art-industry and agriculture, as more certain sources 
of national wealth and influence upon the world. 

The bulk of the work, which we have found fas- 
cinating on every page, is properly devoted to art 
industries in every line of achievement. Japanese 
art being not ideal, but decorative, the materials 
employed are many. Wood, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
carving in vegetable and animal products, metal, 
ceramics, enamels, are all treated with fullness and 
marvelous accuracy. One has here an encyclope- 
dia of information, and a handbook of reference 
every page of which is readable, as the secrets of 
the crafts are laid open. ‘The author enjoys telling 
how, in many cases, he unraveled, by personal 
insight, research, and experiment, the carefully 
guarded trade secrets of the native experts. Chap- 
ters on money, weights and measures, on the foreign 
trade since Perry’s coming, and on Japan’s inter- 
course with the world, complete a monument of 
painstaking industry, of scholarship, and of culture 
applied to a subject too often given over to unimagi- 
native and Philistine Dryasdusts. Henceforth the 
name of Rein must stand in equal honor alongside 
of Kaempfer and Siebold, yet with a luster pecul- 
larly its own. 

Such criticism as we should make upon the work 
is simply upon clerical errors or accidental mis- 
prints ; but considering the author’s great love of 
truth even in the minutest points, we consider any 
such hole-picking as entirely unnecessary. We can 
conscientiously commend the book as the first on 
the subject, with no second or third in sight. 


HENRY OF FRANCE.’ 


The career of the House of Valois furnishes a 
most impressive moral to History’s continuous 
fable. In the person of Francis I. that family 
ascended the throne in splendor. Wealth, popu- 
larity, power, and culture graced the peer of Charles 
V. and Henry VIII. Three great men at that era 
ruled the world, and Francis was the third of the 
triumvirate. But a perfidious poison flowed in the 
veins of the descendants of Louise of Savoy, and 
the dynasty Valois shuddered under a baleful curse. 
It flourished for a short space like the green-bay 
tree, then rotted away in lust, disease, and blood. 
Bloody and deceitful men, they did not live out 
half theirdays. Henry II. was smitten in the prime 
of life by the treacherous lance of Montmorency ; 
his eldest son, Francis II., died of inherited disease 
in his nineteenth year; Charles IX., worn out by 
debauchery, died at the age of twenty-four, with 
the shrieks of the victims of St. Bartholomew ringing 
in his ears; his brother, the Duke d’Alencon, had 
died while yet a boy, of unbridled dissipation; and 
Henry III., at the age of thirty-eight, a man unex- 
ampled for lust and treachery, died by the hand of 


1 Henry III., King of France and Poland: His Court and 
Times. From Numerous Unpublished Sources, including MS. 
Documents in the LBibliothéque Impériale, and the Archives 
of France and Italy, ete. By Martha Walker Freer. 3 Vols. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company.) 


| betrayed their cause. 


a monkish assassin. Surely never in a more fear- 
ful way were the sins of the fathers visited upon 
the children. 

Henry; the third son of Henry II. and Catherine 
de’ Medici, was born at Fontainebleau, in 1551. 
At birth he was created Duke of Anjou and of 
Valois, and at his baptism he was named Alexandre 
Edouard, after his godfather Edward VI., then King 
of England. However, after the death of King 
Edward the young prince was never called Edward, 
and at his confirmation changed his name formal- 
ly to Henri. The young princes and Mary of | 
Scots were reared and educated together in an 
extravagant and absurd manner. Prince Henry 
drew tainted blood from both the Valois and 
De’ Medici families, and his health in youth was 
extremely frail. Catherine, however, with the love 
of a tigress for her cub, watched with the tenderest 
maternal care over her favorite son. 

After the death of Sigismund II., last of the 
ancient dynasty of the Jagellon Kings of Poland, 
through the astute diplomacy of Catherine his 
mother and the Bishop of Valence, Henry was in 
1573 elected King of Poland. But he came near 
losing this crown, which he never had desired, and 
for which he coldly thanked the zealous Bishop, | 
because of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
had taken place a few days after the Bishop had 
set out for Warsaw. With deep regret Henry left 
the flagitious pleasures of the French Court for the 
wild kingdom of Poland. There, notwithstanding 
the acclamations lavished by:the Poles upon him, 
he suffered pains of purgatory. His depression 
was so profound and undisguised as to excite the 
pique of his new subjects. To his horror it was 
proposed that he should marry Anne Jagellon, a 
princess of the ancient royal house. Fortunately 
for Henry’s happiness, his brother Charles died, and 
he succeeded to the throne of France. Only by 
stealth could he escape from Poland. His flight 
was a most ridiculous and undignified course. 
One would say he was escaping from the overpow- | 
ering loyalty of a den of affectionate wolves. 
Once over the Polish frontier, his journey to France 
was a royal progress of prodigality ; right and left 
he seattered titles, rank, jewels, and cities. Of his 
reign from 1574 to his death in 1586 nothing 
should be said, or else volumes. It is an extremely 
difficult period to describe. 

The grand feudalism of France had expired with 
the accession of the House of Valois. But three. 
great families remained to strive for mastery: 
Valois, the Bourbons of Navarre, and the Guises 
of Lorraine. These were days when theories of 
diplomacy were derived from Macchiavelli. In 
fact, Henry III. was ambitious to realize in his 
own character the Florent‘ne’s ideal of a prince. 
What the Bourbon character was it is superfluous 
to say. Their fame is monumental. Lorraine 
owed its ascendency to Francis I., who too late saw 
his error. The Italian blood in the one offered a 
et for the Oliver in the Italian blood of the 
cther. | 

Add to this that France was then distracted by 
religious dissensions, by Huguenots and Catholics, 
with—who can tell’ which had the least principle ? 
The leaders of the Protestant party one by one 
One and all, they were men 
of infamous lives. The Catholic princes espoused 
the Huguenot cause one day, and the next went 
back to the Court. The means whereby Catherine 
and her maids of honor overcame their enemies 
cannot be told here. The Court of Henry III. can 
be described by one word—Sodom. 

Some have believed that Catherine de’ Medici 
was an infidel. That is wrong; she was a dévote. 
In her character is nothing extraordinary. There 
is in Catherine no occasion for surprise or amaze- 
ment. Any ecclesiastic or psychologist would rec- 
ognize the type. Why should any wonder to see 
Henry in a procession of flagellants, scourging his 
bare body till the blood ran, and with groans and 
tears chanting the doleful kyries and litanies, and 
then, a few hours later, surrounded by his disso- 
lute favorites, called mignons, perhaps habiting his 
royal body in female costume? It must, indeed, 
have been an edifying sight to the good folk of 
Avignon to see the notoriously corrupt Henry, the 
treacherous Catherine, and the coldly cruel Car- 
dinal of Lorraine performing flagellation in public. — 
Doubtless it was only a trick of demagoguery. Poor 
Cardinal of Lorraine! the penance of the scourge 
was too much for him, and he died a few days 
later, to the joy of the Protestants, for whose bene- 
fit he had established a chamber of court, which 
took a significant name from its invariable award 
to the Huguenots—and the name was Chambre 
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Ardente. How grimly the Condés and Colignys 
could pun! But the Cardinal’s demise was no joke 
to Queen Catherine, for the next night she fright- 
ened her ladies out of their senses by fixing her 
eyes in a Macbeth-at-the-banquet fashion upon 
vacancy, and screaming, “Ah! there is monsieur 
the Cardinal, come to drag me down to hell with 
him!” It was between the plots and intrigues de- 
vised to balance the opposing forces in the State 
that King Henry fell. Miss Freer ravels the 
tangled skein with considerable skill, and it is but 
just to her to say that, with the exception of 
Martin, who is all too brief, she is the only per- 
son who up to this time has measurably succeeded. 
Her graphic power is also striking, and we cannot 
do better than close with her description of the 
death of this dissolute monarch: 

“Clement handed a letter to his Majesty, and 
while Henry glanced at the contents, he suddenly 
drew along knife from the sleeve of his habit and 
plunged it to the hilt into the abdomen of the King, 

just below the girdle. ‘Ah / mon Dieu! ce malheur- 
ux me blesse! exclaimed the King, snatching 
he knife from the wound. Henry struck the 
assassin twice on the face, who fled with a loud cry 
and crouched between the beds occupied by his 
Majesty and the gentlemen who slept in the royal 
chamber. The cabinet meanwhile was filled by 
gentlemen from the adjoining apartment. of 
the Quarante-cinque seized the wretched miscreant, 
and,dragging him forth, plunged their swords through 
his body, and hurled it from the windows of the 
apartment into the court below.” 

If we had any criticism to pass upon this book, it 
would be that the work is minute rather than broad. 
It lacks philosophic generalizations, broad views, 
and general résumés. Still, the important element— 
that is, material—it contains, and we may draw our 
own conclusions. Doing so, may not we say: 
Henry, a devoted Churchman, founder of a relig- 
ious order, and munificent restorer of churches, 
died cursed by the See of Rome. Nay, the Pope 
himself rushed hastily into the pulpit to congratu- 
late the consistory of Cardinals upon the death of 
the heretic. He had courted the Huguenots, and 
they thirsted for his life; he had made himself a 
fellow of the commoners, and they made ribald 
songs and jests upon his murder. Thus in hatred 
and contempt, in scorn and contumely, in stench, 
as it were, was extinguished the candle of the House 
of Valois. History indulges herself in irony. Once 
more we hear the Valois name smeared with dis- 
grace and trickery ; it was upon the eve of the 
Reign of Terror. [Ill-fated name! Was it the 
sins of Francis I., the strain of wicked Florentine 
blood, or the rueful destiny of the renaissance roy- 
alty that rendered its fate so sad ? 


Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s power of vigorous charac- 
terization is well known to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union. Her new story, Steadfast: The Story of a 
Saint and a Sinner, is much the strongest piece of liter- 
ary work which she has yet accomplished. It falls in 
line with the most widely read of recent novels in that 
it deals largely with religious persons if not with relig- 
ious questions. It is the story of the Rev. Philamon 
Hall, a Connecticut clergyman of the close uf the last 
century, whose heroic struggles and noble nature are 
well described by the title of the novel. Married first 
to a helpless invalid who ripens through her sufferings 
into a saint, but whose long illness is a terrible, though 
nobly borne, trial to her husband, Hall marries a sec- 
ond time a beautiful girl of unregulated nature who 
immediately discloses to him the fact that, although 
she has become his wife, her heart is really in the keep- 
ing of another. The story of the second marriage is 
really a story of courtship after marriage, crowned at 
last by a complete and beautiful affection. Philamon 
Hall is a fine type of the man of his time, rigid in many 
ways, but saintly in nature, a seeker of the light, and 
ready to advance beyond the traditional lines of his age. 
He steadfastly outgrows the narrowness of the age in 
which he is cradled. Incidentally the story describes 
the old New England life with the utmost fidelity, and 
with a great deal of vividness. No one knew better 
the historical ground over which she has passed on the 
social side than Mrs. Cooke, and she has reproduced 
the atmosphere of that now remote age by the clearness 
of her insight and the power of hersympathy. Many 
of the minor characters are capitally drawn, and repre- 
sent the homely and humorous side of old New Eng- 
land life in all their variety and charm. The book is 
pervaded by a great earnestness of spirit, and in its 
intensity is akin with the age and with the type of 
character with which it deals so successfully. (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. $1.50.) 


A very interesting volume for lovers of Wordsworth 
has just come from the press of Macmillan & Co. It 
is a selection from the papers read to the Wordsworth 
Society, edited by William Knight, and entitled Words- 
worthiana. The Wordsworth Society was founded in 


September, 1880, and included many of the best-known 
literary people in England, with some American mem- 
bers, among whom was Mr. Lowell. Annual meetings 
were held ; the first two at Grasmere and the remainder 
in London, and the Society continued in existence until 
1886. A president was elected annually, whose chief 


duty each year was to deliver an address, and at each 


annual meeting papers were read by leading students 
of Wordsworth. This volume is made up of selections 
from these papers, together with the addresses of the 
successive presidents. Among the contributors to this 
volume are Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse, who writes on 
the * Platonism of Wordsworth ;” Professor Edward 
Dowden, who writes on “ Wordsworth’s Modernization 
of Chaucer ;” Richard H. Hutton, who discusses “ The 
Earlier and Later Styles of Wordsworth ;” Aubrey de 
Vere, who describes the “ Personal Character of Words- 
worth’s Poetry ;” Alfred Ainger, who has a word to say 
about “ Wordsworth and Charles Lamb” and “ The 
Poets who Helped to Form Wordsworth’s Style.” The 
addresses of the various presidents include papers by 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Lowell, Lord Houghton, and 
Lord Selborne. With the single exception of Mr. 
Rawnsley’s * Reminiscences of Wordsworth Among the 
Peasantry of Westmoreland,” the papers are short. 
The volume has the unity of a devout study of the great 
poet, while it has every other charm of diversity. ‘The 
lovers of Wordsworth will find it a valuable addition to 
the literature which deals with his work. (New York : 
Maemillan & Co. $2.25.) 


Young Sir Henry Vane. By James K. Hosmer. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This volume is 
not merely a biography of Sir Henry Vane, but quite as 
much a picture of both England and Massachusetts as 
young Vane saw them. Often the hero is lost in some 
group of earnest Puritans at Boston or of Common- 
wealth’s men in England. Mr. Hosmer is an impartial 
historian, but his impartiality is not due to lack of con- 
viction. On the contrary, he is so sure of the wisdom 
and righteousness of Cromwell’s cause, and so sure that 
his readers agree with him, that by this very faith he 
escapes the faults of an advocate, and gives a very just 
description of both the Royal and the Roundhead party, 
although his own sympathy for the latter is very frank- 
ly expressed. Thus he says of Strafford that as “he 
grew in power good flowed from his arbitrariness, for 
he struggled against wealth and position in behalf of 
justice,” and that “as an autocratic military governor 
his hand was heavy, but it led a degraded population to 
wiser and happier ways of living.” The author admits 
that Vane had a subtlety amounting to devious cunning 
—a characteristic not rare among either Cavaliers or 
Parliament men—but he also pictures him as boyish in 
his enthusiasm, broad in his sympathies, and tolerant; no 
extremist, and yet anearnest advocate of many ideas then 
unknown and unwelcome, but now universally accepted 
as belonging to our Anglo-Saxon heritage. Indeed, the 
further we get from the time of the civil war in Eng- 
land, the more fully we shall realize that neither indi- 
rection nor chivalric loyalty was confined to the Stuarts 
and their followers. Mr. Hosmer’s style is not such as 
to attract readers for its own sake ; but those interested 
in the times of Cromwell will find in his book a very 
valuable, candid, enthusiastic, and by no means dull 
description of the leaders of the Commonwealth. _ 


The excellence of Professor Harper’s work, and the 
rapidity with which his books have followed one another, 
is amazing. He seems determined to disprove the old 
saying that there is no royal road to learning. The 
most recent work, An Introductory New Testament Greek 
Method, prepared with the assistance of the Rev. Dr. 
Weidner, of Rock Island, IIl., is, beyond all contradice- 
tion, a broad and easy way to learn to read the Greek 
Testament. It is by all odds the best thing of the sort 
we ever saw. The book is made up of three parts: 
the first begins with the beginning of St. John’s Gos- 
pel—gives the Greek, then the same in English letters, 
with full instructions about pronunciation, then every 
fourm is carefully explained ; even a young person could 
learn it without a master. The second part contains 
the Greek of St. John’s Gospel, Westcott and Hort’s 
text, with the various readings of Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, and the Revisers on the margin. The printing 
in this Greek section is luxurious ; indeed, the]publishers 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons) have made an admirable 
book. The third section takes up grammar, in a sys- 
tematic way. As a whole, the book corresponds to our 
notion of what such a book should be. No doubt it 
will prove a valuable contribution to Biblical learn- 
ing among the laity, as it renders a reading knowledge 
of the Greek Testament without a master. 


The career of the late General Gordon, who perished 
so sadly in Soudan, is a most striking romance in his- 
tory’s Chapter of the Present. His record in China, 
where he extinguished the Taiping rebellion, took 
place so’ recently as 1864, and the siege and fall of 
Khartoum is a matter of yesterday’s Associated Press 
telegrams. Gordon had the genius of a general, he 
was by nature a military leader ; but it was not in this 
that he was unique, and unique he was. Colonel Sir 
William F. Butler, in his life of Charles George Gordon, 
just published by the Macmillans of New York, dis- 
cerns the keynote of this exceptional character. Touch- 
ing his popularity in China, Colonel Butler says: “On 
the strength of his faith in God, his disbelief in mam- 
mon, and his absolute independence of mind and action, 
China looked on Gordon as a hero.” At the same time 


he was without honor in his own country, and, by the 


average man, regarded as a crank. (Gordon’s character 
was confessedly out of joint with our times ; but he 
was our one Chevalier Bayard, and met the Bayard’s 
fate. He was a noble, courageous, upright, pure, and 
unselfish gentleman, an ideal knight, whom it is ever 
Britain’s shame to have neglected in life and delivered 
— to death when, single-handed, he fought for her 
onor. : 


A volume of great interest to students of mythology 
and folk-lore has just come from the press of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., under the title of The Folk-Lore of Plants. 
The author, Mr. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, has collected a 
great array of facts illustrative of the old superstitions 
and beliefs regarding plants, their life, properties, and 
relations to the invisible world. Under such titles as 
“Plant Life,” “ Plant Worship,” “Plants in Witech- 
craft,” “Plants in Fairy Lore,” “ Plants and their 
Ceremonial Uses,” “Sacred Plants,” “ Children’s 
Rhymes and Games,” Mr. Dyer presents the results of 
his investigations in a very intelligible and orderly 
form, the various chapters of his book seeming to tell 
a connected story in which the plant world is invested 
with all manner of ancient charm and meaning. Not 
until one has surveyed the whole field through the 
medium of such a volume as this does the extent and 
value of folk-lore become apparent, and this is but a 
single contribution to a single phase of this great sub- 
ject. But in this single volume there is disclosed a 
wide historical expression of human faith and faney, 
full of meaning and value to the student. Mr. Dyer 
has not only given his facts an admirable arrangement, 
but has grouped them with excellent judgment, and 
told his story in a very entertaining fashion. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The gigantic literary work accomplished by Mr. 
Ruskin is attributed by a writer in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” in a large measure to his confirmed habit of 
early rising. He remarks : “Indeed, most of his writ- | 
ing was done by morning candle-light.” 

—A curious announcement is that of one of the 
Sunday papers that “at the close of Ouida’s grand 
social romance” it will begin to publish “a _ Bible 
novel of stirring and absorbing contemporaneous inter- 
est,” under the title “Jephthah’s Daughter ; or, The 
Vow, the Victim, and the Vengeance.” 

—‘ The Publishers’ Weekly ” recorded the publica- 
tion in America last year of 4,631 books (1,111 of which 
were imported). This exceeded the record for 1887 by 
194, but fell short of that of 1886—the heaviest in the 
history of American book-publishing—by 45. In Eng- 
land in 1888 the output was 6,591 as against 5,686 in 
1887. 3 

—“ Just the Boy that’s Wanted in the Ministry” is 
the title of an article which Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
written for the “ Youth’s Companion.” It is one of a 
series on the needs of the professions, and to which Dr. 
Austin Flint, General Nelson A. Miles, Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., and Mr. E. L. Godkin will con- 
tribute papers on the beys that medicine, the army, the 
law, and journalism respectively need. 

—Mr. Arlo Bates, the Boston correspondent of the 
‘** Book-Buyer,” in a late letter to that sprightly publi- 
cation, gives an interesting instance of the universality 
of “culchah” in Boston: “1 heard on the street the 
other day one newsboy yell derisively to another, who 
vulgarly advised him to ‘Go soak yer head,’ ‘ Oh, yer 
go home and read Brownin’!’ What the dirty little 
gamin thought it meant, and where he got the phrase, 
are alike mysteries to me ; but who, after that, can say 
Boston is not the home of true culture ?” 

—The March number of “ The Nineteenth Century,” 
in addition to the papers on Education and Exami- 
nation in the American Supplement, contains an 
article by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the author of “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” on the -“ New Reformation” as viewed 
from her own standpoint. Professor Huxley writes on 
the “ Value of a Witness to the Miraculous,” and the 
Review contains criticisms on his paper on Agnosti- 
cism in the February number by the Rev. Dr. Wace, 
Principal of King’s College, and Dr. Magee, Bishop of 
Peterborough. | 

—We have received the first issue of “ Artistic 
Japan,” a monthly illustrated journal devoted to the 
arts and industries of the Japanese Empire. It is 
handsomely printed on heavy tinted paper, and con- 
tains many plates, with interesting colored designs and 
studies. An introduction by the editor, Mr. 8. Bing, 
explains these plates, and talks intelligently and with 
wide information of the general subject. ‘The publica- 
tion is one that cannot fai] to be of interest and practi- 
cal value to the collector, student, and even artisan. 
(Brentano, Union Square.) 

—dAn interesting discussion on a very practical topie, 
“The Problem of the Second Service on Sunday,” will 
be found in the current issue of the “ Audover Re- 
view.” The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Ecob, and the Rev. J. L. Scudder—all names 
familiar to our readers—are the contributors to the 
discussion. Mr. Oscar Fay Adams contributes an 
agreeable and sympathetic analysis of “ The Novels of 
a Barr,” in which will be found a most apprecia- 
tive analysis of her literary art and method. Other 
articles are by the Rev. John Faville on “ The 
Ethies of the License System,” by the Rev. Dr. G. H. 
Boardman on “ Immoralities of Old Testament Heroes,” 
and by the Rey. F. H. Johnson on “ What is Reality ?” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE WEEK. 


The Democrats in New Jersey seem now to 
be nearly agreed upon a liquor law which will 


do away with the county option granted last 


year. The measure which they will probably en- 
act grants to townships the right to fix a license 
fee at any figure which the majority of the 
voters desire. It is under a similar system that 
the saloons have been abolished throughout most 
of the State of Arkansas, but there is the impor- 
tant difference between the Arkansas law and the 
New Jersey law that in Arkansas it is the county 
and not the township which votes upon the question. 
It does comparatively little good to close the saloons 
in one township if they are open in the next, and 
the merchants in the little towns will generally 
oppose the closing of the saloons in them for fear 
that business may be driven to the rival town in the 
next township where the saloons are still open. In 
order that there may be enough co-operation to 
secure the abolition of the saloon from the sections 
which wish to abolish it, the county, and not the 
township, should constitute the voting unit. It is 
still possible that some of the Senators from the 
local option Democratic counties will refuse to con- 
sent to the repeal of last year’s bill. Senators 
Potts and Smith have not yet consented to misrep- 
resent their constituents by obeying the demand of 
The Democracy of New Jersey 
was always accused of being Southern rather than 
Northern in its view and sympathies. By all 
means let it remain so now that the temperance 
question is to the front. 

One of the last acts of the Senate was to defeat 
by a vote of 13 to 33 the resolution to submit 
to the States a prohibitory amendment. All of the 
thirteen Senators who voted for the amendment 
were Republicans; the Democratic Prohibition- 
ists, such as Senator Colquitt and Reagan, probably 
taking the ground that this was a matter for State 
and not National action. 


“ Bonfort’s Circular ” characterizes as hypocrites 
the men who vote for prohibition though they drink 
themselves. In reply we would point out that 
several of the Senators who voted for the prohib- 
itory amendment make not the slightest pretense to 
be total abstainers, and one of them is notoriously 
a hard drinker. ‘There is no hypocrisy so long as 
there is no concealment. A man may believe that 
the community would be benefited by the closing of 
the saloons in spite of the fact that he himself will 
probably patronize them so long as they are open. 


The managers of the building fund of the Tem- 
perance Temple of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in Chicago have issued $500,000 worth 
of stock in order to facilitate the collection of the 
$800,000 necessary for the structure. As the 
women expect to realize from rentals $20,000 a 
year when the building is completed, they state that 
they will have little difficulty in disposing of this 
stock, and that already half of it has been taken. 

“ Progress,’ a new single tax paper published in 
Boston, advocates prohibition as a part of the labor 
reform programme. ‘The duty of this generation 
to the next it sets forth thus: “ As the whole domain 
of a State is the State’s common school-ground, it 
has not only the right, but the duty, to expel from 
its border all influence damaging to the highest 
mental, moral, and temporal interests of its young.”’ 
It goes without saying that the single tax men are 
opposed to high license. 

The returns from the town meetings in Massa- 
chusetts show no-license gains.- Both Senator 
Hoar and Senator Dawes have declared themselves 
in favor of the prohibition amendment. Senator 


- Wilson, of Iowa, and Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, 


have been engaged to take part in the campaign. 
In South Dakota, also, a prohibition campaign 
is now being prosecuted. The election will take 
place May 14. The Indiana Democrats have 
passed a law raising the maximum liquor license 
from $100 to $250. The bill to submit a pro- 
hibitory amendment in Minnesota has been de- 
feated. The bill to re-submit the prohibition 
amendment in Rhode Island received the support 
of about three-fifths of each party in the Legisla- 
ture. The fact that seven thousand newly enfran- 
chised voters, all foreign born, are to take part in 


the next election accounts for the action of the 
Republicans. 


A Pittsburg correspondent writes us that even if 
prohibition should fail in the mining and manufacturing 
cities of Pennsylvania, “experience has shown that no 
other method of dealing with such centers gives such 
a constantly improving condition of things, and puts 
the whole damnable business at such a disadvantage.” 
He concludes by stating that under the present law, 
the city in which he lives has all its breweries and dis- 
tilleries very nearly as busy as ever. In addition to 
the licensed liquor shop it has the brewery wagon 
galore, patrolling every highway and byway, soliciting 
patronage at every doorstep, every one of them a 
peripatetic saloon. 


TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE ODDITIES. 


The New York “ Times ” publishes a letter from 
Paris regarding a rumor which has excited much 
interest in Europe, to the effect that Pope Leo XIII. 
had determined to make the Carthusian monks sell 
to a London syndicate for $15,000,000 the monop- 
oly of the liqueur whose process of manufacture 
has long been a secret with their order. The papal 
legate was reported to have pointed out that the 
monks were violating the rules of their order in 
engaging in a commercial enterprise. The story of 
the papal prohibition is officially denied. On giving 
a history of the manufacture of this famous liqueur, 
the letter to the “ Times” says that the Carthusian 
monks have always been secure in the protection of 
the French Government, no matter what its com- 
plexion might have been. Other religious orders 
have been expelled from time to time, but the 
Chartreuse monks have never had occasion to fear. 
They annually turn in $250,000 to the French ex- 
chequer, and the profits of their liqueur are dis- 
tributed in charities in which they could use more 
than they receive. Their secret no one has ever 
been able to reach, although time and money have 
been wasted in the effort. Experiments without 
number have been made, but they were as futile as 
the search to discover the mysteries of the polar 
region—“ the freezing presence of an iceberg being 
nothing to the air of chilliness with which the monks 
have always treated the investigator.”” There are, 
it is said, about fifty different plants used in the 
preparation of the liqueur. Each monk has his own 
grounds to cultivate, his own workshop to himself, 
and in them he pursues his daily manual occupa- 
tions without conversation with any one, and alone 
to his self-communings. A visit to the Grand 
Chartreuse many desire to pay, but none is privi- 
leged to do so. When the early monks were given 
the lands now occupied by the order, Chartreuse 
was a desert. The order was founded by St. Bruno 
in 1084. Its founder believed that manual labor 
was more healthy to relieve the hours of contem- 
plation than other unprofitable exercises. 


Week before last there was opened in this city a 
Brewers’ Academy, in which students will be given 
“a full theoretical, analytical, practical, working,and 
experimental course in such branches of chemistry 
and physics as relate directly to the science of 
brewing ales, lager beer, and porter in every mod- 
ern development.” The director of the Academy, 
Dr. Wyatt, has more titles than falls to the lot of 
the average college president. He is a Doctor of 
Philosophy, Brussels University; Engineer of Arts 
and Manufactures, Central School of Paris ; and Fel- 
low of the Chemical Society, England. Dr. Wyatt 
will be assisted by Dr. F. E. Engelhardt, “ official 
analyst of the State of New York; Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, Freiburg University (Germany) ; formerly 
assistant to Professor Woéhler, Freiburg.”’ 


A bill has been introduced into the Minnesota 
Legislature which declares it unlawful to sell liquor 
in any cellar or basement, or on any floor other 
than the first or main floor of any building, or in 
any room on the first floor except it is so situated 
that an unobstructed view of all parts of its inte- 
rior may be had from a public street or roadway. 
No obstruction from the public view of any part of 
such room shall be allowed, nor can any curtain, 
blind, or sereen, ground or painted glass, partition, 
or device be used. 

Another measure before the same body prohibits 
treating, prescribing a penalty of not more than 
$20 nor less than $4. A bill similar to this recent- 
ly passed the House of Representatives in Indiana, 
but has been indefinitely postponed by the Senate. 
Its author, a Democrat, stated that he wanted the 
bill to become law for his own protection and for 
that of his immediate relations. Such a bill, 
rigidly enforced, would certainly be in the interest 
of the politicians. 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE. 


In the last number of the “ Annales de 1’Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques,” a French quarterly 
devoted to historical and political science, there is 
an article on the above subject, treating the ques- 
tion of a revision of excise duties with a moral and 
hygienic end in view. The substance of the dis- 
cussion may be interesting, as the views put for- 
ward eoincide with the opinions of many Ameri- 
cans regarding the best means of doing away with 
intemperance. 

The question of alcoholism has excited much 
interest in France during recent years. Formerly, 
while a great deal of alcohol in the shape of wines 
was consumed in that country, there were compara- 
tively few cases of drunkenness. Within a few 
years, however, this has changed. The consump- 
tion of strong alcoholic drinks has largely increased, 
while the consumption of wine has, if not decreased, 
at most remained stationary. A report made to 
the Senate in 1887 by a committee of inquiry 
showed this by pointing out the large increase in 
the number of cases of public drunkenness, the 
increased number of young men unfit for military 
service, the many cases of mental weakness, acci- 
dental deaths, and suicides due to alcohol. 

The reason for the increased consumption of 
strong liquors is ascribed to the difference in the 
prices of the various beverages. To remedy this, a 
removal of the taxes on wines, cider, and beer, and 
an increase in the tax on alcohol, is advocated. 
But to have any effect on the price of alcohol the 
tax must be made very heavy. The history of tax- 
ation on alcohol shows that the amount of the tax 
thus far has had little to do with the consumption. 
From 1855 to 1874 the tax was raised from 37 
francs to 156 francs, yet the consumption contin- 
ued to increase. 

Moreover, the principle of equality in taxation 
must be held to in this change. If this be done, it 
is perfectly proper for public finances to be gov- 
erned by questions of public morals and hygiene. 

Wines and ciders are at present subject to two 
fundamental taxes: a tax on circulation and a retail 
tax. The tax on circulation tends to make wine 
very dear in the country outside of the wine-pro- 
ducing regions, and hence to diminish consumption. 
The retail tax was made much higher than the 
circulation tax in order to stamp out the small wine- 
rooms, the cabarets ; but this makes wine very dear 
for the poorer classes, who are accustomed to buy 
in small quantities at such places, and as a result 
they take to the cheaper and more destructive 
drinks. 

The existing system of taxation, then, does not 
preserve equality, and in distorting the relative 
prices of the weaker and stronger drinks is harm- 

It is proposed now to adopt a graded system of 
taxation. The tax on circulation and the retail tax 
are to be united into a single tax, graded according 
to the value of the wines, sold either in bulk or at 
retail. The decrease in the revenue resulting will 
be very considerable, and will be made up by an 
increased tax on alcohol. a 

This system will remedy the inequalities of the 

present system, and, at the same time, bring about 
a temperance reform by making the strong drinks 
hign-priced and substituting for them wine and 
cider. 
_ May not the true solution of the liquor question 
in the United States lie in some such course as the 
above suggests? Why not approach prohibition 
gradually, by applying it first to the strong liquors 
alone, moderately taxing wine, beer, and cider? 
Such a system a be enforced. In time all might 
be either prohibited or brought under effective 
governmental regulation. L. C. Croucu. 

CoRNELL Economic SEMINARY, March, 1889. 


Music.—We must omit our usual discussion of the 
musical incidents of last week, owing to the press upon 
ourecolumns of much special matter. The record of the 
week, which we give for the convenience of those refer- 
ring especially to us for it, included the last concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. Gericke’s last 
appearance as conductor of it in New York, his return 
to Germany being a near matter; the last of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas’s Chickering Hall matinées ; the 
last concert of the Symphony Society of New York 
(Beethoven’s “ Ninth Symphony” being the main work | 
given) ; the joint appearance in the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society’s concert of the two pianists, Rafael 
Joseffy and Moritz Rosenthal; the first concerts in 
this city, since several years ago, of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Henschel ; and the performances of the next 
to the last week of opera in German at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House—chiefly of the Wagnerian Nibelun- 
gen Tetralogy. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vol. 78, No. 467. 


APRIL. 


Washington’s Inauguration. 
By Joun Bacn McMaster. With Three Full-page 
Illustrations by Howarp Pyte, a Portrait of Wash- 
ington from the Painting by GrLBerT Stuart (the 
Frontispiece), and other Illustrations ; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
A Novel. Part I. 
By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER ; 


Gabions of Abbotsford. 
By Sir Watrer Scott. A Hitherto Unpublished 
Fragment. With an Introduction by Lapy Max- 
WELL Scott. ITllustrated ; 


Footprints in Washingtonland. 
By Moncure D. Conway ; 


Short Stories: 
By Resecca Harpine Davis; 
By Dr. THomas Dunn ENGLISH; 


Tangier and Morocco. 


By Bensamtn Constant. Leaves from a Painter’s 
Note-Book. Twelve Characteristic Illustrations 
- trom Mr. Constant’s Drawings ; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 
By Comszancn Wootson. Part IV.; 


Norway wid Its People. 


By BsorNsTJERNE Illustrated by T. DE 
THvuLsTRvuP and H. W. RANGER; 


The Family Physician. 
By AnpreEw H. Smitu, M.D. ; 


Characteristic Parisian Cafés. 


By Tueopore Cup. Five Full-page and other 
Llustrations ; 


Poetry : 
CHILDE MIHU. Done into English Ballad Metre by 
Mrs. E. W. Latimer. Illustrated by C. 8. REINHART; 
SONNET BY WORDSWORTH. With Two Illustra- 
tions by ALFRED PARSONS ; 


POEMS by Witt1am H. Hayne, CHARLES WASHINGTON 
CoLEMAN, ANNIE FIELDs, and Nina F. LAayarp ; 


Flying Under Water. 
By Joun R. Coryeuu. Illustrated; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Greorce WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Envoy or Ambassador ?—Family Distinction.— Wash- 
ington’s Moderation. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Dean Howes. 

Brown’s ** Musical Instruments and their Homes.” 
—John Paul’s *“*Vagrom Verse.’’ — Lampman’s 
**Among the Millet and other Poems.’’—Clinton 
Scollard’s ** Old and New World Lyrics.’’—Frank 
Dempster Sherman’s ** Madrigals and Catches.’’— 
“Old Songs.’’—Gray’s ‘* Letters, Poems, and Se- 
lected Writings.”’ 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by DupLEY Warner. 
Fashions (CHARLES DupLEY WARNER; Initial by 
H. W. McVickar).—A Hint (J..K. BAnas).—A New 
Kind of Elephant (Davip Ker).—Trifles Light as 
Air H. Wetcu).—True to Brother Spear 
CARLETON; Illustrated by H. M. WitpER.— 
Art Students in Paris (Illustration by W. H. Hype). 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Literary Notes. By Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


No publishing house has yet succeeded in min- 
istering, as the Harpers do, through their period- | ® 
icals, to old and young, men and women seekers 
for current news graphically illustrated, scholars, 
travelers, and artists, and children of all ages. 


—Observer, N. ¥. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 
-HARPER’S WEEKLY........... 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR........ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... 2 00] 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will 
begin with the current number. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOTABLE NEW 


ALAN THORNE. 


By Livincston Moopey. 12mo, 


Alan Thorne is a book of striking originality and 
power. Robert Thorne, a confirmed infidel, deter- 
mines to bring up his only son, Alan, in complete 
ignorance of God, immortality, and the Christian 
Church, hoping thereby to prove that “a highly 
cultured being, whose intellectual and moral nature 
are highly developed, will result in a more perfect 
character than one reared in the nurture of the Chris- 
tian faith.’’ Of course he failed miserably in this rash 
experiment. In spite of all his precautions, the sensi- 
tive boy-soul, yearning for something to lean upon, 
finds out God and learns to rejoice in the hope of 
immortality. Fearlessly and ably the story faces the 
same burning questions as does!Robert Elsmere, but 
with far different results. Every one should read it 
who is candid enough to listen to the evidence on both 
sides. It is sure to broaden even where it does not 
convince. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 
(In Press.) 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. 

The Little Red Shop was the establishment— Miss 
Peaseley said ‘* establishment ’—of Brimmer Broth- 
ers and Company, dealers in ** apples, potatoes, family 
provisions, and—butter and doughnuts.’’ At least 
that’s the way it began. The ‘* Brimmer Brothers ”’ 
were Jack and Corny ; Rosalie was **‘ Company,”’ and 
Parson Higginson was silent partner. The object of 
the establishment was to earn money for Mamsy 
and baby Roly Poly. How it did that and much more 
is told in this delightful story, brimful of racy New 
England life and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s special- 


ties. 
TOM’S STREET. 
(In Press.) 

By Mrs.S. R. GRAHAM CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50. 

Admirers of the ** Yensie Walton Books”’ will be 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Clarke has written a new 
book, fully up to the standard of her former success- 
ful efforts, Tom Young is the hero, a good-natured, 
manly young fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for 
others. It is a story of *‘ beginnings that have no 
endings,’’ of persistent sowing of the seed upon all 


kinds of soil. The harvest was a glorious one. 


Af the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON 


“By all odds, the best Treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity that we know.’’—The Examiner. 


Manual of 


Christian Evidences, 


By Prof. GrorcE P. FisHer, D.D. 75 cents. 


Professor Fisher’s masterly summary of the 
proofs of the Christian religion includes a clear 
and powerful statement of the historical argu- 
ment, of the internal evidence of the Scriptures 
and the intrinsic excellence of the Christian 
revelation, and answers modern objections of a 
theoretical character in a satisfactory and con- 
vincing manner. 


**It touches every leading 


int of : 
dence, and meets every important ctiecten ian evi 
‘Churchman. 


. “The is the best modern authority 

on the historical evidences of Christi <a 

** Clear, compact, and satisfying.”’—[Th 
** Masterly and thoroug e In 

ere positive and clear. ”*—[The Congrega- 
onalist. 


oR. McCOSH’S LATEST WORK. 


First and Fundamental Truths. 


Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. By James 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $2.00 


Dr. McCosh regards this work as the cope- 
stone of what he has been able to do in 
philosophy. It is destined to rank as the most 
important of all his works. 


“*The deep truth so ably presented by this 
metaphysician in this study of principles, 
satisfaction to found in his system of realistic 
philosophy, renders this work one of those valuable 
agen src to intellectual progress whose advent 

important event in the progress of the human 
race. ston Traveller. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Our Neighbors. 
Face to Face with the Mexicans. 


By Fanny CHAMBERS Goocn. Report of 
seven years’ familiar intercourse; spicy, 
picturesque, romantic, and instructive. 200 
photographic views and sketches. Send for 
specimen pages and autograph opinions of 
distinguished Mexicans and Americans, in- 
cluding Judges of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
nearly 100 U.S. Senators and Congressmen, 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
all the Foreign Ministers from Mexico and the 
Central and South American Republics. 


Forps, Howard & HULBERT, New York. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York, 
THE 24 VOLUME OF THE 


SERMON BIBLE. 


This series gives in convenient form the essence of 
homiletic literature of this generation. 

second volume _coamagnete in itself) contains 

King s to Psalm Ixxvi., inclusive, with UP- 

WARDS OF 600 OSERMON O OUTLINES, and 

SEVERAL THOUS REFERENCES 

and 24 au pages for ce og Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 

pages, $1. 

Lso Just ReaDy— Edition of fhe 1st Volume 
—containing Genesis to 2 | aarnens inclusive. Uni- 
form with first volume, $1.50 

Under every Text are given: 

1. Outlines of important sermons by emi- 
nent preachers, existing only in manu- 
poi or per and thus inac- 
cessil 

2. Less full outlines of sermons which have 
appeared in volumes which are not well 

nown or easily obtain 

3. References to or very brief outlines of 
sermons which appear in popular vol- 
umes such as are likely to be in a 
s library 

4. Full references i ‘theological treatises, 
commentaries, etc., where help is 
He car to the elucidation of the text. 

. We can give it an almost unqualified commenda- 
tion.’ . Examiner. 

** Vo nglish or American preacher of note has been 
omitted, and the list of works referred to is world- 
wide.’’—[N. Y¥. Christian Intelligencer. 

** We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most prac- 
tically useful work of its kind at present extant. It is 
not a Commentary, but a Thesaurus of sermons on 
texts, arranged consecutirel ve pter after and 
book after beok. We are d to say that the object 
announced br 9 compilers is a the way to be realized, 
and here wil —_ en the essence of the best homitletic 
literature of this generation.’’»—{London Literary 

hurchman. 

Volumes sent, postpaid, for #1.50 each. 
eee é circulars sent on application by A. & Son 


Welcome Help 


Toa great multitude of New Testament students, in 
obtaining a vivid conception of the life and teachings 
of our Lord. .. . Presenting chronologically (so far 
as possible) a harmonized synopsis of the four Gospel 
records in their precise words, and free from the ob- 
structive breakings of chapter and verse, allowing the 
whole to flow along in a natural and easy narrative, it 
must commend itself thoroughly to the enlightened 
student. . . . No work will be found quite to take the 
place of this as a unique, compact, and interesting 
mode of exhibiting the substance of the Gospel 
History.”’—[From Dr. A. C. Kenprick, Prof. Greek 
Lang. and Lit. in University of Rochester ; Member 
Am. Com. of Revision of the New Test. 

The Gospel History: With Notes, 
Original and Selected from 300 Authors. By 
JAMES H. GitmorE and LymMAN ABBOTT, 
D.D. 840 pp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 

(<3 Your Bookseller will get it, or the Publishers 
will mail it on receipt of the price. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


GREAT OFFER 


For Libraries and Pareels of Books. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


ete tee & 


The following works by the 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 

Commentaries on the New Testament. 


(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
MARK AND LUKE, oe 175 

Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 


Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
* 2 Harpers) 6 00 


Old Testament Shadows of New ° 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 | di 


A Layman’s Story, - - - 100 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.-SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 


TIONS #1 50 
PART Ii._FAMILY PRAYERS, 50 
in Aid of Faith, - - 100 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. ) 
J R. GILMORE and 


(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


pring Birds, Spring Flower 
Spring Music, 


ARE JUST AT HAND. 


Musical Societies and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAS or 
Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s|Herbert and Elsa, 75c., $6.72 doz. 
Romberg’ s}Song of the Bell, 60c., $5.40 doz. 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, $1.00, $9.00 per doz. 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, $1.00, $9.00 prdoz. 


Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, 35c., 
$2.75 per doz. 


Buck’s Don Munio, $1.50, $13.50 per doz. 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76, $1, $9 per doz. 
Hodge’s Rebecca, 65c., $6.00 per doz. 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz, 65c., $6.00 per doz. 


School Committees, Superintendents & Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried 
and True School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual, BK. 1, 30c., $3 doz. 
Bk. 2, 40c., $4.20doz. Bk. 3, 50c., $4.80 doz. A 
thoroughly good graded series. United Voices, 
50c., $4.80 doz. Good School Songs. Song Har- 
mony, 60c., $6.00doz. For High Schools. Chil- 


ing or younger c asses, and many others. 
Any book m nile d post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson& C0, Wc. oitson & co. 


BOSTON. 867 Broadway, New York. 


L° 


ASTER MUSIC 


In the four ing, is interspersed 
through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together,a! oer them. 


THE KING OF GLORY. J R. 1 jabeane: 
VICTORIOUS. HALL 

EASTER MORNING.E.E. REXFORD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST. By J. HALL. 


Price, & Cents cach by mail, postpaid: 
84.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 


Tn the six following, the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 

can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


1889! 


EASTER GEMS. witit CAROL! 


HE IS Rl 
THE EASTER ANGELS. 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION. 


Price same as for the Services. Send for our Catalogue of 
Easter Music of all kinds, 4 arties having no account with us,are 
requested tu send cash UR oCH e satisfactory references. 

OH HCO. 
nd 19 East New ty. 


EASTER 


THE THIRD DAY: 


Scripture and Song adapted Tide, 
#4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


Day or Joy, Captivity Captive, Kine or 
Gates or Day, THe Risen Jesus, by same author, 
at same prices. 


EASTER ANNUAL, No. 13: Faster 
by favorite authors—new this year. 
84.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 
Number | to 12, previous issues, supplied. 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services and An 
thems sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


A Sunday-School Service 

ds BI P 5 of Songs, Readings and 

citations. The music 

is pretty and easy. The 

little folks are re membere a. Price, 5 cts., cts. 
per doz., prepaid: $4.00 per 100. not prepaid. 

Fillmore Bros., Wa > Drummond, 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 


Send 30 cents for asample copy of our Sunday- 
School book, SONGS OF REJOICING. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, - 


Best safeguard against Srandalent alteration known. 


ness or 


‘ia & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journa 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL 


Wana 


= Your 
PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 


Larg uarto. Lithograph 
100,000 Parloa Cook Books have 
on receipt of 30 cts. by any bookseller, or 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


— use, also a fine assortment of Leather 
oods of our own manufacture. tating Cards, Wed- 
ng Invitations, etc., engraved in the prevailing 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 39, No. 12. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The sand will be given as promptly as practt- 

é. 


1 am not gifted in prayer, and the matter is 
a sore cross to me, and I feel that my useful- 
ness is impaired in no small degree, and Iam 
kept from taking part in our meetings very 
often on account of my failing. 1 do not feel 
that an improved wording would make my 
prayer more acceptable to Him to whom it 
would be addressed, but I feel as if I would 
be more prompt to do my duty at all times if 
I had a better command of language. I be- 
lieve Mr. Beecher published a work, ** Aids to 
Prayer,” some years ago. Is that what I 
need? If so, where can it be obtained ? 
Will you kindly advise me as to the best work 
of the kind, from which I may be able to 
gather some useful knowledge, and confer a 
great favor on one who would highly _ 
your opinion ? C. F. H. 

We are not aware that Mr. Beecher 
has ever published a work “Aids to 
Prayer.” We should recommend to you 
to read, and in a sense study, some of the 
books of devotion, of which, in our judg- 
ment, the best is the Episcopal Prayer- 
Book. Most published prayers are too 
long. If you will take the Collects in the 
Episcopal Prayer-Book as your model, 
and make in your prayer-meeting prayers 
that contain but one request, and that 
occupy nof over sixty seconds, you will 
find, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
great satisfaction and help afforded by 
them. With the exception of Solomon’s 
prayer of dedication of the Temple and 
Christ’s prayer in the 17th chapter of 
John, the prayers of the Bible are both 
short and simple. The Lord’s Prayer is 
a model in this respect, which praying 
Christians would do well to imitate. 


1. Please give the names, and the order in 
which they come, of the women referred to in 


‘Tennyson’s poem, ** A Dream of “ airWomen.” 


». And who was *‘ Saint Botolph’’: 
E. N. H. 

1. Helen of Troy; Iphigenia ; Cleo- 
patra ; Jephtha’s Daughter ; Margaret 
Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas More ; 
Joan of Are; Fair Rosamund ; the cir- 
cumstances of the last reference would 
apply to Berengaria, wife of Richard L., 
Eleanor, wife of Henry II., or Philippa 
of Hainault, wife of Edward III. 2. 
Saint Botolph was the patron saint of 
Lincolnshire ; from his name came (Bo- 
tolph’s town) Boston. 


1. Will you tell me if I am correct in my 
impression that an Abolitionist was murdered 
by a mob somewhere in the West, and if so, 
what was his name? 2. Was the Rev. William 
Haddock, who was assassinated, a Methodist 
clergyman ? S. 

1. Elijah P. Lovejoy, editor of the 
“Observer,” a religious paper which 
advocated abolition of slavery, was mur- 
dered by a mob (composed chiefly, it is 
said, of Missourians) in Alton, [Il on 


November 7, 1837. 2. Yes. 


How many people perished when Pompeii 
was ? C. K. 
It had been supposed that the popula- 
tion was from 20,000 to 50,000, but 
Fiorelli, superintendent of the excava- 
tions, thought that no more than 12,000 
people lived in Pompeii at the time of its 
destruction. Comparatively few skele- 
tons have been found, although the loss 
of life, according to Dion Cassius and 
others, was considerable, notwithstanding 
that the inhabitants were assembled in 
the amphitheater at the time of the 
catastrophe, and could readily escape. 
It is supposed that the bodies of many 
were disinterred by friends and relatives 
after the eruption had subsided.—[Con- 
densed from Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 


1. When will the new Century Dictionary 
be published, and what will be the price 
29. What is a good history (school) of Rome 
for a class of boys and girls about twelve 
years old? R.C. J. 

1. The first section will be ready in 
May, probably. There will be twenty- 
four sections, sold at $2.50 each. Write 
to the Century Company, Union Square, 
New York City, for fuller information. 
2. Charlotte M. Yonge’s “ Young Folks’ 
History of Rome” (D. Lothrop Co. ; 
$1.50). 


Will you please inform me in your valuable 
paper of the best way to wash or clean Eng- 


lish oilcloths of 
oblige a very old 

Oilcloth should not have much water 
used on it; keep it clear by rinsing 
several times. Dry with a drying cloth. 
If skim milk is plentiful, use it for 
painted floors or oilcloth in preference 
to water. These directions are from 
* Housekeeping Made Easy,” by Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick. 


good quality? and greatly 
SUBSCRIBER. 


The verses for which L. G. H. inquires, 
beginning, 
‘**The ground was all covered with snow one 

ay,”’ 

will be found, signed F. C. Woodworth, 
in a little book called “Songs for Little 
Ones at Home,” published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 


Where ean I find a little poem, published in 
the newspapers several years ago, in which 
occur these lines : 


‘** Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day.”’ 


J. B. M. 


‘* What Did Jesus Say ?”’ can be found in a 
small singing book named ‘‘ The Charm,”’ b 
P. P. Bliss; published by John Church 
Co., Cincinnati. It originally appeared in 
‘** The Prize.”’ A. R. 


C. G. will find the lines inquired for in 
Whittier’s poem *‘ A Mystery ;”’ see Vol. II., 
. 67, of ‘* Whittier’s Complete Poetical 
orks,’’ just published by Houghton & Mif- 
flin, in four volumes. 


S. A. M.—M. C. Clarke’s ‘‘ Girlhood of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines”’ is published by 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city ($1.75). 
As to critical study of ‘‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’’ Hudson’s *‘ Lectures ”’ or Knight’s 
‘Study ”’ might give you a good beginning. 
Rolfe edition of the play (Harpers) gives some 
critical and explanatory notes. 


—Emerson thus foretold, in a way, as 
far back as 1851, what is now the phono- 
graph: “The sun paints ; presently we 
shall organize the echo, as now we do 
the shadows.” 


—A Connecticut newspaper, speaking 
of American ladies who have married 
British noblemen, refers to “ the Duchess 
* Marlborough, née Widow Hammers- 
ey.” 


KITCHEN ECOONMY. 


Some Official Tests of Baking Powders, 
showing their Comparative Strength 
and which is most Economical. 


The below tabulated statements are extracts 
from publie tests of baking powders, made to 
ascertain their relative value in practical use 
in baking. The powder containing the largest 
amount of available leavening gas (excluding 
the alum and phosphate powders) not only 
produces the finest, most delicious and whole- 
some food, but is the most economical in use. 

United States Government Chemist Pro- 
fessor Edward G. Love found the compara- 
tive strength of the powders named as 
follows: 

Cubic in. Gas 


Name. per oz. Powder. 
Patapsco (Alum Powder)..........125.2 
Horsford’s (Fresh) ................ 121.6 
Horsford’s (Not Fresh)........ 
Charm (Alum Powder)............ 116.9 
Cleveland’s......... 110.9 
Sea Foam ........ 107.9 
102.6 


Massachusetts State Analysts found the 
strength of several baking powders as follows: 


Name. Cu. in. gas per oz. 
107.7 
81.2 
95.1 


Prof, C. W. Parsons. N. Y. College of Phar- 
macy, in tests made for the Grocers’ Agso- 
ciation of New York, found the strength of 
six brands as follows: 


ame. Cu. in. gas per oz. 
136.05 
113.13 
102.64 


Tests by Professor McMurtrie, late Chemist 
in Chief, U. S. Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Cu. in. Gas per oz. 
5 


99.35 
77.24 
Horsford’s (Phosphate)............ 71.60 


It will be noticed that the Royal produces 
from 17 to 40 per cent. more leavening gas 
than any other cream of tartar powder, and is 
consequently that much more economical. 

he Government Chemist, Prof. Edward 
G. Love, who made the analysis of baking 
»owders for the New York State Board of 
Tealth, as well as for the U.S. Government, 


says: “I find the Royal Baking Powder 


composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. 
It does not contain either alum or phosphates | 
or other injurious substance.”’ 


No. 1 represents a 
er, high-necked ar- 
ment. No.2alow- 

a necked one, 
aa Which admits 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


i 7 ™ sion and Nurs- 
= ing Waist, ap- 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874—Feb. 15, 1876. precia 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports 
attached. No.6, how we dress very little people. No. 
7 illustrates how the warp threads of the fabrics cross 
at right angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 
waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. It is universally indorsed by 
eminent physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 
Corset known. 
THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in its natural 
construction contains a Shoulder Brace which sup- 
rts the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
arge girls or aeeee) thereby overcomes the objection- 
able abdominaldevelopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion 
ssible only with perfect respiration gained by free- 
om from compression. For singers, actresses, teach- 
ers, or pupils of elocution or vhysical exercise, for 
capestenns or invalids, for every girt or woman, the 
Flynt Waist is unequaled. Thousands of ladies whom 
we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, are constantly 
blessing itsinventor. | Our ** Manual,’’ containing 


48 pages of relating to the subject of 


Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, sent free to any 
physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 
Assorted Colors, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, perce 


aste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cen 
per oz. Illustrated pamphlet, with rules for knitting, 
embroidery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by 
the manufacturers of the celebrated Kureka Spool 
Silks, Art Embroidery and Knitting Silks. 
Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stock- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords. 

g fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price list. 
SOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CoO. 


F. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton pod 
our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. St., and 
218 West 
tad 125th Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. St., 
Yhicago, 
Send for — 49 West St., 
price-list. Boston. 


New Winte esort. 


THE, PRINCESS ANNE 


tGINIA BEACH, VA. 

This new, artistic, and completely. appointed hotel is 
now open. Situated on the ATLANTIC OCEAN, 18 
miles east of NO K, VA.. accessible by NOR- 
FOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH R. R., and on 
direct line between the North and South. A primeval 
pine forest of about 1,000 acres, with beautiful drives 
and walks. Asa health resort it has no superior. For 
further information, etc., 


ress 
J. W. ALMY Manager 
Or 8. E. CRITTENDEN (late of HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA.), Company’s office 
44 Broadway, New York (Room 4). 


is the finest lamp in the world. 
It gives a pure, soft. brill- 
~ iant white light of 85 candle 


“THE GLADSTONE” LAMP 


power—a marvelous light from 
ordinary kerosene oil ! 


SSS Seeing is 
——™ “A wonderful lamp 


inde Never ne 


trimming, never smokes 
nor breaks c eys, 


the 


the size and brilliancy 
any ary house 
amp ‘gant designs 
in Nickel, Gold 
cr Antique Bronze. 
Send for illustrated 
= pricelist. Single lamps 
wa) at wholesale price, care- 
aay boxed and sent by ex- 
press. 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


A YOUNG LADY, undergraduate of Smith Col- 
lege, desires a position for the summer as reader 
and companion, or tutor in college-preparatory 
work. Address M. L. C., care Christian Union. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER, in perfect order 
and nearly new, forsale. This isa good machine 
and Al in every respect. J. N. B., Christian 
Union Office. 


WANTED-—A seamstress ; one who is willing also 
to assist in light housework. In return, a Chris- 
tian home and a moderate salary is offered. Ad- 
dress C. B. 8., 51 State St., New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
heme at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition. grounds, by addressing Mlle. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE, thirty minutes’ drive 
from first beach, Newport, R. I., near Berkeley 
Memorial Church. Fifteen rcoms, wide piazzas, 
ocean view, bathing beach, hot and cold water, 
stables. $600. Address 17 Clinton Street, Hart 
ford, Conn. 


FOR SALE-A cozy Florida home, among the 
groves and hills of Lake Co., within five miles of 
Mt. Dora Chautauqua; near post-office, church, 
depot, etc. ; four and one-half hours from Jack- 
sonville ; grove of 200 trees; cottage of six rooms. 
Address N. A., care of Matlack & Co., Sorrento, 
Fla. : 


SUMMER BOARD WANTED for family of 
seven. Farmer’s family, where there are no other 
boarders taken, preferred. Want opportunity for 
boating, bathing, and fishing; either fresh or salt 
water. Addres«, with full particulars, Plymouth, 
Christian Union Office. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how to doit. Please write 
us and find out. PusBLisHerR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FURNISHED HOUSE ON THE HUDSON 
for rent for ‘the season of four or five months. 
Modern stone dwelling of ten rooms, completely 
furnished ; large garden, an abundance of all kinds 
of fruit, large grounds, fine river front; near sta- 
tion, church, and landing; 80 miles from New 
York. $100 permonth. Address John Burroughs, 
West Park, N. Y. ‘ 


FOR SALE.—At Tenafly, N. J., 20 acres ; houce 1 
rooms, fully furnished ; cottage, 8 rooms plainly 
furnished ; al) kinds of outbuildings ; abundance 
of fruit and berries; chickens, cattle, farm and 
carriage horses, farming implements, wagons, 
carriages, sleighs, and harness ; fine views. Price, 
$36,000 ; terms easy. Address A. M. V., Box 101 
Brooklyn Post-Oflfice. 


BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE in Montclair, N. J., 
for sale ; 50x70, 600 feet above sea level on the first 
Orange Mountain, south, west, and eastern expos- 
ure, commanding view of five per cent. of the 
population of the United States, three rivers and 
nine cities; New York and Newark Bays and the 
Narrows in sight. Population 8,000. Macadamized 
roads, gas, city water, steam heat, etc. Suitable 
for residence, club, or savitarium. 8 to 17 acres. 
Construction of highest workmanship and mate- 
rial. Also seven acres adjoining for sale; price 
moderate. Sam’l Crump, Highland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Mercantile Exchange, New York. 


PPORTUNITY FOR A LADY. If you 

have unemployed time and talent, write us in 
confidence and we will put you in the way of an inde- — 
rendent income, as we have already done by a score 
of¢arnest, capable women. Fair education and genial 
disposition desired. Address H., P. O. Box 3,539. 


Those answering an Advertise- 


ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“DOING”. THE BOERS. 


It is considered perfectly correct to 
“do” the Boers. In the first place, money 
was perfectly useless to them, as they only 
keep it in gold in chests inside their bed- 
rooms, and are constantly uneasy about it ; 
secondly, the sons were only led into drink- 
ing and bad habits by having ready cash; 
and, lastly, it was impossible sometimes 
to deal with them otherwise. As an in- 
stance there is a case where a Boer farmer 
asked for his farm, upon which gold had 
been discovered, the exorbitant sum of 
£50,000. If the buyer had refused, 
the obstinate man would never have 
abated the price, so he said he must 
think it over. Shortly afterward he 
went to the bank, and took out £6,000 
in half-sovereigns, in twelve bags of 
£500 each. He drove up with these to 
the farmer’s house, and took out ten of 
the bags, and said, “ 1 have come to buy 
the farm.” ‘ Have you brought £50,- 
000?” said the farmer. “ Well,” said 
‘the Jew, “ I have brought a lot of money ; 
I will put it on the table.” He then 
poured out the £5,000 in half-sover- 
eigns. The farmer and his vrow looked 
on, and their eyes glistened as they looked 
at the table covered with gold. ‘“ How 
much is there ?” said the vrow. ‘ You 
had better count it,’ said the Jew. Of 
course that was impossible, so the vrow 
said, “Could you not give us some more 
bags?” ‘“ Well,” said the Jew, “I must 
see if I have any more.” Then he told 
the boy to bring one bag out, and he pur- 
chased the farm for £5,500.—[Fort- 
nightly Keview. 


‘ DISCOUNTING. ”’ 


In the old haggling way of trade, which 
has, in this country at least, happily gone 
out for the most part, and been replaced 
by the more honest one-price system, in 
which the dealer puts a fair profit upon 
his goods and sticks to that, it was cus- 
tomary to demand a great deal more than 
the asker hoped to get. 

One time on the Texas frontier a man 
came into a camp riding an old mule. 

“How much for the mule ?” asked a 
bystander. 

“ Jist a hunderd dollars,” answered 
the rider. 

“T’ll give you five dollars,” said the 
other. 

The rider stopped short, as if in amaze- 
ment, and then slowly dismounted. 

“‘ Stranger, said he, “I ain’t a-goin’ to 
let a little matter of ninety-five dollars 
stand between me and amuletrade. The 
mule’s yourn.” 

Another story, somewhat of the same 
sort, is related of an old tenant farmer 
who, on paying his rent, told his landlord 
that he wanted some timber to build a, 


house, and would be much obliged if he | 


would give him permission to cut down 
what would answer for the purpose. 

“ No!” said the landlord, sharply. 

“ Well, then, sir,” the farmer went on, 
“will you give me enough to build a 
barn ?” 

“Me.” 

“To make a gate, then ?” 

| 

“ That’s all I wanted,” said the farmer, 
‘and more than I expected.” 


An exchange says that “the ex-Gov- 
ernor of Senegal, who, after leaving four 
negroes on a desert island to protect the 
French flag, forgot all about them, so 
that they died of starvation, has been 
fined in Paris £6 for each negro thus left 
to perish.” Thirty dollars is a low esti- 
mate, one would think, for a human life. 


An indication of the growth of the 
morphine craze is given by a Portland, 


Me., manufacturer, who has made and | 


sold 25,000 hypodermic needles since 
1886. 


Here is Oscar Wilde’s latest. He 
chanced to call on a lady who had just 
purchased a number of Japanese screens, 
which were standing in artistic disorder 
in her drawing-room. ‘ You have come 


just in time, Mr. Wilde,” she said, “and 
can arrange my screens for me.” But 
Oscar replied, “ Oh, don’t arrange them, 
let them occur.” 


The good intention which lies be- 
hind every scheme for raising money for 
church purposes does not always justify 
the method used. It causes some sur- 
prise to read the announcement of an en- 
tertainment in a certain church, at the 
parlors of which the dialogue of the 
mouse-trap was to be presented, “ where- 
in several young ladies get terribly 
frightened and jump upon the chairs, 
and the young gentleman who attempts 
to aid them gets caught in the trap.” 
That advertisement might lure in the 
populace, but it does not leave the im- 
pression of a very strong spiritual life in 
the church putting it forth.—[Congrega- 
tionalist. 


MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S| 


TRANSCONTINENTAL EXCUR- 
SION. 


The tours announced by Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb in our columns from time to 
time have doubtless become realities to many 
of our subscribers. These tours have become 
—_ deservedly popular in the last few years, 
and are the perfection of traveling. They 
are made up of vestibule Pullman palace 
trains, with elegant dining car service, which 
furnish the highest degree of comfort, and we 
need only call your attention to the fact that 
the annual spring tours through Colorado and 
California are announced in our advertising 
columns. Any subscribers who have the time 
to take such an excursion will do well to send 
for the particulars in detail to J. M. Jenkins, 
257 Broadway, New York City. 


. RAYMOND'S il 


Vacation Excursions. | 
ALL TRAVELING Expenses INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave New York Thursday, Hil 
May 2, fora Tour of 58 Days through | 


ALI FORNIA 


il places of picturesque interest, and 

through Utah, an Ht 
Grande Railway—the Great Scenic Route.”’ || 
_ On the same date—Thursday, May 2—a | 
aed willleave New York fora Tour of 72 Hl 
|| Days over the same routes through Ht 
| COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, | 
i Thence through the Pictureeque regions of the Hi 
and homeward 
Hi PACIFIC NORTHWEST, over the entire Ht 
||, length ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad, || 
||| with a week inthe Yellowstone National || 


Park. 


i cial Trains of Ma nificent Vestibuled 


Hl 


| w. I. A. WHITCOMB. | 
(Send for designat- || § 
nt 
INS, 257 Broadway, New York. i 


AVA 


HINTS ABOUT 


BUYING WATCHES} 


Watches are not like many things you 
need to buy every few weeks or months, 
therefore more care should be used in buy- 
ing them right. We would advise you to 
buy an American Watch (we lead on Elgin), 
although we keep all makes and grades in 
both regular and hand-made cases of 
artistic designs. Don’t be deluded by flam- 
ing advertisements headed, ‘* Watches at 
great bargains,’ or ‘*#8100 Watches for 
8%50.”’ We have examined some of these 
SO-CALLED BARGAINS, and have found 
them a delusion and asnare. We have been 
in the Watch business a long time, and 
must confess we have none of these so- 
called bargains. Gold dollars are not yet 
sold for 90 cents. Don’t buy too cheap a 
Watch, for really good Watches are too 
cheap nowadays. Now, if you are think- 
ing of buying a good Watch, that you ex- 
pect to keep fora reliable timepiece, we 
would like to show you some and have a 
talk with you before you buy. 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, New York. 


USE SALAD 


= 


~ 


Front of every pack- 
ageof Pearline should 
be exactly like this 
cut, or it is a fraudu- 
lent imitation, 


WASHING 


COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 
FOR SAVING Tort & EXPENSE 


Wirxour Jo THE 
TExTURE.COLOR OR Hanos 


NEW YORK. , 


O N’T use an imitation of anything, much 


less imitations of Pyle’s Pearline— 

they are dangerous. Peddlers and 
unscrupulous grocers will tell you the stuff they 
offer is “Pearline,” ‘“‘same as Pearline,” “‘or as good 
as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is the Standard Washing 
Compound to-day—has no rival—no equal—never peddled 
gives no prizes—but stands on the foundation on which it 


was reared—MERIT. 


Man 


144 


OUR 


UAL OF 


FOR THE 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions ‘‘ How to grow them,” by 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the followin 
Splendid Novelties, most of whick 
are now offered for the first time, and the 

rice of either of which is 25 ets.: 


ordering will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


35 Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 


yy xvew HANDY BINDER:: 
FOR YOUR FILE OF THE : 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL BE : 


MAILED TO YOU ON RECEIPT 
OF 75 CENTS. ADDRESS: 

HRISTIAN UNION, x 
LAFAYETTE PLACE, // 


| NEW YORK. 
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\ One packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 
lace Dining-Cars included. Inci- pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. 
||| tal Trips to the Valley Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph Aster,or one pkt. Sunflower,“ Silver and Gua,” 
i Tr : or one plant of the climber Ble Dawn Flower, or one plant of the White Moonflovrer, 
i or one Bermuda Easter Lily or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, White or Pink 
| Rose_(see illustration’—on_the distinct understanding, however, that those 
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“TO BE OF USE IN THE WORLD IS THE ONLY WAY TO BE HAPPY.” 


—Hans CHRIsTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


It may be said, in passing, that The Christian 
Union was never more able and brilliant than it is 
to-day.—[N. Y. Tribune. 


TO NEW READERS. 


If any person finds this paragraph marked, he 
will please understand that we send him the paper 


for examination, and trust that he will be suffi- 


ciently interested to send us $1 for a four months’ 
trial subscription at least. 


A BROAD INVITATION. © 


The comments published in this column last 
week on Mr. Carnegie’s advice illustrated a kind of 
work which the Publisher of The Christian Union 
is anxious to do in this department. The supreme 


ambition of The Christian Union is to make itself 


thoroughly helpful to its readers in all their inter- 
ests; to aid them bear their burdens, solve their 
problems, and work out their lives. It will, there- 
fore, welcome any bit of experience which will set 
a boy on the road to success, any piece of warn- 
ing which shall restrain him from folly, any word 
of inspiration which shall enlarge his thought of life 
and his business ambition. What we would like to 
do for the boy starting in life we should also like to 
do for the man who has already made his place. 
We should like to show him, from the experience 
of others, better ways of doing his work; we should 
like to add to his resources of enjoyment and in- 
struction. Therefore this column will be open at 
all times for discussion, suggestions, hints, and ex- 
periences. It will serve as an exchange of expe- 
riences and suggestions between its readers on any 
points in which they are interested, and the more 
frequent and frank that communication can be the 
better we shall like it. 


OUR HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


In order that the friends who last year made one 
hundred and eighty home missionaries readers of 
The Christian Union, by their subscriptions for that 
purpose, may know how thoroughly and generally 
their good work was appreciated, we print below 
a selection from a great mass of letters which we 
have received from missionaries. These letters 
will show how much the visit of The Christian 
Union every week means in a frontier home, how 
much it adds to the family life of the missionary, 
and how greatly it aids him in his self-denying 
work. The subscriptions made last year are now 
expiring ; but $40 is left of the fund, and $270 is 
needed to renew and continue the work of last 
year. Nor need the good work stop there; 
nothing would give us greater satisfaction than to 
place The Christian Union in the hands of every 
missionary on the frontier; in our judgment no 
body of men in this country are doing a more self- 
sacrificing and more important work, not only for 
religion, but for the commonwealth. We offer our 
friends this opportunity, feeling sure that they will 
prize it, because in no other way, we believe, can a 
small amount of money be made to serve so many 
decisive ends. The sum of $1.50 sent for this 
purpose will send The Christian Union to a Home 
Missionary for one year. 

I wish to thank most heartily the unknown friend who 
has for years past furnished me The Christian Union free 
of charge. As the weeks have rolled by, this grand paper, 
brimful of good things, has never failed to put in its 
appearance, and I cannot begin to tel] the happy hours 
I have spent in reading its sensible articles. Not only 
has it encouraged the heart and broadened the views 
of this missionary, but I doubt if any single copy has 
been read by as many people as that sent to my address. 
I know the kind donor will feel repaid when I assure 
him or her that the many numbers of The Christian 
Union placed in my hands have been the means of doing 
much good. I do not lay them away, but, after read- 
ing, put them in the hands of intelligent people who 
can appreciate a good thing when they see it. Thus 
they have furnished the theme and inspiration of dis- 
courses and essays, so that the influence has been wide- 
spread. From the extremes of narrow, sectarian dog- 
mas on the one hand, and rank infidelity on the other, 
you point out the true Bible platform on which the 


_ kindly sent me The 


Chester Cornelius is unexcelled in quality, sty 


honest, intelligent skeptic can stand, and be satisfied 
with the truth as it is in Christ. If necessary, I can 
back up this assertion with testimony from myffield. 


Nocona, Texas. 


The Christian Union has been sent to me gratuitously 
for several months, by the kindness of some unknown 
friend. I very much appreciate the paper, admiring 
both its ability and its spirit, and generally approving 
its sentiments. Asa home missionary pastor with a 
limited library, The Christian Union has been a sub- 
stantial help to me. I fear almost every week that I 
shall cease to receive it. And as I must bear.the ex- 
ye of moving 270 miles with my wife and five bairns, 

fear I cannot subscribe for it for one quarter at least. 
I am thankful for the favor of the past. 


Mich. 


For more than two years some unknown friend has 
hristian Union. I value the 
paper highly, and have twice so acknowledged it to 


the publishers. I consider the papers too grand to be 


destroyed, and so distribute them among persons who 
have them not. Ishould be glad for the real donor of the 
copy of your valuable paper sent to me to know that it is 
valued, used, and sent on its way as a messenger to 
some other family, who are reached in my household 
visitation. He will please accept the thanks of a Home 
Missionary for this means of getting and doing good. 


Dunuap, Kan. 


I write to thank you for the good your paper has 
done me the past year, and also the friends who have 
contributed to send your paper to Home Missionaries. 
I want The Christian Union, but I shall not be able 
to pay this year. My earnings, all told, are about $350. 


_ My year’s subscription is not out yet, but I am so afraid 


of missing a number of the paper, I thought I would see 
if you could put my name on the missionary list for 
another year. | 

HumeBo Kan. 


The Christian Union is the only newspaper I am now 
receiving. I see the subscription has been paid by 
some unknown friend to March 7. If you van find any 
other who will send it to me for another year, free, tell 
him it meets a felt want. I am very poor, and am in 
debt besides. Sold my furniture, horses, and bedding 
to pay securities entered into for others to get them 
seed, land, and implements; bad crops made dead 
losses. I paid the bills. Am busy preaching ; do 
nothing else. | 

Brownton, McLeod Co., Minn. 


A PREMIUM HARNESS. 


Mr. Lawson Valentine : 
Dear Sir,—The set of double harness belonging to 
and 
workmanship. They are nickle mounted, No. 1, one 
and one-eighth inch traces. They are heavy enough 
for a two-seated carriage ; the. stitching is ten, twelve, 
and fourteen to the inch—all doubled stitched, and a 
pair of French buggy collars. They are worth more 
than he asks for them, but there is no sale for very fine 
harness in this part of the country. They took the 
eeagpe at the Cumberland County Fair last fall. 
ou can take my word for it that the person who gets 
the harness for the money will never regret it. - 
They are made by one of Carlisle’s first pupils, who — 
finished his trade last year. _ . 
Respectfully yours, GEORGE W. Kemp, | 
Superintendent of the harness shop at the Indian 
School. 
P. S.—The leather in the harness is the very best— 
equal to Maffitt’s New York leather. G. Ww. K. 
NDIAN SCHOOL, CARLISLE, Pa. 


In order to help this young Indian who is trying 
to help himself, we have had the set of double 
harness mentioned in the above letter sent to this 
office, where it can be examined before purchase, 
and we expect to find among The Christian Union 
subscribers some one who wants just such a harness. 
We can indorse the statements made in the above 
letter as to the quality of the work and the price, 
and would be glad to correspond with any one who 
thinks favorably of a purchase. 


HANNUM’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


To many young men who are not able to get a uni- 
versity education a business college offers just the 
opportunities necessary to fit them for active life. 
Among the very best in the country is Hannum’s Busi- 
ness College at Hartford, Conn. It has a fine location, 
and all the furnishings necessary for successful work 
with the students, and is under the management of 
T. W. Hannum and F. A. Stedman, both faithful, con- 
scientious, and Christian men. We desire to call the 
attention of fathers in any part of the country, who 
have sons to educate, to this college, which has a splen- 
did local reputation, and to put them in correspondence 
with the principals, who will furnish full information, 
which space does not permit us to give. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The foreign exchange market has 
strengthened this week, and a small ship- 
ment -of gold of about $1,000,000 has 
resulted from it. This is due somewhat 
to the unsettled condition of the Paris 
Bourse, owing to the collapse of the copper 
market there, which has stimulated the 
demand of gold from the London market. 
This will probably subside soon, and 
unless London sends American securities 
over here, we do not believe that any great 
amount of gold will be drawn from us, 
although this is the beginning of the 
season when we may reasonably expect 
moderate shipments. 

The money markets, both here and in 
London, are very easy now, ranging at 
about the same rate in the open markets, 
from two to two and a half per cent. on 
call ; indeed, the Bank of England discount 
rate is not raised this week, and remains 
at two and a half per cent. There is a gen- 
eral anticipation that our Ist of April rate 
for call money will be higher, and some, 
whose “wish is father to the thought,” 
protest that we are to have a very active, 
even stringent, money market during the 
next thirty days ; but, surely, there seems 
no good reason whatsoever for such talk 
and a fairly active money market for 
week or so about the 1st of April, with 
rate from four to five per cent. on th 
average, is all that need be reasonabl 
expected. 

The report of exports of merchandise 
for February, made up by the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington, is very favor 
able to our cotton shipments, indicatinj 
an increase of cotton exports in mone; 
value over February of 1888, of near! 
$3,500,000 from all ports. The agere 

te value reaches about $22,000, 
in this one product alone. The value 
breadstuffs is not quite up to last year, 
but the general provision list exhibits an 
increase. We are more than holding our 
own thus far this year ; indeed, we are 
doing well in our export trade, notwith- 
standing the great falling off in the wheat 
. movement, and this is likely to show up 
later. The figures from this port for the 
first week of March are nearly $7,500,000, 
which is the largest for years, in the cor- 
responding week. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the ease in money, and the very sat- 
isfactory railway earnings for the month 
of February, which, on a large number of 
roads, exhibit an increase of over twelve 
per cent. in gross over February, 1888, 
the stock market has sagged the whole 
week, and prices are one to three per 
cent. lower than at the close a week ago. 
This is largely the result of hammering, 


-f 


and of a determined ajjack by the bears. 


based on the anticipation of European 
demand for money, which, as we have 
shown, is not likely to be very strenuous. 
The Government has not bought many 
bonds this week, and the Treasury is still 
absorbing funds, but there are large 
blocks of Government four per cent. 
bonds that are awaiting the pleasure of 
the Government to take them ; it is more 
than probable that the Government will 
-aecept these on the slightest need of 
the banks to replenish their surplus re- 
serve. The bond market is steady, and 
a continuous demand for good invest- 
ment bonds is visible. The first fore- 
closure of the Wabash Railway system 
under the scheme of reorganization 
took place this week, when the Chicago 
Division was sold to the purchasin 
committee for $3,500,000. The bonde 
debt is $4,500,000, but as these bonds 
have nearly all accepted the conditions | § 
of the plan of reorganization, there can 
be little or no loss to the bondholder. 
- The first mortgage bondholders on the 
main line, however, who still hold out 
against the plan, should be reminded that 
they take a great risk, unless they are 
repared to bid up on the sale themselves. 
They may find that the Committee in its 
plan has been more than generous in its 
provision for their protection ; they can 
hardly do better, even at this late day, 
than acknowledge their error and submit 
to the will of the large majority who 


have accepted. The sale of the main |™ 


line will probably take place the latter 
part of April, and the new securities will 
probably be issued during the summer. 
We call attention of the investing public 
to the cheapness of all of the Wabash 
bonds in the market at present ; there is 
no issue of bonds in the list that is rang- 
ing at so low a price for their value at 


the present time as the bonds of the 
Wabash main and branch roads, both 
1sts and 2ds, and also the convertibles 
and 7s of ’79, which both go into the 
second mortgage under the plan. 

The bank statement is as follows ; re 
senting, of course, 


City banks : 
Loans, $3,335,700 
Specie, i 1,400 
al tenders, increase. 59,700 
Deposits, increase.......... 3,914,100 
decrease. ... 477,42 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 

$8,000,000, with rates for money at the 

close at two per cent. on call. | 
WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% (iaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% first Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
a after the bonds and interest are fully 


410% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
with half-profits to investors. 
= Send for circulars and Company record, showing 

$2,000,000 to since 1883. 


WENNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


$637 ,54 
H. PARMEN ER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS © 


%* 6% and and T% 


Hammett, Davison © Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Who oe personal attention to the examination of 
omy laci loans. These loans can be 
fad of of Warp C. Powett, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 


Cuas. L. HypE & Co., New York. 
Texas Loans at E Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

£. B. CHANDLER, 


Tndepen 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


Capital Paid 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBEN 
TEED MORTGAGE 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New Linge = and 
SECURES COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


Chartered Brg and and oe always been under the 
cur Banx CoMMISSIONERS. 
amount és "onde this Company can issue 


or mited by law 
ther ions, 
ond ther, Corporation 


. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
cree kV Vinton Co., Western Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 


54 Equitabl Wain t St. Phila. 
Franz R. New York 
With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Street. 


only the New York 1% x 


D GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


“alist. da for Fo Ci 
| you invest form, 


in 7 
ENTURES GUARAN- 
NOTES. 


~ 


UARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY,*~ y 


Hon. A. H. HORTON, Tropeka, Kan., Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


7 7% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 

1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 

3. ansas each year to examine our loans. 

4. Frequent exhibitions in New York of farm products from the sections where our loans are made. 
5. Mon iving full information about all mortgages for sale. 


Preah for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Report for 1888, 


A committee of investors visits 


thly Bulletins gi 


HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


CAREFUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BISHOP, GORHAM & VAN KLEECK, 


AUSTIN 
Henry Van 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 
References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
hee ine. Boston ; James M. Mc Lean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. Co.,_ anc Amos Cotting, New York; and the 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 
ROBT. 


Capital du 30,000 
P. MAYNARD Bec. $400 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


N Loans om inepected farme 
in iene and Eastern raska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des OF cece Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
e are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private References: Hon. 
De Dewey, re eg t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Mont lier, 
emple, Treas. Marble Savings d, 
ume, mednager, India: 
Prof HLA New Haven, . New- 


ton, vet N. Y., and many others 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERiENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” . 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


180 BROADWAY. NEW VORKE. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort Bonds 


age 7 to 8 per cent. 


| Semi-Annua mtorest. Negotiated by W. B. 
-— - INVESTMENT CO., in sums 200 and 

to lender 


experience. Ample Capi- 
fertothe 
i 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 


GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan, 


N. ¥ Agency HAWES 


$250,000.00. 


- Not a single foreclosure. 


Is the Gateway and Metropolis ofthe Southwest, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor, Its packing 
and live-stock interests are already the second largest 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing prodigiously. Controlling large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small, either for homes, 
business or speculation. Let us give you particulars. 
JAMES D. HUSTED, 
President. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUS, TOTAL, $1,045,230 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances of 

active accounts of merchants and others, oe to 

check asin any bank ; lends money on promissory 

with New York or Brooklyn appraised real estate fast 
rtgage tle guaran 


mo with ti as collateral security. 
as Execu Trustee, ‘aaa guardian, under 
wills, for the fixed statuto charges; al 
, t er and cial agent for 8 
cities, towns, and other corporati 
for real estate m with coupon ds in New 
York, Brooklyn, and a elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and 
TRUSTEES: 
A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 

Warner Van Norden, John Van V: 

ooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, W. Van BSiclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, ype Roosevel 
John R. Planten, JW Van Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham estan. 
Wm. 4 George F. Hod 
William Poter Wyckoff 
W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Becretary. 


\JouNeF Burts &«Co. 


BANKERS, 


CRETE, NEB. 


E make a specialty of real estate invest- 
ments for non-residents, and of- choice 
farm and city loans. Crete is a city pos- 
sessing great attractions and natural advan- 
tages; beautifully located in a valley of the 
Big Blue River, while the country surround- 
ing is exceedingly rich and fertile. Send for 
references, map, and descriptive circular. 


87, 9% 10% 


Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS & CO., TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


Not everyone wants to send 
money west to lend on mort- 
gage; but everyone wants to 
know what is going on there. 

A pamphlet tells: “ How to 
Make the Most of Prosperity.” 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New 


pies investing send for the little book 
entitled ‘‘The Western Farmer: Helping 
Him to Help Himself.’’ Mailed free on ap- 
plication to The Mortgage Investment Co., 


Nassau Street, N. Y. 


so, read carefully the article entitled ‘* Money 
Matters ”? in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350 


BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


made. First Mortga 
terest 6, 7. 8 per cent. 
Interest Co s collected. 

REFERENCES: First National Bank and 8t. Paul 
National Bank. Src. Panl, Minn.: and First National 
Bank, Bc ston, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 


e security. In- 
et to Investors. 


| 
= 
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| 
San Antonio, Texas, 
permission to The Christian Union or | ONION. teen 
dent,’? New York City, or Lockwood 
| TMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


| 
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LOVERS OF THE SOIL. 


The man that stands upon his own soil 
—who feels that by the laws of the land 
in which he lives, by the laws of civilized 
nations, he is the rightful and exclusive 
owner of the land he tills—is by the con- 
stitution of our nature under a wholesome 
influence not easily imbibed by any other 
source. He feels—other things being 
equal—more strongly than another the 
character of a man who is the lord of an 
inanimate world. Of this great and 
wonderful sphere which, fashioned by the 
hand of God, and upheld by his power, is 

rolling through the heavens, a part is his 
—his from the center to the sky. It is 
the space on which the generation before 
him moved in its round of duties, and he 
feels himself connected by a visible link 
with those who follow him, and to whom 
_he is to transmit a home. Perhaps his 
‘farm has come down to him from his 
fathers. They have gone to their last 
home ; but he can trace their footsteps 
over the scenes of his daily labors. The 
roof which shelters him was reared by 
those to whom he owes his being. Some 
interesting domestic tradition is connected 
with every inclosure. The favorite fruit 
was planted by his father’s hand. He 
sported in boyhood beside the brook 
which still winds through the meadows. 
Through the field lies the path to the 
village school of early days. He still 
hears from his window the voice of the 
Sabbath bell which called his father to 
the house of God ; and near at hand is 
the spot where, when his time has come, 
he shall be laid by his children. These 
are the feelings of the owners of the soil. 
Words cannot paint them ; gold cannot 
buy them ; they flow out of the deepest 
fountains of the heart, they are the life- 
spring of a fresh, healthy, and generous 
national character.—[ Edward Everett. 


A KING’S EARS. 


One night shortly before the taking of 
Maillezais, while D’Aubigné, as was ap- 
geegd his custom, was sleeping with 

de la Force in a room opening out of 
Henry’s bedroom, he said to his compan- 
ion, “ La Force, our master is a skinflint, 
and the most ungrateful man on the face 
of the earth.” La Force, who was half 
asleep, did not hear, and muttered, 
“What did you say, D’Aubigné ?” upon 
which the King, who was noted for his 
quickness of hearing, quietly said, “ He 
says 1 ama skinflint, and the most un- 
grateful man on the face of the earth.” 
D’ Aubigné felt rather sheepish, but Henry | to 
was not in the least annoyed. The story 
is, unfortunately, not quite authentic, for 
it is only given in the notes of the early 
editions of the memoirs, and does not ap- 
pear in the manuscript. But in his his- 
tory D’Aubigné relates a similar story in 
which, when his bedfellow did not hear 
his remark, the King chimed in with, 
“« How deaf you are ; don’t you hear that 
he says I want to marry my sister to sev- 
eral brothers-in-law at once?” ‘Go to 
sleep,” coolly replied D’Aubigné ; “we 
have plenty more things to say ‘about 
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ceive a copy 
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THe “BOSS” T- BEVEL. 


Descrirtion.— Disc attached to blade is 
marked § for Square (90°), W for Window- 


MANCHESTER CONN. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! fi 


n (22%°), 6 for 


Pitch (9*), 8 for Oc 
fo Mitre (45°). Move to PRICE 
mark desired y pressing buttonon 
side and fasten by saralng thumb-nut. f ro in. Size. 

$1.50. 
THE HILL BEVEL CO.. 


Ou ITE AW ELCOME 


to a copy of our little book 
TO MakrE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 
our photo- 


graphic goods. 
Our stock is varied and 
complete. Outfits cost 
from $2.50 upward, 
The Scovill Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 


Estab fi lished In London, Pn 1873. 


HE *HEQUE* ANK 


“ 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 

The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M. P. 

The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers, Bank of England. 


The Capital ~ | the Bank, in addition to a Special 
uarantee Fund of 50%, is invested in Government 
Securities. 

The Bank does not discount a a Bills, nor 
speculate, but invests its Deposits t Government 
Securities, yet making the Cheque Bank Cheques 

egy. AL TO CASH—as Bank of England Notes are. 

e Bank issues Cheques in amounts from ONE 
POUND upwards, either 2 wot or put up in Books, as 
required, for the use of Travelers, or for those remit- 
ting money to Europe, or es other part of the world. 

e Cheques are shpeper Se an Post Office Orders, 
and be CASHED O WITH- 
OUT CHARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
irene ome avery Town in Europe, aut in every part 
of the worl 
VISITORS PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bank Cheques at up- 
wards of seventy - Houses, in all parts of Paris. 
Travelers holding Cheque Bank Cheques can have 
eae mail matter addre tothem care of the Cheque 
ank, London, who ey kg charge of the same and 
forward to any addre 

For Handbook containing aes of pe of 2,000 
Banking Houses, situated in all parts of the world, 
without charge, apply to 


THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 


ACKAY, President Commercial 
ay-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 
a. "President Manhattan Trust 
Y., and many others. 


Cable Company, 
. FRENCH 
Company, N. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 

[nvestment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Cashier. 


Jonny G Pres. 
1on-Pres. A. T. DANIELS. 


L. H. Pounps, 
Negotiates First Mo 


on Real Estate. All 
~~~ New York Ex- 


k mak urities SAFE and 
AND INTEREST. MREND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES 


Pears, Prunes, Etc. Where the ote is so mild gras 
remains green during all the year. U.8. census repor 
shows Oregon healthiest State in the Union. Rich land 
cheap. Send stamp for an Illustrated Pamphlet to 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a reason for 
Debenture Se baring the 


“REMOVED! 


THE 


Photogra 


#TOsNEWeSTUDIO,« 
Corner 18th St. and Broadway. 
Imperials, $6.00 per Dozen. 


COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest ond hon st Meat Flavo Stock fo 
tonic.’’ sale 8,0 3,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with of Justus 
Von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Origival! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE ; and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH HLUE have been fullr 
ested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
(our grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him forit 

D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
33 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


uarters. 
We mennfecture four of 8. best carts on the 
market for breaking, road and track purposes. 
_Write for wholesale prices and circulars. 
WINANS, PRATT & CO. 
No. 61] Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, ~~ es ELLIS BROS., 


WORTH, 

SPRINGS, 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and DE and PU. 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMA 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious me 


ind Palace ee Cars. The d 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. | 


the great ‘‘ 


BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon 


READE 


Keene, N It will astonish and please. FREE. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Manufacturers & Importers of 


Photographic Instruments, 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


|THE LILLIPUT 


Ya, The Ideal Detective 
rakes a picture inches aq 

Simple in construction, perfect oct in 
Vj, every detail. Camera covered 
Yj with handsome ome leather case, 


lamp, 108 dry plates. 
MATEUR OUTFITS 1D v 

upward. Send for 

and examine. 

tg | forty-five years 
; estal uated’ in this line of business. 


(¥ en-ion this paper.) 


tA MAN 


JNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It peenter 


DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
lands in the west. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 


HA), and between CHICAGO and 


srices), restful Reclining Chair Cars 


ON, HUTCHINSON, WICHIT 


NELSON, HOR A, 
WELL, and all points in South- 


\BILE NE, CALD 


ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. C 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas’. 


alifornia Ex:crrsions daily. 


The Famous Albert Le. Route 


Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 


between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven 


worth, Kansas City, and Minne-pc’is and 8t. 
Paul. The nicresortse 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi ihr 


-orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc* 

WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Bast 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line vie Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
zinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrext 


=.ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOCK, 
Cen’l Manager. 3 Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILI 


Gives those disposed to try, a better opportunity than they have 
ever had before to obtain Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
It requires no canvassing. Can all be done by correspondence. 


We pay liberal Cash Commissions. | 
We will tell you all about it if you will write that you want 


PUBLISHER GHRISTIAN UNION. | 
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COLOR IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
< By THE Rev. J. G. Woop. | 


I have always held that in all color 
there is “ more than meets the eye,” and 
that this aphorism has a special force with 
regard to animals. Why, for example, 
should many races of mankind vary as 
much in the permanent and transmissive 
hue of the skin as in the conformation of 
the features and the character of the hair? 
Climate and geographical position have 
no part in this variation of color, for we 
find differently colored races living under 
precisely similar physical conditions. | 

Descending a few steps in the scale of 
creation, we may ask the same question 
respecting the loweranimals. Two solu- 
tions of this problem are generally offered, 
one being that certain hues enable the 
animal to conceal itself from its enemies, 
aud the other that brilliancy of color in 
the male is intended to attract the oppo- 
site sex. Tosome extent each of these 
. solutions is correct, but they are by no 
means of universal application. 

Applying the first theory to man, it isa 
well-known fact that color does in many 
cases serve as an aid to concealment. A 
dark-skinned savage, for example, can 
effectually conceal himselfin a spot where 
no white man could be hidden for a 
moment. Ignorant critics often sneer at 
the humiliation of employing disciplined 
troops armed with the newest instruments 
of modern warfare against a set of black- 
skinned, naked semi-savages, armed with 
-no better weapons than rude spears of 
their own manufacture. These dictators 
of the sg em have had no personal 
experience of savage warfare. They do 
not know that the black skin and naked 
body constitute the chief strength of the 
savage warrior, or that in bush-fight- 
ing, where military tactics are impossible, 
the assagai is far more formidable than 
the rifle. 

Not being encumbered with clothes, 
accouterments, or commissariat, and carry- 
ing nothing but a bundle of light spears, 
the savage can traverse with ease and 
quickness a tract of bush through which 
the heavily laden soldier cannot force his 
way without cutting it down. Moreover, 
the savage can lie in it so closely concealed 
that the soldier who is hunting for him 
may pass within six feet of him and fail 
to detect him. Thus it was that the 
Prince Imperial of France lost his life in 
the Kafir war. <A strong body of Zulus 
was hidden within a few yards of the little 
open spot upon which the Prince, ignorant 
of savage tactics, actually called a halt 
and ordered his party to off-saddle. 

An experienced savage warrior, in an 
emergency, can conceal his dusky limbs 
in a tiny bush that hardly seems large 
enough to hide a rabbit, and if no bush 
should be at hand, a few stones will serve 
the same purpose. In such warfare, a 
rifle which will kill at a range of two 
thousand yards is useless against 2 foe 
who may be near enough to be touched, 
but persistently keeps out of sight. 
Moreover, at the distance of a few yards, 
the assagai is the most deadly of weapons. 
Even while lying on the ground a Kafir, 
with a sort of underhand jerk, can propel 
his weapon with a certain aim and with 
deadly force. There is no report, and no 
smoke betrays the position of the thrower, 
who, as soon as he has struck his foe, 
glides off like a snake, and seeks a new 
ambush. In the late Ashantee war the 
chief difficulty lay in the fact that it was 


scarcely ever possible to obtain more than 


passing glimpses of the black-skinned 
enemy who was firing at the English 
soldiers from the dark shadows of the 
bush. The Ashantee warriors knew better 
than to venture into open ground. They 
hung on the flanks of the advancing army, 
and kept up a close and galling fire from 
a distance of only a few feet, their dark 
bodies being quite invisible in the bush. 
Even when surprised in the open coun- 
try, the dark savage is-at no loss for 
modes of concealment. For example, the 
Australian “blackfellow ” will suddenly 
squat on the ground, cover his crouching 


body with his mat, and hold one of his | 


long spears upright. In this position he 
like the “ blackboy” 
bush, that the enemy when in pursuit 
might pass within a few yards without 
detecting the imposture. In Africa and 
India there are certain tribes which em- 
ploy a still more ingenious mode of con- 
cealment, or, rather, of deception, their 
dark color being an indispensable adjunct 


ehrenic and nervous disord 


to the stratagem. When they go ontheir 
marauding expeditions, they dispense en- 
tirely with clothing, and carry nothing 
but their simple weapons. Mr. Mansfield 
Parkyns, who lived for a long time in 
Abyssinia, was on one occasion com- 
pletely deceived by some marauding 
Barea, a tribe which is a very thorn in 
the side of the more civilized Abyssini- 
ans. He was traveling over a plain which 
had shortly before been devastated by a 
bush fire, when his guide suddenly warned 
him of the presence of the Barea. “ All 
I saw was a charred stump of a tree, and 
a few blackened stones lying at its foot. 
The hunter declared that neither the tree 
nor the stones were there the last time 
that he passed, and that they were sim- 
ply naked Barea who had placed them- 
selves in that position to observe us, hav- 
ing no doubt seen us for some time and 
prepared themselves.” Not believing 
the guide, Mr. Parkyns ordered his party 
to move on slowly while he dropped into 
the long grass with his rifle, and crept 
toward them. When he was within long 
range he fired a shot at the disputed ob- 
ject, and was considerably startled at the 
result. The tree came to pieces and ran 
away, while the logs and stones jumped 
up, took to themselves legs, and made 
after their comrades. ‘I was never more 
surprised in my life, for so complete was 
the deception that even up to the time 
that I fired I could have declared that 
the objects before me were vegetable or 
mineral—anything but animal. The fact 
was that the cunning rascals who repre- 
sented stones were lying flat, with their 
little round shields placed before them as 
screens.” A still more ludicrous instance 
of deception took place in India. An 
officer was surveying the country, and, 
finding his helmet uncomfortably heavy, 
he hung it on a branch of a tree-stump 
close to where he was standing. To his 
unutterable surprise, the tree suddenly 
turned a somersault, and, shrieking with 
laughter, went off with the helmet. The 
fact was that the seeming branch was the 
leg of a savage marauder. The man was 
standing on his head,-and had disposed 
his legs in such a manner that, aided by 
his spears, which did duty for the smaller 
boughs, he had completely metamor- 
phosed his dusky body and limbs into 
the semblance of a dead tree trunk.— 
[The Chautauquan. 


—A good story is told of Larry Jerome. 
He was not feeling in the best of spirits, 
and for a little change and recreation he 
visited a popular resort in the Jersey 
pines. After a week’s stay he called for 
his bill, and on paying started to go, 
when the landlord called him. “Mr. 
Jerome,” said the landlord, “I have a 
little tourist book that I keep for my 
guests to write in before leaving, and, if 
you have no objection, would be pleased 
to have a few words from you.” “Cer- 
tainly,” said Mr. Jerome. Taking the 
book, he noticed the following from the 
last gentleman registered : “ I came here 
for change and rest, and was much bene- 
fited. Thomas B. M , New London, 
Conn.” Quick as a flash Mr. Jerome 
wrote: “I also came here for change 
and rest. The waiters got the change 
and the landlord the rest. Larry Jerome, 
New York.”—[ Ex. 


OUR INDORSEMENT IS RESULT. 


It is the incessant drip and drop upon the 
surface of the stone that finally makes the 
impression. 

So there need be no question, after this 
statement, why it is we so persistently present 
these little bulletins of Compound Oxygen for 
your consideration. 

RicHMonD, VA., March 26, 1887. 

‘*T am happy to tell you that my husband 
has greatly improved since taking this second 
treatment; and has been relieved of his 
rheumatism. He finds his digestion almost 


perfect now, and no pains save from rheu-| apo 


Mrs. W. L. 

RicumMonp, Va., May 18, 1887. 
‘*Mr. W.’s improvement from your Com- 
pound Oxygen is so perceptible that my 
nieces decided that they must have it as a 
trial for their difficulties. Our friends see 
for themselves the marked improvement in 


him. Mrs. W. L. WARING. 


_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
ers. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Phila., Pa. ; or 331 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


matism.’’ 


Nervous Prostration, 


oe prevalent, especially among women, 
results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the blood grows weak and im- 
poverished, and hence *‘ that tired feel- 
ing’’ of which many complain. For all 
such cases, there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘‘Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
sults. It has done me move good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.’’ 
— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
general debility, and mental depression. 
By purifying the blood with <Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured — 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and )ealers in Medicine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 

isorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle. 


or six for $5.00. | | 


JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY & CO. 


UCC 


Whatis Yucca? Yucca issimply an extract from 
the far-famed Yucca plant, and the only extract that 
contains the cleansing and ctrative properties of the 
root. Printed matter descriptive o e wonderful 
effects of Yucea on those who have used it, sent free 
on application to home office. 
YUCCA has just been introduced to the trade, anu 
lv_buy it at the nearest Druggist. Ii 
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HANNUMS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 


HE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION desires to call attention to 
the experienced teachers of English, French, German, 
Latin, Drawing, Music, Dancing, and Calisthenics, 
registered at its Bureau, 7 East 15th Street. Hours 
for employers, 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Please mention this 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive oe and 
attractive appointments. Academic an Comers 
*tments of Study. Superior advantages in Music 


De 
and Art. ial Course for Pupils preparing for Col- 
leges and Universities. 


CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
VY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and unde uate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Englirh, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish German. includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political 
Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and y- 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s agpaseeee complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Gree nglish, Mathemat- 
ics, History. and Biology. ram, 88 as 
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TAMMERING 


UCCESSFULLY CURED by 


Prof. GEORGE S. HILLIARD, 


Instructor in Elocution. Reliable, practical 

results soon seen; no advance; cure per- 

manent; no failure yet ; hard cases cured in 

three weeks; 50 people ready to certify. 
Send for circular. 


235 WEST 34th STREET. 
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SS 


So disguised that the most 
¢ delicate stomach can take it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


Scott & Bowne, NewY ork. 
PARKER'S 


HE “ MICRO-AUDIPHONE ” ror DEAFNESS 
Call or address for book, 1,286 Broadway, N. Y. 


DR. KNORR’S address 1278 Broadway 


Improved construction. 


ing effects. A beantiful addition to a home. Catalogue 
free. THE G. J. HOLBROOK CO0., 88 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


LADIE 


Greatest inducements to get 


GET PREMI 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ing Silver-Pla e 


GREATAMERICAN 
T 
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- A. J. WIEDENER, 
d 36 8, Second St., Phila, 


HOOK&HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 


yn; Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over 1,4 


CHURCH ORGAN 


for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Or 
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The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerfu!, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and tbe trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 

K, 551 Pearl ‘St., N. ¥ 


McShane Bell Fo 


ans for sale at low prices. 


Established 1857. 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
- McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this puper. «+ Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON 


- Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 9. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & C0. 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work i 
G from the of — 


ted esigns 
of | Beit 
AGENTs ror— 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, Lond 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YO 


CLINTON H. MENRELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y 
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Fine instruments and charm- 
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AS MILK. | 
Remarkable as a 
} =— FLESH PRODUCER. 
ii" Persons gain rapidly 
= while taking it. 
| BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
yPromotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dan‘trnif and hair falling 
60c. and £1.00at Prugvista, 
2 
UM27, 
bottle. Always = REFLECTORS! 
¥ i tion for 
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